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ON LIVING TWICE 


By LUCIAN JOHNSTON 


NE fine morning of that fateful 

August 1914 I was standing in 
front of the Hotel Frontenac on the 
edge of the cliff overlooking the 
lower part of old Quebec. I had just 
come from a pilgrimage to quaint 
little Beaupré, where la Bonne 


Sainte Anne welcomes her children 
so sweetly and gravely. How glori- 
ous everything seemed! As I gazed 
at the majestic St. Lawrence sweep- 
ing down to the far-away ocean and 
at the solemn Laurentian moun- 
tains clothed as with a fine veil in a 
soft midsummer haze, the world 
was full of beauty, and my thoughts 
dwelt upon the heroic past made 
romantic by such men as La Salle 
and Champlain and Marquette. 

As I stood thus, word came of the 
outbreak of the World War. Now, 
even after the lapse of years, I can 
recall vividly how a vast and sinister 
change immediately seemed to come 
over the whole glorious scene, like a 
gray, chilling mist. I felt not merely 
the alarm usual at the coming of 
war, but a vague indefinable uneasi- 
ness as if something deep and vast 
and awesome was impending. Some- 
thing seemed to snap within me. I 


felt that somehow something had 
died. And I was not long in finding 
out what did die. For I realized 
soon that I had been sensing in a 
strange psychic way the profound 
change in civilization that was to 
come out of this War, sensing the 
death of my past. 

A profound change has indeed 
come and this is why I have entitled 
this essay “On Living Twice.” For, 
verily, I (along with all my mature 
contemporaries) did live one life 
prior to 1914 and am now living 
another. This strikes me as a 
unique experience in history. I can- 
not recall another instance where 
the change from one civilization to 
another was so sudden that the 
same man could have lived in both. 
It took centuries for classic Roman 
civilization to change to the medie- 
val and for the medieval to change 
to the modern. 

True, the changes wrought by the 
Reformation and the Renaissance 
were profound and at first sight 
would seem to be an exception. But 
I hardly think that those changes 
were very much of a surprise to, 
say a man like Erasmus, since he 
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must have seen from his knowledge 
of history how they had gradually 
developed from the distant days of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio and Wyc- 
liffe, not to mention the more re- 
cent Savonarola. Similarly also 
Talleyrand, that political chame- 
leon, who witnessed the vast changes 
wrought by the passing of the 
French Monarchy and the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Im- 
perialism—even he could hardly 
have felt any mental shock, know- 
ing as he must how all these changes 
had been steadily advancing from 
the time of Rabelais and Voltaire. 

No, this present age is unique in 
the sense that it sprung as it were 
overnight into being in 1914. True, 
it also had its remote beginnings 
before that, especially in the realm 
of physical science. But somehow 
or other that Great War so quickly 
and emphatically brought things to 
a head that it can be taken justly 
as a time-spot distinctly marking 
the passing of one civilization and 
the beginning of another. 

And so I am here briefly noting 
what seem to me the four chief 
things that differentiate my present 
from my prior existence. They are: 
Noise, Externality of Life, Femi- 
nism and The Domination of Phys- 
ical Science. 


NOISE 


I put noise as perhaps the most 
obvious characteristic differentiat- 
ing the present from the past, cer- 
tainly the characteristic most irri- 


tating to me physically. I grant, of 
course, that there always has been 
noise. I never imagined that man 
was as quiet as a vegetable. I have 
no doubt whatever that the Rome of 
Augustus with its stone-paved 
streets over which rumbled endless 
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wooden wheels must have somewhat 
anticipated the roar of New York. 
And, of course, no essay on noise is 
complete without a hackneyed ref- 
erence to the famous protest of 
Schopenhauer against the madden- 
ing cracking of the cab-drivers’ 
whips in old Nuremberg. Nor do I 
forget the existence of nervous 
cranks who would be distracted per- 
haps by imaginary noises even in a 
tomb. 

When I speak of noise in 1930 I 
speak of something that for volume, 
extent, persistency and general rau- 
cousness exceeds anything ever yet 
heard by man. It would seem that 
everyone with an inventive mechan- 
ical gift strives to out-do the rest 
in producing some noise-making 
machine. Not so long ago in New 
York, the capital of noise, they ac- 
tually produced an Opera Mech- 
anique with the aid of steam- 
whistles, saxophones, dish-pans, etc. 
And I have read of some eccentric 
musical critics who professed to see 
musical beauty in sheer discord- 
ance—after the manner of the Cu- 
bists in art. You cannot escape the 
din no matter where you go, be- 
cause the impudent radio will pur- 
sue you even into the solemn si- 
lences of the Sahara or South Pole. 
And the odd thing about it is that 
most people seem to crave the noise 
in a way suggesting a pathological 
condition, like a drug addict craving 
his morphine or a dipsomaniac his 
alcohol. 

I rather imagine that if a man, 
who died in Queen Victoria’s sedate 
times, could be revived, his very 
first impression of his new sur- 
roundings would come from this 
noise. It would be probably the 
first thing to attract his attention 
and make him realize what a dif- 
ferent world the present is from the 
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one he lived in. Were space at my 
disposal, it would be interesting to 
study how far this racket is a sign 
(possibly a cause) of the restless- 
ness characterizing present life; a 
sign perhaps of the lack of calm 
thinking likewise characterizing it. 
In any aspect, it is a characteriza- 
tion sharply differentiating contem- 
porary existence from its prede- 
cessors. 


EXTERNALITY OF LIVING 


By externality I mean that mod- 
ern man is finding it more difficult 
to lead any sort of interior life. And 
I think this is mainly due to the fact 
that either he has no home or, if he 
does have one, so many outside at- 
tractions lure him away from it or 
distract him even when he is in it. 

This can be readily understood if 
we go back to the contemplation of 
the home-life of some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, if not further. In 
that life the most and sweetest joys 
centered in and about the home. 
Of outside enjoyments there were 
comparatively few. For the wealthy 
there were the social balls, a trip in 
summer to old Saratoga or Cape 
May; Atlantic City was only just 
coming into its present popularity; 
then too and above all a country 
house. And that was about all. 
Mostly the enjoyments were at home 
in the shape of wedding and birth- 
day parties, Christmas celebrations, 
a game of old-fashioned whist and 
euchre. For the poorer there were 
the various local resorts where we 
went to see a few monkeys, feed 
pop to the bears, drink “beer” and 
eat a home-made lunch; also we had 
our little home parties, more mod- 
est, but still enjoyable. Now in 
such a life there was both time and 
desire for some quiet thinking or 
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musing or ruminating. The well- 
to-do had fairly good libraries, the 
books of which were actually read. 
And the poor also really did do 
some good reading when fortunate 
enough to get a book. All children 
delighted in Hans Andersen and 
Grimm at first, later on in Dickens 
and Scott. A meager mental diet, 
but a healthy and enjoyable one. 

I repeat, in such a life there was 
an interior living. There was a lan- 
guorous quiet wherein one could 
find pleasure in one’s self, in one’s 
own thoughts. The busy, noisy, 
blatant, restless outside world was 
banished. Things moved slowly, 
rather uneventfully; to a modern 
man they seem stagnant. But the 
people grew deep and strong and 
were saner in consequence. They 
grew silently, but surely, as all 
strong and good things grow. They 
grew well, because they lived an in- 
terior life, a self-sustaining life, an 
independent life. They made their 
own pleasures because they did not 
need to have some one else make 
them. They were independent of 
the outside world because they 
themselves had in themselves a 
something strong, self-sustaining, 
productive, fertile. They needed 
not the outside world because they 
found sufficient in the interior life 
of their homes. Their very piety 
had a certain independence in the 
sense that it did not rely entirely 
upon the official services of the 
Church but expressed its own virile 
self (if Catholic) in devotions at 
home—such as saying the rosary 
and night prayers in common. They 
had, of course, their sins and imper- 
fections, but they certainly were not 
helpless. They at least had an inte- 
rior strength and imagination which 
only the interior quiet life of home 
can develop—outside the cloister. 
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Now, take a man of to-day. His 
whole life is given up to external 
stimuli; he lives day in and day out 
outside of himself. He is less and 
less having a home, to begin with. 
He moves from apartment to apart- 
ment, living in none long enough to 
form an attachment. His children 
are being born in hospitals, where 
he also goes when sick. His apart- 
ment is only a place to sleep and 
maybe eat. To enjoy himself he 
must perforce get out of it. Right 
here then he loses all those exqui- 
sitely tender, beautiful things that 
clustered around the old home and 
which would develop in him an 
inner life of the soul. He loses all 
the traditions, all the memories that 
otherwise would store up as treas- 
ures in his heart and make him live 
in and on himself interiorly. 

Or, if he really does own his own 
house, what chance has he to lead 
anything approaching an inner life. 
The auto, movie, theater, pleasure 
resort, athletic contest incessantly 
urge him to be out until he grows 
utterly miserable unless he is out. 
And even when he stays in, there 
is the newspaper and illustrated 
magazine to give him all the outside 
news, and above all there is the radio 
at his elbow to give him music and 
news from even Antarctica. How in 
heaven’s name can such a man lead 
any interior life or cultivate any- 
thing in himself? 

I have often noted with a kind of 
amusement the reaction of this 
modern man when told of those 
monks or hermits of old who pur- 
posely went off into solitudes to 
meditate, or of those cloistered nuns 
who shut themselves in convents for 
the same purpose. He just simply 
cannot understand such people. It 
is simply beyond him to understand 
(not to say, sympathize with) how 
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these people can pass the time away 
thinking, or what good they could 
possibly accomplish without their 
doing something. He can only shake 
his head in bewilderment and put 
down Jerome and Benedict and Si- 
mon Stylites as of course holy men, 
but peculiar and useless. 

And, yet, is not his own heart 
hungry as if with a sort of wistful 
suspicion that these peculiar people 
after all really lived a fuller and 
more beautiful inner life than is his 
own hurly-burly external life? How 
else can you explain this extraordi- 
nary present day phenomenon of 
the whole Catholic world giving its 
admiration and love to an obscure 
French girl who lived a simple, un- 
obtrusive, interior life in a Car- 
melite convent, acclaiming as they 
acclaimed no other contemporary 
woman the gentle Thérése of Li- 
sieux? Bowing their heads before 
the fragrance of just a Little 
Flower? Somehow I feel that all 
this is not merely a tribute to a fine 
woman and saint, but a sort of in- 
direct and unconscious admission 
that this external life is at bottom a 
rather artificial and unsatisfactory 
life, that the real life is an inner life 
of the mind and soul. 


FEMINISM 


I may as well be honest and admit 
that feminism impresses me per- 
sonally as the most profound (so- 
cially) and for the present at least, 
most unpleasant evidence of the 
deep cleavage between my former 


and my present life. It is unde- 
niably the newest thing in history; 
in fact, there is absolutely nothing 
like it in human annals. Its remote 
preparations were almost negligible. 
It burst upon an amazed world like 
a De Vriesian new species. So 
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much so that I am afraid that I am 
really a bit prejudiced against it, 
as so many ladies will of course say. 

To many men of a previous era 
feminism is not pleasing at least at 
first. However that be, we men of 
a past generation grew up with an 
ideal of femininity fundamentally 
different from that prevailing now, 
if anything can be called an “ideal” 
in an age that boasts of its “real- 
ism.” If I were asked to define the 
outstanding quality most admired 
by us in the woman of yesterday I 
suppose I should say refinement. 
This term is used not in the narrow 
sense of correct manners or social 
culture, but in a broader sense of 
including gentleness, grace, mod- 
esty, neatness, sweetness, a calm 
sort of common sense wisdom that 
was so gentle in its expression, an 
inner spiritual beauty, above all an 
innate purity of soul manifested in 
a taste for what was decent in con- 
duct. Something like this was at 
least our ideal, even though not all 
women reached the ideal to the full- 
est. Wrong or right this refine- 
ment put into our world a peculiar 
delicate beauty, an indefinable love- 
liness like a faint perfume. Man 
really did then look to woman for 
that spiritual rejuvenation after he 
returned home from the coarsening 
struggle for existence in the outer 
work-a-day world. 

As I look about me to-day, how- 
ever, I note with regret how so much 
of that refinement has disappeared 
—shall I say forever? For, what 
impresses me so painfully is a cor- 
responding increase in vulgarity or 
just plain commonness or crudity. 
Somehow or other woman seems to 
be obsessed with a veritable passion 
for what is so incorrectly called 
“realism,” and under the impulse of 
that obsession she is discarding the 
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traditional feminine, refinement as 
silly medieval or mid-Victorian ro- 
mance and as a badge of her ancient 
servitude to man. 

What, for want of a better word, 
I call realism, whatever its theoreti- 
cal tenets may be, practically seems 
to consist in holding that only to be 
real which is sordid, dirty, foul, 
animal. In it love becomes lust, 
faith becomes superstition and re- 
finement gives place to crudity. Just 
why such a large number of con- 
temporary women should be so avid 
for such a brutish philosophy is 
rather puzzling. Anyhow I imagine 
they might with profit reflect upon 
the truth or falsity of such a view 
of life and ask themselves if there 
be not considerable reality also in 
virtue, purity, modesty, romance, 
poetry, love, patriotism and all the 
other things that a woman of a dead 
past called sacred and sweet. 

It is with this philosophy of dirt 
calling itself “realism” that I am 
concerned apropos of feminism and 
not with the external and superfi- 
cial manifestations of feminism, 
such as the ballot, short skirts, busi- 
ness activities, etc. All these inci- 
dentals will settle themselves soon 
enough if the thinking back of them 
be sound. And I, for one, will en- 
thusiastically welcome woman into 
a larger life if she bring to that life 
what I try to believe is innate in 
woman, namely, decency and refine- 
ment. For, I know too well the his- 
tory of the noble women in the past, 
who excelled in almost every form 
of activity, to wish to limit their pres- 
ent or future activity in any field. 
But, it is the way of thinking, the 
philosophy of life of so many femi- 
nists just now that is causing a re- 
spectable body of men a certain ap- 
prehension. I fail to see how woman 
is going to either improve society 
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or herself be interiorly happy so 
long as she couples her new freedom 
with a mechanistic and unfeminine 
philosophy of dirt. 

Is it prejudice to ask woman to 
be woman? That is, is it narrow or 
mid-Victorian to ask her to formu- 
late her own philosophy, rather than 
slavishly embrace a man-made phi- 
losophy of psychiatric dirt? 

Well, until woman does really be- 
come independent of man mentally 
and formulate her own womanly 
philosophy, I am afraid that a man 
of yesterday must perforce reserve 
judgment about the value of her 
new freedom. 


THE DOMINATION OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


The era in which I was born and 
grew up was humanist. In fact it 
was the faint sunset of that Human- 


ism which had dawned upon Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio and burst 
into the gorgeous morning glory of 


Raphael and Erasmus. A cultured 
man was one acquainted with the 
Greek and Latin classics and Eng- 
lish literature, with a little history 
and French and the Grand Tour of 
Europe thrown in. 

That has passed. The present era 
is scientific in a cold, glittering, 
mechanistic efficiency. The physi- 
cist and chemist and biologist oc- 
cupy the seats of honor once held 
by the littérateur, the philosopher 
or theologian. The scientist is the 
arbiter of thought. He dominates 
the world utterly and completely— 
far more than the humanist ever 
did. He did not spring suddenly, it 
is true, to his present eminence. 
But, he is now as never before the 
dominant influence in the world. 

What are the reactions of a hu- 
manist, like the present writer, to 
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this new and somewhat arrogant 
thing. Well, strange as it may 
sound, I am not so irritated by it as 
might be supposed off-hand. And 
this is a reason. A humanist is 
essentially a “universal man,” that 
is, one who takes interest in every- 
thing at least human and in nature. 
Such were those amazingly encyclo- 
pedic men of the early Renais- 
sance. Michelangelo, for instance, 
could turn with ease from sculptur- 
ing his “David” to the painting of 
the “Last Judgment” or the con- 
struction of St. Peter’s. And that 
universal genius, Leonardo da Vinci, 
could be painting his “Last Supper” 
whilst dabbling in hydraulics or 
military engineering and every then 
known branch of physical science. 

So it happens that a lesser hu- 
manist at the sunset of humanism 
can and does take a keen interest 
in the discoveries and inventions of 
modern science. Perhaps even a 
more intelligent interest than that 
shown by those who were born in 
this scientific era because he has a 
broader and more balanced mind. 

On the other hand, the humanist 
is not foolishly overwhelmed by 
physical science in spite of its great 
theoretical discoveries and their ap- 
plication to the practical affairs of 
life. Because a humanist should, 
as a man of culture, observe all 
things in perspective, should see the 
totality of life and not merely one 
aspect of it. Hence, he takes physi- 
cal science somewhat easily and 
with a certain amount of good- 
humored tolerance, calmly putting 
it in its proper place and not allow- 
ing it to crowd out other things that 
may be just as important in their 
own way. 

After all, science is to-day not 
quite so wonderful as its enthusi- 
astic admirers are never weary of 
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vociferating. It does seem to me 
that many quite wonderful and 
amazing things were accomplished 
before the present age of steam and 
electricity and the radio and the 
microscope and telescope. Can- 
didly, I have as much admiration 
for the primitive man who first 
learned the use of fire as I have for 
the engineers building a subway. 
Because he had no previous experi- 
ence to guide him. So also one must 
simply stand aghast at the origi- 
nality and daring and skill of those 
men of the past, who, with no power 
at their disposal except that fur- 
nished by human muscle, erected 
the stupendous marvels, such as the 
Pyramids, the Pantheon or the Ba- 
silica of St. Peter. Even in medi- 
cine it is curious that so many of 
the relatively few specifics now in 
use should have been discovered by 
uncivilized peoples—quinine for in- 
stance. After all, present-day science 


is merely the result of centuries of 


plodding, of experience handed 
down from age to age. Whereas 
your primitive man had to find out 
and put to use everything de novo— 
as it were, out of nothing. Origi- 
nality in modern science is really 
rather limited. 

Moreover the humanist knows 
some history. And thereby he 
knows of the wrecks of scientific 
theories that strew the course of 
time from the Greek and Latin 
atomists down to Einstein and the 
latest quantum theory. True, out 
of the wrecks much has been sal- 
vaged, out of discarded theories 
many new incontestable facts have 
been established. But the humanist 
will not forget that science is in con- 
stant flux and hence he will be slow 
to become enthusiastic over the 
newest theory. In this sense he is 
a saner judge of science than even 
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a scientist. Also from his acquaint- 
ance with history the humanist 
knows something that is rather 
curious and pregnant with thought, 
namely, he knows how the human 
mind is forever changing its inter- 
ests and enthusiasms. Certain moods 
seem to come over humanity at dif- 
ferent epochs. Man was taken up 
with philosophy at the time of Aris- 
totle and Plato. Under the succeed- 
ing Roman Empire his interest cen- 
tered in government and conquest. 
Then the absorption in theology 
(and again philosophy) in the 
Middle Ages. This gave place to the 
ancient classics at the Renaissance. 
In the eighteenth century it was 
politics leading to the spirit of re- 
volt which was sired by Voltaire, 
grew triumphant under Robespierre 
and was sung by Bryon and Shelley 
in the earlier nineteenth century, 
only to be lulled into the complacent 
humanistic respectability of the 
Victorian era under the spell of the 
Romanticism of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and the siren singing of Tennyson. 
And finally it is now physical sci- 
ence, aggressive, glittering, cold, 
mechanistic. And so it goes on and 
on as if the human race were a child 
of swiftly changing moods forever 
demanding new toys. 

All this the humanist knows. And 
so he smiles tolerantly and merely 
wonders how long this proud science 
will retain its hold upon capricious 
man. Already, he suspects that 
there are not wanting indications 
of change. For, it is significant that 
as science seems to be nearing the 
very ultimate of matter in the elec- 
tron, it itself should show a curious 
tendency towards philosophical 
speculations. No, the humanist is 
not overwhelmed by the marvels of 
physical science. He keeps his head, 
knowing full well that there are 
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things not dreamed of by the scien- 
tist and that the world can change 
its mood almost over night. 

There is, however, one thing about 
this science which is to me at least 
quite irritating—and I think justly 
so. It is the tendency to make phys- 
ical science the judge of everything 
under the sun, to make it the sole 
arbiter even in matters which do not 
innately concern science and about 
which the scientist is rather dis- 
qualified to pass judgment. I refer 
particularly to religious and what 
are loosely called moral questions. 

Science fiercely resents the intru- 
sion of the “theologian” into science 
—and rightly. Does it not then 
seem reasonable for the scientist to 
keep hands off theology? I grant 
there are scientific data overlapping 
and affecting theological tenets, 
cases where a scientist has a real 
right to be heard—for instance, the 


geologist or archeologist when the 
discussion revolves around the orig- 
inal formation of the earth or the 


age of mankind. But, really, it 
seems to me that a scientist is rather 
going out of his proper sphere when 
he attempts to speak apodictically 
about a purely theological or moral 
idea or institution and that he is 
decidedly unscientific when he con- 
temptuously brushes aside the opin- 
ions of the theologians. Such an 
attitude reminds me of the curious 
silliness of a symposium on the 
problem of marriage some years ago 
in which hardly any churchman 
was asked his opinion, but in which 
that of an arctic explorer was. Gil- 
bert Chesterton at the time aptly 
observed that in such a discussion 
an arctic explorer was as such sing- 
ularly unfitted to express an opinion 
for the simple reason that there is 
no marrying or giving in marriage 
at the North or South Pole. 
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Now, when I use the term “theo- 
logian” I use it in its best sense. By 
it I do not mean those half-educated, 
so-called “fundamentalists,” who 
are an intellectual disgrace to their 
profession. I do not mean even 
those really educated and earnest 
priests and ministers whose intense 
occupation with the practical affairs 
of a parish leaves little opportunity 
for higher studies. But I do mean 
the really eminent churchmen who 
have a profound knowledge of phi- 
losophy and moral principles, a 
wide acquaintance with history, 
even a cultural grasp of the latest 
scientific data, men who have given 
their entire life and genius to an 
intensive study of religious and 
moral and sociological problems. I 
mean, at least in the Catholic 
Church, first the superb geniuses 
like Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
Bellarmine, Suarez, Alphonsus Li- 
guori and great though lesser lights 
like Mazzella, Cajetan, Gury, and 
lastly more recent writers of high 
grade like Barrett and Tanquerey. 

These men have an undeniable 
right to be considered “experts” in 
theology, just as much as has Ein- 
stein the right to be held expert in 
mathematics or the late Dr. Osler 
an expert in medicine. It is, there- 
fore, both silly and conceited for a 
scientist to brush them aside as if 
they were on a par with some igno- 
rant “preacher,” to regard their 
opinions as worthless, to continually 
sneer at them as dogmatic and 
narrow. 

It really seems to me that there 
would be much less antagonism be- 
tween scientists and theologians 
if this truth were more realized. Not 
all of the blame for this unfortunate 
antagonism lies at the door of 
churchmen, as is fondly and 
wrongly imagined by such incorrect 
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writers as Draper and Andrew 
White. Much of it likewise rests 
with scientists themselves who are 
so abysmally ignorant of the writ- 
ings of the above great theological 
minds. 

And speaking of this deplorable 
attitude of scientists, let me indulge 


for their benefit in a bit of prophecy. - 


The prophecy is this, namely, that 
the time may come in the far distant 
future when the Catholic Church 
(I speak for her alone) might be- 
come the last refuge of physical 
science. For, remember what I have 
already said about the capricious- 
ness of the human race with its ever 
changing moods and interests. It is 
not at all inconceivable that man 
may in time to come grow weary 
of physical science and turn back 
to something more spiritual or at 
least more humanistic like philos- 
ophy or letters. Now, then, here is 
The Church has pre- 


the point. 
served whatever was good in the 
past in spite of the childish capri- 


ciousness of man. She preserved 
the old Greek philosophy and the 
Roman Law when the world forgot 
both at the close of ancient times. 
She to-day is, in her higher educa- 
tional system, almost the last refuge 
of that humanism which was so 
fashionable at the Renaissance, but 
now has been neglected for physical 
science. And, so, in the distant fu- 
ture, it is not all just mere fancy to 
envisage her as the conservator of 
physical science when it too may 
have fallen from popular favor. It 
would indeed be grim irony to see 
science seeking refuge in the Church 
and cloister, science that now sneers 
at both. Those humanists of the 
later fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century such as Lorenzo Valla, 
Poggio, Marsilio Ficino, Pomponius 
Letus likewise sneered at all things 
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theological and spiritual, yet to-day 
their very humanism finds a home 
only in the educational system of 
the Church at which they sneered 
and jibed. Let physical science re- 
member this significant historical 
fact. 


CONCLUSION 


After reading this garrulous and 
perhaps prolix retrospective com- 
ment, a young person is quite likely 
to call the writer old-fashioned and 
bitter and cynical. I plead guilty 
indeed to the first, for I am old- 
fashioned. Necessarily so, since I 
was fashioned in the world of a past 
age. It would be in rather bad taste 
for me then to pretend to be new. 
This would be somewhat after the 
manner of an old maid of uncertain 
vintage trying vainly to appear kit- 
tenish or flapperish. Further, it 
would be a sort of intellectual trea- 
son towards old loves and stand- 
ards. For, that old past, with all 
its faults, had much in it that was 
inexpressibly lovely, as any age 
must have. In this connection I am 
thinking of that delightful book by 
Lizette Woodworth Reese —A Vic- 
torian Village —a reminiscence of 
old Waverly (now part of Balti- 
more) where my early days were 
spent. How lovely does that sweet 
countryside seem now in retrospect. 
How sweet the simple lives of the 
dwellers thereon. The delicious 
quiet, the ecstasies of the simple 
home-life, the interior peace of soul, 
the essentially charming femininity 
of the women, the gracious human- 
ism of its culture, the absence of 
controversy or of mental restless- 
ness. Ah! All these were lovely 
and sweet even as the green fields 
and solemn woods and neat flower 
gardens that carpeted that naturally 
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gentle-seeming countryside. Cer- 
tainly infinitely sweeter and lovelier 
than the present huge, monstrous, 
ugly cities and gasoline smelling 
roads. Of course, I am old-fashioned 
—old-fashioned as he who would 
turn his gaze in bewilderment from 
an ultra-modernist impressionistic 
fantasy of Picasso to a sweet angel 
of Fra Angelico or flee from a jazz 
orchestra playing a hideous black- 
bottom cacophony to a serenade or 
nocturne of Schubert or Beethoven. 

But I do not admit the second 
charge of being cynical. For I 
learned, I hope, a lesson of gentle 
wisdom from the old-fashioned 
Waverly folk. There was not a 
trace of cynicism in them; all the 
more surprising when one remem- 
bers that they were mostly South- 
erners, many of whom had suffered 
the utter loss of their all when the 
“rebel yell” was hushed and the 
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Bars and Stars fluttered down and 
the great Virginian sheathed his 
sword before the conqueror at Ap- 
pomattox. No, they brought to the 
new order of things an amazing 
bravery. Hard as it was to adjust 
themselves to the new order, never- 
theless they remained kindly, gentle, 
good-natured, tolerant and gener- 
ously sympathetic towards what 
seemed good in the new order. A man 
reared among such folk could not 
be cynical or bitter without proving 
himself false to the fine traditions 
of that very past loved by him so 
tenderly. And so, while he is criti- 
cal of his own present, nevertheless 
he is so in a kindly spirit. He 


knows, as his own past knew, that 
it is silly to expect the world to 
stand still; he knows that the old 
order must change, yielding place 
unto the new, for “God fulfills Him- 
self in many ways.” 





STRATEGY 
By T. W. C. Curb 


ATHER MICHAEL POWER’S 

sitting-room was nearly dark, 
save for the faint warm light thrown 
up on the walls by the flickering 
fire. The high-backed old-fashioned 
armchair, a little to the left of the 
fireplace, threw a long, grotesque 
shadow across the far corner of the 
room and up on to the ceiling. Else- 
where, the rows of shelves, packed 
with Father Power’s first love—his 
books — seemed to respond to the 
genial glow and stood out in sharp 
relief. On the other side of the fire, 
and now covered with the long folds 
of heavy green curtains, a tall win- 
dow looked out on to the garden— 
his second love. Behind the high 
chair, and screened with a curtain 
similar to those over the window, 
was the door to his bedroom. To 
the left of the fireplace another door 
gave on to the hall. 

The house was a lonely one, 
standing in a remote corner of the 
grounds surrounding the convent of 
St. Monica, to which house Father 
Power devoted a small amount of 
his time as chaplain. The post was 
easy and comfortable for a man of 
his tastes, and though it sometimes 
galled him that the state of his 
health—a legacy from Salonica— 
forbade him from leading a more 
active life, the ample leisure it al- 
lowed him among his beloved books 
and in his garden was compensa- 
tion in generous measure, and in 
the main he was more than content 
with himself and his surroundings. 

At the moment, a glowing point 
of light, just visible round the edge 
of the high-backed chair, and rising 
and falling, becoming brighter then 


fading, to the accompaniment of 
small curling clouds of bluish smoke, 
told you that Father Power was en- 
joying his evening pipe before re- 
tiring for the night. A small table 
by his right hand bore the remains 
of a whisky and soda and a news- 
paper lay beside it, with the glaring 
headlines of a big forgery case star- 
ing up from the page in heavy type. 
When he had finished his evening’s 
reading he invariably extinguished 
the light from the big standard lamp 
that stood by his left shoulder and 
spent the last half hour or so of his 
day in meditation — meditation on 
many things; some book, perhaps; 
his garden; happenings of the day; 
planning his work for the morrow; 
and sometimes even meditating on 
the Four Last Things, though, the 
subjects of death, judgment, hell 
and heaven being frequently before 
him alike in his reading, his writ- 
ing, and his sermons, he did not 
feel the necessity of allowing them 
to intrude on other matters when 
other matters called for his atten- 
tion. 

And just now he was thinking 
of Jim; poor old good-for-nothing 
Jim. In that part of the world from 
whence Father Power hailed there 
are few so looked down upon, so 
suspect, as that rarity known as a 
“spoiled priest,” the man who has 
studied for the priesthood— and 
changed has mind or been “sent 
down.” And Jim was one of these. 
With no more than acouple of years 
between them, up to a point the two 
brothers had trod the same path. 
Brought up together, educated to- 
gether, both had evinced an early 
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leaning towards the priesthood and 
had commenced their studies to- 
gether. But after a time they had 
separated; Jim had gone abroad 
and after a year suddenly announced 
his intention of giving up all idea 
of entering religion. The news had 
shocked the elder brother nearly as 
much as it did the mother, but while 
the old Irishwoman had grieved 
over the inevitable fate of a spoiled 
priest, Michael had sorrowed from 
other motives. He knew his brother 
probably better than did_ their 
mother, and while Mrs. Power felt 
that Jim, having missed his voca- 
tion, was now bound sooner or later 
to go to the devil, Michael feared 
that he had already started on that 
delectable road. And the passing 
years had only served to confirm 
that fear. 

The priest laid aside his pipe and 
drew a letter from his pocket. It 
was from Jim; the first for five 
years; the second since Jim had re- 
turned from abroad, and the sixth 
perhaps since they had parted. All 
the others had begged for assistance 
and this was no exception. But this 
one’s tone was different, and Father 
Power did not quite know what to 
make of it. He read it over. 


“I’m in London now but I shall 
be coming down to see you within 
the next few days. I am up against 
it pretty badly. Things have been 
fairly desperate with me but now I 
seem to have reached a crisis, and I 
am relying on you to help me out 
and put me on the way to a fresh 
start. You've got to help me, Mike, 
you must. 

“Yours, 
“Jim.” 


There were several points about 
the letter that Father Power did not 
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like. What had Jim been doing 
now, to be “up against it”? What 
was the crisis? Probably things 
were bad with Jim but just how bad 
he could not guess. The letter told 
him nothing on which he could 
form an opinion, so he yawned and 
put the letter back in his pocket. 
Knocking the ashes from his pipe 
and replacing it in the rack, he took 
up his breviary and rose somewhat 
stifly from his chair. He was tired 
after a long, and for him, heavy, 
day, and in no mood to puzzle his 
brains over Jim’s possible vagaries. 
His brother would probably show 
himself in due course; time enough 
then to worry. He sighed gently 
and passed into the adjoining room, 
to bed. 

The big Westminster clock above 
the fireplace ticked on monoto- 
nously till presently it chimed and 
struck twelve. Twelve deep and 
solemn notes. Outside, somewhere 
down in the sleeping village, a be- 
lated cart rumbled homewards. A 
dying cinder detached itself from 
the flickering fire and fell to the 
hearth with a startling little crash, 
and the crumbling fire, flaring up 
for an instant, died down and left 
the room darker than ever. Not 
even the sound of Father Power’s 
snoring penetrated from the next 
room through the closed door and 
heavy curtains. The minutes slowly 
passed in silence and ever increas- 
ing gloom. 

Suddenly the long folds of the 
green window curtains stirred 
slightly; then they parted softly 
down the center as the window was 
pushed gently open from outside. 
After a second’s pause the beam 
from an electric torch suddenly 
stabbed the darkness. Like a long 
steely finger pointing from the gap 
in the curtains, it probed every cor- 
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ner; then the owner being appar- 
ently satisfied with his search, it 
went as suddenly out. The curtains 
opened wider and a man dropped 
lightly from the window-sill to the 
floor. Quickly and silently he closed 
the window behind him, drew the 
heavy green folds, and stood for a 
moment listening, intent. 

No sound came to perturb him, 
and growing accustomed to the 
feeble light he stepped forward 
briskly but silently to the center of 
the room. The cosy appearance of 
the armchair with table and glass 
beside it, drawn up to what was 
left of the fire, tempted him. He 
took a stride towards it, and the 
faint glimmer from the dying em- 
bers lit up his face, which broke 
slowly into a broad grin as he 
glanced round him. 


“Good old Mike! Knows how to 


make himself comfortable, at any 
rate. Always did know how to look 


after Number One!” 

He took a sniff at the tumbler and 
ruefully smacked his lips at the 
absence of-any bottle. Thrusting 
his hands deep into his jacket 
pockets, which already bulged omi- 
nously—one with the torch, the 
other with the knobby outlines of 
a small revolver—he commenced a 
tour of the room. The books an- 
noyed him, plainly, though the titles 
of some must have taken his mind 
back to pleasanter days. A desk 
beyond the window promised better 
entertainment, but after a few min- 
utes quiet rummaging with the aid 
of the torch he gave this up and 
turned towards a dark object hang- 
ing loosely across the back of a 
chair. He smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders as he held aloft in his 
two hands—a priest’s cassock. The 
familiar thing amused him. He ex- 
amined it critically for a moment, 
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turning it this way and that, then, 
yielding to a sudden impulse, he 
slipped it on. Flinging aside his 
hat, the biretta lying on the chair 
quickly took its place—and there 
stood to all appearances Father 
Michael Power, Catholic priest. 

Drawing himself to his full height 
and placing one open palm on his 
breast, he raised the other, with 
solemn dignity, as though to make 
the sign of the cross over an imagi- 
nary penitent, in approved melo- 
dramatic fashion. But suddenly the 
uplifted hand dropped to his side 
and the faint grin vanished from 
his face. Shaking his head deci- 
sively he muttered to himself 
“Steady, boy, steady,” and stepped 
towards the armchair again. But 
he came to an abrupt halt and the 
expression on his face hardened as 
he turned towards the window and 
listened intently. From the dis- 
tance, somewhere in the convent 
grounds, came the sound of men’s 
voices and a dog barking. Then 
stillness again, and the listener 
glanced towards the doors, wonder- 
ing whether the sounds had dis- 
turbed anybody in the house and 
would bring them to the room. Then 
he suddenly swung round to face 
the bedroom and took a step back- 
ward as the door slowly opened, 
the curtain was pushed back, and a 
hand was seen groping for the elec- 
tric light switch. 

Snap! The room was suddenly 
flooded with light—and thus the 
two brothers faced each other after 
twenty years. 

Save for the difference in expres- 
sion the resemblance was perfect. 
Father Michael’s regular life and 
habits and serene temperament 
were reflected in the calm, steady 
gaze with which he confronted his 
brother. Jim, with the shifty, 
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haunted look of the man who is 
“wanted,” stared at him uncertain 
what to do or say. He hesitated, 
doubting his ground even before his 
own brother. Father Michael spoke 
first, quietly and deliberately. The 
letter had prepared him for Jim’s 
coming though not exactly in this 
fashion. Nevertheless, he was not 
altogether surprised. 

“You, Jim? What are you doing 
here? And in that ...?” he mo- 
tioned with his hand to the other’s 
unwonted garb. 

“Yes, Michael; it’s Jim.” Then, 
recovering his wits quickly, partly 
under the pressing urge of necessity 
but reassured also by his brother’s 
quiet manner, he went on. 

“Listen; don’t ask me how I got 
in—your window fasteners wouldn’t 
keep a draft out. I left London yes- 
terday ... didn’t dream they'd fol- 
low me... thought they were con- 


centrating on Parkin, the forger you 
know—yes, I’m the other man; ac- 
complice, they call me in the papers, 
but dupe would be the better word.” 
He halted a moment for breath then 


continued. “I came in by the win- 
dow because I didn’t want your 
housekeeper kicking up a fuss and 
blabbing about your late visitor, 
see? As for this,” glancing down 
at the long black folds of the cas- 
sock, “I found it over a chair, 
and—” he smiled sheepishly at his 
brother. “Well, I just couldn’t re- 
sist it. That’s all.” He finished 
lamely. 

“Another temptation succumbed 
to, eh, Jim?” Michael laughed. 
“But I have no housekeeper; I am 
quite alone here save for the daily 
visits of Sister Josephine who comes 
over from the convent to attend to 
my rooms and bring me my meals. 
So you will no doubt be relieved to 
hear that we are alone, so far.” 
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“That’s all right,” said Jim, “but 
it won’t be for long. “Those voices,” 
he jerked his head towards the win- 
dow, “they’ve evidently been watch- 
ing me in London closer than I 
thought; hoping I’d make a move 
that would give Parkin away, I sup- 
pose. Parkin is lying low, scared 
stiff, and I saw my chance to get 
away—get away, mark you, not 
from the police—I’ve done nothing 
—but from him! God, Michael! 
I'd give anything to be free of his 
clutches, to make a fresh start, and 
it’s for that I came down here. It’s 
sooner than you expected me, and 
in a different way, I know, but I 
had to take my chance when it of- 
fered, and now you’ve got to hide 
me, get me out of the country, any- 
thing. You’ve got to help me, Mike, 
you must!” 

Jim flung out his hands in a 
wild imploring gesture and uncon- 
sciously used the very words of his 
letter. A swift realization that his 
brother really needed help and, 
what was more, for once deserved 
it, swept over the priest. He be- 
lieved his brother and instantly 
made up his mind that if it were 
humanly possible Jim should get 
that fresh start for which he craved. 
And so he quickly took command 
of the situation. 

“Right, Jim; rely on me,” he said 
quietly. “As I understand matters 
the police only gave you so much 
rope in the expectation that you 
would betray Parkin’s hiding-place. 
Now they are after you because they 
believe you are trying to slip out of 
their hands. And your move will 
make them all the more certain that 
you are mixed up with Parkin, but 
I believe you: I take your word 
that you really want to make a new 
beginning, and that is enough for 
me.” He stroked his chin and pon- 
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dered a moment; then he went on 
speaking, rapidly but quietly. “Keep 
that cassock on—it’s the best dis- 
guise you could have hit upon—and 
play up to it; you know enough 
about that to bluff a policeman! 
Here, sit down and light a pipe; take 
one from the rack.” As Jim obeyed 
Father Michael heaped more coal 
on the fire and stirred it to a blaze. 
Fetching a decanter and glass from 
the little sideboard cupboard he 
poured out a generous whisky. “Now 
drink this and pull yourself to- 
gether.” He drew up another chair 
and seated himself at the opposite 
side of the fire. 

“If they have tracked you so far 
they will be sure to come making 
inquiries here; they’re sure to have 
seen the light from my room if not 
this, so there’s no use putting it out 
now. By the way, how did you come 
from London?” 

‘Train. Never suspected anything. 


Must have given away my destina- 
tion when I took my ticket at Pad- 


dington. Shadowed from there, I 
suppose, while one of them went off 
for a warrant.” 

Suddenly Jim’s jerky narrative 
was interrupted by a loud hammer- 
ing from the hall. He started for- 
ward but his brother quickly pushed 
him back to his seat. “Stay there,” 
he said sharply, “and keep your 
wits about you.” Then he stepped 
out into the passage. 

Jim listened with mixed feelings 
to the sounds from outside. The 
scrape of the bolt being withdrawn, 
the snap of the big key, and then the 
creak of the door itself being opened, 
all these noises heralded, for aught 
he knew, the entry of the police. 
And their plans were hopelessly in- 
complete; they had no story to tell, 
nothing to account for his presence. 
Voices came from the hall but he 
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could not make out what was being 
said. Then Father Michael sud- 
denly returned. “A sick call from 
the village,” he said quickly, and 
hurried past to his bedroom. He 
was back almost at once, in hat, 
coat, and muffler. “You must fend 
for yourself till I return, Jim. I 
cannot wait now. Good-by and good 
luck,” and he was gone. 

For a moment Jim was dismayed. 
He felt scared at being left alone. 
He had won the promise of his 
brother’s assistance and now that 
that prop had suddenly been with- 
drawn he felt helpless. He took an- 
other pull at the spirits, and this re- 
vived him. He felt better, and set 
himself to evolve a plan. The first 
question seemed to be, should he 
go or stay? But he had no sooner 
formed the question than it was 
answered for him by the sound of 
a motor drawing up outside quickly 
followed by a further banging at 
the door; this time a peremptory 
and emphatic series of blows that 
seemed to say that the man who 
knocked had no intention of being 
denied, no matter what the time of 
night. There was no help for it 
now; he must remain and, with a 
shrug of the shoulders as he glanced 
down at his cassock, play the priest 
once more. 

He strode with sudden determi- 
nation into the passage and opened 
the outer door. Two men in over- 
coats and soft hats pushed past him 
into the room; then seeing who had 
opened the door to them their man- 
ner changed. They removed their 
hats awkwardly and the blustering 
manner left them as he followed 
them into the room. 

“Sorry to trouble you at this time 
of night, sir,” said the first, “but 
we're looking for some one, and 
while my men are searching the 
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park we thought you might be able 
to help us. We saw your light so 
we knew somebody must be up.” 

Jim began to realize that for the 
moment at any rate he was master 
of the situation. Michael’s absence 
was, after all, a stroke of luck. 
Alone, he could pass for Father 
Michael Power, chaplain to St. 
Monica’s convent, if need arose. 

“Quite so,” he agreed, and closing 
the door gently he took up a strate- 
gical position on the hearth rug, 
hands behind him, back tc the fire. 

“And what do you wish me to 
do? HowcanI help you? But first 
of all,” he added as an afterthought, 
“perhaps you will be kind enough 
to tell me who you are?” 

The bigger of the two men, podgy 
and shortwinded, replied. 

“Detective-Inspector-Forsythe-of- 
Scotland-Yard.” He rattled the 
words off like a well-learned lesson 
from the book. “And this is my 
assistant, Brooks, He nodded 
towards the other, who had been 
standing in the middle of the room 
twirling his hat round and round in 
front of him and all the while peer- 
ing about as though he expected 
something to jump at him from the 
shadows. 

“Glad to assist you in any way 
possible, gentlemen,” said Jim, feel- 
ing more confident. He felt that he 
had something more than a fighting 
chance with these two and deter- 
mined to make the most of his op- 
portunity—and his position. ““Won’t 
you have a drink?” he suddenly put 
in, “you'll find glasses over there,” 
nodding towards the _ sideboard, 
“please help yourselves.” 

Brooks, nothing loath, quickly 
brought two tumblers to the little 
table and filled one which he handed 
to Forsyth. He poured out a second 
for himself, and then, after a mo- 
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ment’s hesitation, filled Jim’s glass 
and held it out to him. Jim took it 
mechanically, with a nod and a 
smile. He had never yet been known 
to refuse a whisky and soda. They 
all three raised their glasses, but 
while Jim and Forsyth drained 
theirs, Brooks held his up towards 
Jim as though toasting him. He 
glanced with his beady little eyes 
from the tumbler in Jim’s hand to 
the clock then to Jim’s face and 
back to the clock again, whose 
hands pointed to the quarter before 


one. 
“Your health, Father!” he said 
“Er, not saying Mass to- 


suddenly. 
morrow?” 

His eyes searched Jim’s intently 
and for a moment the make-believe 
priest felt the ground slipping away 
from him. Evidently here was a 
Catholic, or at least some one who 
knew that priests do not as a rule 
drink whiskies and sodas after mid- 
night if they intend saying Mass 
next morning. For the first time in 
his life he mentally cursed Johnny 
Walker. 

“Er, no,” he replied, mastering his 
nerves and his wits. Then feeling 
that some excuse was called for, he 
went on, “You see, I’m traveling to- 
morrow, and as I have to leave this 
out-of-the-way place so very early, 
Mass is quite out of the question for 
once.” 

Brooks looked at him quizzically. 
“Oh, I see!” he remarked, and emp- 
tied his glass at a gulp. Then he 
resumed his inspection of the room. 
He suddenly took a quick step for- 
ward and picked up something from 
the floor, where it had fallen beside 
the desk. “Your hat, Father?” he 
questioned, holding up a very dila- 
pidated soft gray felt, quite un- 
priestly, and bearing a dirty green 
streak across it where Jim had 











bumped against a low-hanging 
branch in his cross-country run 
through the convent grounds. But 
having scored his first point he was 
ready enough for this. Brooks was 
probably one of those keen young 
men who suspect everybody and 
everything, and the episode of the 
whisky, though cleverly maneu- 
vered, had been Jim’s score. He 
smiled broadly at Brooks as he took 
the hat and slung it on to a hook 
behind the door as though that 
were its natural home. “Yes, 
thanks,” he remarked genially, “one 
I use in the garden—along with 
these—” and he thrust out a heavy, 
muddy, and unclerical brown boot. 
“You see, it doesn’t matter much 
what one wears in a secluded gar- 
den like mine, and a brother’s cast- 
off stuff comes in most useful!” 

Brooks grunted and shrugged his 
shoulders. Jim turned to Forsyth. 

“Who are you after this time, in- 
spector, and what is he doing in 
these parts?” 

Forsyth put down his empty 
glass. “He’s a pal of Parkin, the 
forger, who has managed to keep 
out of our hands up to now in some 
trick hiding place of his, and we 
guessed this fellow would give the 
show away if we gave him time and 
watched him long enough. Then 
he suddenly got wind-up over some- 
thing and bolted. And need to; 
we've got nothing against him on 
this count, but he’s got a shady 
record and I suppose he reckoned 
that would go against him if he was 
caught with Parkin. Anyway, we 
can’t afford to let him out of our 
sight, he’s too useful, so when we 
heard he’d come down here we fol- 
lowed. He was last seen hopping 
over the wall into these grounds, so 
he can’t be far. We thought you 
might have seen or heard something 
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of him as you’ve been sitting up.” 

“Not a sign, I assure you,” said 
Jim, thankful the point was not 
more difficult. Forsyth turned to 
his assistant. “Come along, Brooks, 
we'd better be off.” Brooks seemed 
loath to leave, but in face of his 
senior’s decision and with no real 
excuse for staying he had no option 
but to follow Forsyth to the door, 
where, with a cheery “Good-night!” 
Jim was mightily relieved to see 
them make for their car. He closed 
the door and returned to his posi- 
tion on the rug, though the fire was 
nearly out by now. Whilst con- 
gratulating himself on their depar- 
ture, he was not quite happy about 
Brooks. “That little devil’s dan- 
gerous,” he muttered, as he poured 
himself out another whisky. 

Outside, a fierce but whispered 
argument was proceeding between 
Forsyth and Brooks, standing be- 
side their car. “I'll bet you any- 
thing you like that fellow’s no 
priest,” Brooks was saying. “Think 
I’ve been an R. C. all my life with- 
out knowing a pukka priest when I 
see one? See the shifty look on his 
face when he took that whisky and 
I questioned him about his Mass? 
And his hands! Ever see a priest 
with hands like them? All priests 
take care of their hands. ... Why? 
Well, on account of .. . Oh, but you 
wouldn’t understand,” he broke off, 
disgusted at the other’s obtuseness. 
He clambered into the car, where 
Forsyth joined him and started up 
the engine. As the car was on the 
point of moving Brooks suddenly 
leaned forward and placed a re- 
straining hand on the other’s arm. 

“T’ll tell you what...” he began, 
excitedly. 


As the minutes passed Jim began 
to feel more comfortable. The de- 
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tectives were gone, his brother 
would be back any minute, and 
then his complete escape could be 
planned. For the moment, his 
greatest safety lay in remaining 
where he was, the make-believe 
priest. What irony that the career 
he had rejected should now prove 
his salvation; that the vocation he 
had lost should now come to his aid 
in this strange manner. 


BANG! The sudden report, in- 
tensified a hundredfold by the still- 
ness of the night, brought him out 
of his reverie with a jolt. It was 
immediately followed by a gasping 
cry, and the sound of a man shout- 
ing. Then, after a moment’s pause, 
the outer door was smashed open, 
the inner one swung violently back, 
and Forsyth staggered into the 
room, half carrying, half dragging, 
the limp form of Brooks. 

“Accidental shot!” he gasped out, 


depositing his burden on the floor 
and reaching for a cushion to place 


under his head. “Reckon he’s near 
done for. Got the phone here? If 
not—” he was cut short by Brooks, 
who moaned painfully and whis- 
pered something to his chief. For- 
syth staggered to his feet and stood 
breathing hard from his exertions. 
“Says he’s dying—wants a priest— 
R. C., you know.” 

Jim gazed helplessly down at the 
man on the floor. He knew well 
enough what was wanted from him, 
but though he had played some low 
tricks in his life he could not bring 
himself to play such a trick on a 
dying man. Then he glanced at 
Forsyth, and suddenly realized that 
he was trapped unless he acted at 
once. But the fates were with him. 
Even as he hesitated whether to 
make a bolt for it the figure of 
Father Michael appeared in the 
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doorway. The priest halted abruptly, 
plainly puzzled by the scene before 
him, and glanced from one to an- 
other as though searching for an 
explanation. Then he removed his 
hat and muffler. 

Forsyth was taken right off his 
guard by the sudden appearance of 
Jim’s double, and Jim saw his op- 
portunity. 

“He’s shot, dying!” he jerked out, 
pointing to Brooks. “Wants the 
priest—you attend to him while I 
go for a doctor!” 

His sudden dive for the door coin- 
cided with a remarkable recovery 
on the part of the “dying man.” 
Brooks scrambled to his feet yelling 
“Stop him!” Forsyth made a lunge 
at him as he passed, but so did 
Father Michael, and between them 
they missed him, collided heavily 
with Brooks, and brought the elec- 
tric light standard down with a 
crash, plunging the room into sud- 
den and complete darkness. 

Above the confusion and the noise 


‘the door suddenly banged heavily 


and the big key loudly snapped 
home in the lock. Then the 
gleam from Brooks’ torch viciously 
stabbed the darkness. He and For- 
syth made a dash for the door and 
tugged at it furiously. “No good, 
he’s locked it!” plaintively cried 
Brooks, and the two of them dived 


‘at the window curtains, tore them 


apart, and flung open the casement. 
The more agile Brooks was out in a 
flash, the heavier Forsyth follow- 
ing, but with one leg over the sill 
he paused as the whirr of a motor 
came up from the road. The voice 
of Brooks came from below the 
window: “Lord!” it said, “he’s got 
our car!” Then Forsyth dropped 
down beside him, and the two 
started to run and stumble towards 
the road. 
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Father Michael quietly struck a 
match and lit a candle on the mantle- 
piece. He carefully stood the fallen 
electric light standard on to its feet 
again, and moved towards the door. 

From the open window there 
came the distant sound of a big car 
running at top speed down the road, 
but Father Michael was smiling to 
himself as he took a big key from 
his pocket and inserted it in the 
locked door. He went across to the 
window, closed it, and drew the cur- 
tains; then he took the candle from 
the mantlepiece, and still smiling, 
went back to bed. The noise of the 
swiftly running car rapidly faded 
away into the silence of the night, 
a silence that was broken only by 
the melancholy voice of Brooks, this 
time from the road beyond the 
hedge. Faint but petulant, there 
came the one word, “Damn!” 


In his dimly lit sitting room, 
Father Michael Power once again 
sat making his evening meditation. 
A thin wisp of bluish smoke 
twirled upward from the glowing 
pipe-bowl that could just be dis- 
cerned round the corner of the high- 
backed chair. The curtains were 
drawn across the windows, and the 
light from the flickering fire flung 
gaunt shadows across the floor and 
threw them grotesquely dancing on 
to the ceiling behind, lighting up in 
their passage the rows of books that 
lined the walls. 

The Four Last Things had little 
place in Father Michael’s mind to- 
night. His meditation was on other 
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matters, and he drew a letter from 
his pocket and laid aside his pipe. 
The letter was long and seemingly 
of a rambling nature, but here and 
there a sentence brought a smile to 
the priest’s face—a smile not so 
much of merriment as of thankful- 
ness and quiet content. 


“. . . Hope they returned your 
cassock and biretta; I left them in 
the back of the car... strange that 
the garb I disgraced should have 
proved my salvation—salvation !— 
perhaps there’s more in my unin- 
tentional use of that word than you 
or I can see just yet; anyhow, you 
gave me the start I needed, and I’m 
not going back on you, Mike... . 
I've got a job here, on a farm! 
Proper sort of place to think things 
out. ... You’re too clever to be shut 
away down there in a Sussex vil- 
lage; you should have been a 
Jesuit! Your trick of overturning 


the lamp and locking the door in 
the darkness, making them think it 


was I, was great strategy! ... 


Father Michael smiled again. Then 
he yawned, and put the letter back 
in his pocket. Having knocked the 
ashes from his pipe and replaced it 
in the rack (for he was a methodi- 
cal man—as befits a strategist) he 
took up his breviary, rose stiffly 
from his chair, for he had had a 
hard day in his garden, glanced 
round to see that all was in order, 
switched off the light, and passed 
through the curtained doorway to 
the adjoining room, to bed. 





ST. MARY’S, 


BALTIMORE 


By J. C. WALSH 


N the 10th of July, 1791, there 

arrived in Baltimore, after a 
voyage begun at St. Malo on April 
8th, four priests and five Levites, 
who were taken to a house at No. 
94 Baltimore Street. They had 
come to establish a seminary for the 
education of priests, and so prompt- 
ly did they set about the business 
that by the 18th of July they had 
rented a large building which the 
year before was known as the “One 
Mile Tavern” and had moved into 
it. Four days later the Superior, 
Father Nagot, said his first Mass in 
the new seminary, and on October 
the 3d the regular work of training 
was begun. After a hundred and 
forty years (almost) the Gentlemen 
of St. Sulpice are still training men 


for the priesthood on the same spot. 
This is the Mother House of the 


Church in the United States. All 
the other seminaries are its spiritual 
children. 

John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, 
was a man of vision, “a great priest 
who in his day served God,” and 
who was not cast down by the fact 
that his flock was small. He could 
count about 15,000 laity in Mary- 
land, 7,000 in Pennsylvania, per- 
haps 1,500 in New York, and there 
may have been enough scattered 
over the rest of the States to make 
a total of 25,000. There were 25 
priests to minister to this number, 
two of them over seventy and sev- 
eral others close to that age. Yet 
already, in 1789, Bishop Carroll had 
opened a Catholic College at George- 
town. He went to England for his 
episcopal consecration in the sum- 
mer of 1790, and before a month 


was over he had arranged with the 
Sulpicians to send men to Baltimore 
to start a seminary. 

Why the Sulpicians? Why French 
priests to train others who musf 
speak English? For one reason, 
there were no seminary priests to 
be had in England or in Ireland. 
Those countries had had to have 
their own priests trained on the con- 
tinent up to the time of the French 
Revolution. For another, the So- 
ciety of Jesus, of which the Bishop 
had been a member, had been dis- 
solved. The Sulpicians lived, in 
France, in daily prospect of assassi- 
nation or judicial murder, but they 
were calm enough to make plans 
for times that would be better. Be- 
sides, they were not educators, in 
the general sense, their whole care 
being devoted to “forming” men for 
the priesthood. Their founder had 
seen that the parish priest, who was 
given very little consideration under 
the social and political organization 
which marked the breaking up of 
the feudal system, was tremen- 
dously important to religion. So he 
founded a society that had no other 
purpose than the training of secular 
priests. They were secular priests 
themselves, making no vows but 
those made by all priests, and living 
in community only because the na- 
ture of their work made that neces- 
sary. As the Society had been in 
existence for a century and a half, 
it had some disposable money with 
which to send its men abroad and 
to finance the foundation of a semi- 
nary in a diocese that had no money 
for the purpose. No wonder Bishop 
Carroll was ready to arrange for 
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their services, when he learned they 
were to be had, with a minimum of 
delay. 

But these pioneers in a new field 
had to undergo some experiences, 
little suspected when they left home, 
that were disturbing to their habits 
and conceptions, just as happened, 
in some form, with all other new- 
comers to this unsettled continent. 

In what one might call the march- 
ing orders issued by their superior, 
it was mentioned that “since its 
proper and characteristic aim is to 
concern itself with the education of 
the clergy, the directors of the semi- 
nary will confine and consecrate 
themselves entirely to this work.” 
But that was not to be. The four 
priests had brought five students 
with them, and for a long time there 
were no others. Meantime there 
was an increasing demand for the 
ministrations of priests, and those 
who lived in the seminary could not 
resist the calls that poured in on 
the new Bishop. The less so that 
their own number soon grew by new 
accessions from France. Father 
David took charge of three missions 
in Maryland. Father Garnier found- 
ed the parish of St. Patrick in 
Baltimore. Fathers Levadoux and 
Flaget set out for the Mississippi 
valley. Father Tessier founded a 
parish around the seminary. And 
the cathedral, with the large addi- 
tion to its effective made possible 
by the presence of the priests in the 
seminary, took on the local impor- 
tance with which it has been ever 
since invested. Of twelve priests 
who came in the last ten years of 
the eighteenth century, all but one 
had to disregard the parting ad- 
monition to confine themselves to 
the seminary and consecrate them- 
selves to its work. 

Finally, in 1801, the superior at 


Paris lost patience. “At the end of 
ten years,” he wrote to Bishop Car- 
roll, “things stand as they did on 
the first day . . . we have done 
nothing and been able to do nothing 
of all that we meant to do... the 
students did not come.” He saw 
nothing for it but to withdraw. 
Bishop Carroll begged him not to, 
but Father Emery, the superior, 
could see no hope. He took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the arrival of Pope Pius 
VII. in Paris, for the coronation of 
Napoleon, to acquaint the Holy 
Father with his decision and the 
grounds upon which he based it. 
“My son,” said the much afflicted 
Pontiff, “let it stand; yes, let that 
seminary stand, for it will bear 
fruit in its own time.” And so the 
seminary “stood,” and has stood 
ever since. 

Meantime, in 1792, one Stephen 
Badin, a native of Orleans, had been 
obliged to leave France to avoid 
political persecution. He took his 
final year’s instruction in the Balti- 
more seminary, and was ordained in 
1793, the first Catholic priest or- 
dained in the United States. Two 
of the Levites who came on the first 
ship were ordained in 1794, and one 
in 1795. The second student to 
enter after the opening was the 
Russian Prince Gallitzin, whose 
mother was daughter of the Prus- 
sian General von Schmettau. He 
was ordained in 1795 under the 
name of Schmet, and at once set 
out for the missions in the moun- 
tain districts of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. At last, in 1800, the 
first native American student, Wil- 
liam Matthews, received Holy Or- 
ders. Father Matthews was a 
nephew of Archbishop Neale; he 
was pastor of St. Patrick’s in Wash- 
ington for fifty years. Father Igna- 
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tius Brooke and Father Michael 
Cuddy were ordained in 1803, and 
there were no more until 1808. In 
1810, the year the first superior, 
Father Nagot, turned the direction 
of the seminary over to Father Tes- 
sier, the only ordination was that of 
a young French nobleman, Joubert 
de la Muraille. The harvest of 
twenty years had not been abun- 
dant, but a beginning had been 
made. In the next twenty years 
there were forty-eight ordinations, 
the names indicating fourteen from 
Maryland, nineteen of Irish birth or 
parentage, and seven of German. 
The Sulpicians who came out 
from France to help the newly or- 
ganized Church found themselves, 
as time went on, far removed from 
the quiet community life they had 
been instructed to follow. Father 
Flaget, after his missions in the 
west, became Bishop of Bardstown, 


where he set up another seminary. 
His friend and fellow voyager on 
his journey from France, Father 
David, took charge of this seminary 
and later became coadjutor to the 


Bishop of Bardstown. For a while 
he was Bishop of Bardstown, till 
Bishop Flaget was made to recon- 
sider his resignation. Bishop Flaget 
was forty-seven when he was conse- 
crated, and until he was eighty-five 
he traveled over Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Illinois 
and Michigan. Bishop David had 
rigidly declined the sees of Phila- 
delphia and New Orleans, but 
yielded to the wishes of his friend, 
Bishop Flaget that he be his coad- 
jutor. He made a deep impression, 
as seminary superior, on the priest- 
hood of our Middle West. Father 
Richard came from France to the 
Seminary in 1792. He went on to 
Detroit, after a season among the 
Creoles and the Indians, succeeding 
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Father Levadoux, one of the first 
Sulpician group, won the admira- 
tion of all, and fell a victim to 
cholera in 1832. Father Dubourg 
joined the Sulpicians at the Semi- 
nary in 1795. In 1815 he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of New Orleans, but 
long before he went there, as ulti- 
mately he did, he had built a cathe- 
dral and founded a university at St. 
Louis. Father Ambrose Maréchal 
had reached the Seminary in 1792. 
He was appointed Bishop of Phila- 
delphia in 1816, but succeeded in 
being excused. He was made Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore in 1817. Final- 
ly, there was Father Dubois, who, 
after bearing a large part in estab- 
lishing a subsidiary of the Seminary 
which afterwards became Mount St. 
Mary’s, of Emmitsburg, was ap- 
pointed Bishop of New York in 
1826. Here he tried to establish 
another seminary and failed, but 
his coadjutor, afterwards Arch- 
bishop Hughes, succeeded, with all 
Bishop Dubois’ encouragement. 
Bishop Hughes was a graduate of 
St. Mary’s at Emmitsburg, which 
Bishop Dubois loved so well. 

The list of those who, going out 
from the Seminary where they were 
“formed” on the old Sulpician plan, 
have been illustrious in the Church 
of the United States, is past all 
numbering. The old Mother House 
has been “forming” the secular 
clergy, in ever increasing numbers, 
decade after decade. The old brick 
walls have been straining to hold 
the students, in the same spot where 
the first superior could get none. 
The hundred thousand francs the 
first group brought with them look 
small beside the two millions that 
have had to be found to construct 
new quarters on a new site for the 
overflow. Pius VII. was right. The 
Seminary has stood and has borne 
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fruit. Half the hierarchy of the 
country was present at the dedica- 
tion of the new Seminary to testify 
their esteem for St. Sulpice and its 
great work in America. The Church 
that St. Mary’s mothered has grown 
so great that now the problem is 
not, as it was during the first twenty 
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years, where the students are to 
come from and when they are to 
come, but how to provide for those 
that arrive, in ever growing num- 
bers from every corner of that vast 
garden in which the labors of the 
founders of St. Mary’s of Baltimore 
have borne their abundant fruit. 





CROSSROADS 


By NANcY BUCKLEY 


NE way is pleasant, smooth, and wide, 
All filled with careless throngs 
Who follow Pleasure, eager-eyed, 
Lured on by siren songs. 


One way is but a tangled trail 
Where sharp stones bruise the feet, 
But hidden close within the vale 
Are blossoms rare and sweet. 


I’ve made my choice of the roads to-day ... 
Walk with me, Christ, on the thorny way. 





A SAGA OF ENGLISH GENTLEMEN 


By I. J. SEMPER 


HEN Cardinal Newman, in his 

prose masterpiece, The Idea of 
a University, defined a university as 
a training school for gentlemen and 
a gentleman as one who never in- 
flicts pain, he gave classic expres- 
sion to the Englishman’s ideal of 
an Englishman. This ideal which 
glorifies the English gentleman as 
a certain New York impresario 
glorifies the American girl, his- 
torically goes back to Sir Thomas 
Hoby, who was the arbiter elegan- 
tiarum of the Elizabethan age. He 
translated Il Cortegiano of Baldas- 
sare Castiglione, which Dr. Johnson 
styled “the best book that ever was 


written upon good breeding.” Hoby’s 


translation, published under the 
title of The Courtier, was long the 
standard authority on the training 
of a gentleman, Sir Philip Sidney, 
for instance, never stirring abroad 
without a copy of Hoby’s book in 
his pocket. And Sidney’s myriad- 
minded contemporary, the greatest 
genius that England has produced, 
who began life as a country-bred 
youth and who went up to London 
to embrace a profession stigmatized 
by society and discredited by law, 
was never more English than when 
he looked upon his immortal dramas 
not as works of literature to be 
printed and preserved for posterity 
but as so many convenient stepping- 
stones to a competency which would 
enable him to sport a coat of arms 
and to sign himself—Will. Shaks- 
pere, gent. 

It is a far cry from Sidney and 
Shakespeare to Tennyson and Dr. 


I 


Thomas Arnold, and yet it was 
Tennyson’s proudest boast that the 
friend whom he worshiped, Arthur 
Henry Hallam, bore “the grand old 
name of gentleman,” a name which 
the famous headmaster of Rugby 
stamped with a British trademark 
and placed above all other names, 
when he wrote: “A thorough Eng- 
lish gentleman — Christian, manly, 
and enlightened—is more, I believe, 
than Guizot or Sismondi could com- 
prehend; it is a finer specimen of 
human nature than any other coun- 
try, I believe, could furnish.” And, 
to drop from mid-Victorian clouds 
to the solid earth of our own day, 
we have Dean Inge using the same 
standard of comparison, when he 
informs his readers that “the Cath- 
olic priest may be something higher 
than a gentleman, but a gentleman, 
qua Catholic priest, he is not.” The 
man who in his social contacts 
never inflicts pain—here surely we 
have the national beau ideal of what 
constitutes the fine flower of Eng- 
lish manhood. 

It is only in the light of this ideal 
that a number of recent novels and 
plays by popular English authors 
are at all intelligible. How else are 
we to explain the many full-length 
portraits of English gentlemen which 
we find in John Galsworthy’s The 
Forsyte Saga and A Modern Comedy? 
The main interest of these two im- 
pressive volumes attaches to the 
Piccadilly parade of conventional 
virtues which make up the whole 
duty of the one hundred per cent 
gentleman. 











II 


In The Forsyte Saga and its 
sequel A Modern Comedy, which 
run to some 1,668 pages of fine 
print, and which represent his most 
ambitious achievement up to date, 
John Galsworthy has attempted 
nothing less than a cross section of 
modern English life. He carries the 
story of the Forsyte Family over a 
period of three generations, The 
Forsyte Saga opening with the year 
1886 and A Modern Comedy closing 
with our own time. Galsworthy 
raises his curtain on a typical upper 
middle-class family, which traces 
its origin back to an eighteenth cen- 
tury farmer of Dorset, whose son, 
a stonemason by trade, moved to 
London, became a master-builder, 
and at his death left thirty thousand 
pounds to his ten children. By the 
year 1886 these children and their 
children have turned the thirty 
thousand pounds into “a cool mil- 
lion,” and have thereby achieved a 
social status which enables them to 
look back with amused condescen- 
sion upon the Dorset farmer and 
the London stonemason. 

The protagonist of the first vol- 
ume, Soames Forsyte, a grandson 
of the stonemason, is a solicitor in 
his father’s firm, a man of substance 
with a rapidly increasing income, a 
member of the Connoisseurs’ Club, 
a collector of paintings, the pos- 
sessor of a commodious town house 
with a decent ménage, the prospec- 
tive owner of a country home, in a 
word, an English gentleman, if not 
in fact at least in the making. Like 
Paracelsus, he aspires, although, 
unlike Paracelsus, he does not en- 
tirely achieve. His first claim to 
gentility rests upon his assured so- 
cial position as a solicitor and a 
man of leisure, as contrasted with 
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the degradation of a person who 
keeps a shop or works at a trade. 
Soames himself points the moral for 
his second wife, Annette, a French- 
woman, when she is so naive as to 
refer in the presence of the Forsyte 
clan to the Soho restaurant, which 
was once the pride of her mother: 
“Our professional and leisured 
classes still think themselves a cut 
above our business classes, except 
of course the very rich. It may be 
stupid, but there it is, you see. It 
isn’t advisable in England to let 
people know that you ran a restau- 
rant or kept a shop or were in any 
kind of trade.” It is interesting to 
note the exception in favor of “the 
very rich.” In England an ordinary 
or garden variety of business man 
does not make the grade, but an 
enormously wealthy distiller, say, 
experiences little difficulty in crash- 
ing the gate. 

England has been styled the para- 
dise of the rich; social position con- 
fers distinction, but social position 
in turn is inconceivable without the 
money to maintain it. Price Col- 
lier, in his England and the English, 
asserts that the Anglican clergy- 
man’s profession is “the only one in 
which a man may retain all the pre- 
rogatives and privileges of a gentle- 
man, and have all the amenities of 
social courtesy shown him, without 
the possession or expenditure of 
money.” Galsworthy, accordingly, 
scatters comfortable incomes among 
his Forsyte gentlemen, Soames in- 
cluded, with all the gay abandon of 
a farceur handing out fabulous 
sums of stage money. An English 
gentleman must be jolly well fixed 
if, like Soames, he is to indulge an 
expensive taste for old masters. If 
he is so unfortunate as to be re- 
duced to poverty, he might as well 
be dead. Such at least is the view- 
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point of the wealthy old Jolyon 
Forsyte, when he visits Irene, the 
first wife of Soames, who, after her 
divorce, is compelled to eke out a 
beggarly income by giving music 
lessons. She describes her situation 
with simple directness: “I had no 
money.” The thought that rises in 
his mind is too tragic for words: 
“‘No money!” What fate could 
compare with that? Every other 
was involved in it.” The younger 
Forsytes are determined that their 
fate will not be involved in it, and 
hence they are far more cautious in 
the matter of having children than 
the older generation. “If one had 
children and not much income, the 
standard of taste and comfort must 
of necessity go down; what was 
enough for two was not enough for 
four, and so on.” The pound ster- 
ling therefore bulks large in the 
career of Soames, who is not above 


haggling with his architect over 
petty items, evicting a poor tenant 
when the occasion demands, and 
hectoring a board of directors when 
he is threatened with a loss of divi- 


dends. But Soames is too fussy 
about money matters; his anxiety to 
establish his status as a gentleman 
on a firm financial footing suggests 
the inferiority complex of a person 
who has not as yet arrived. 

And then there is a major count 
against him. He violates the code 
in the treatment he accords his first 
wife, Irene. He knows that she de- 
tests him and yet he brutally forces 
his attentions upon her; he hounds 
her lover to his death; he-hires a 
detective to shadow her when she 
leaves his bed and board, and per- 
secutes her in various petty ways; 
in a word, he inflicts too much wan- 
ton pain to be labeled a gentleman. 

But he is not without his fine 
points. Unlike the average Ameri- 
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can millionaire who has both money 
and leisure and yet does not know 
what to do with either, Soames de- 
rives keen delight from his collec- 
tion of old masters. He has the Eng- 
lishman’s extreme sense of privacy, 
his repressed reticence, his pro- 
found reverence for all the little 
niceties of social convention. Every- 
thing must be done with order, de- 
cency and sobriety. No scenes, if 
you please, no fireworks, and above 
all no scandal. Of course he enter- 
tains no absurd scruples about sin 
and all that, but why ring a bell 
when it is so easy to draw the cur- 
tains? He sweats blood when he 
thinks of the notoriety which will 
dance attendance on the nasty but 
necessary business of securing a di- 
vorce from Irene. His quarrel with 
his wife does not turn on the ques- 
tion of right or wrong, but solely 
on his rooted conviction that she 
has not observed “the decencies.” 
It is the same with his second wife, 
Annette, the Frenchwoman. His 
fine feelings are continually out- 
raged by her lack of reticence—a 
coarse French trait! He discovers 
her liaison with a preposterous Bel- 
gian, Prosper Profond by name, and 
again his perturbation springs not 
from any high moral sense but from 
his béte noire—horror of scandal. 
When the lady unblushingly assures 
him that the liaison is to continue— 
with public scandal, if he makes a 
fuss; without public scandal, if he 
acquiesces—he is thoroughly dis- 
gusted of course as any gentleman 
would be, but he manages to recon- 
cile himself to the anomalous situa- 
tion, and even squeezes considerable 
consolation from the thought that 
he is not like the rest of men—es- 
pecially foreigners. 

Soames Forsyte is too bourgeois, 
too mid-Victorian in his worship of 
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property and propriety, too much 
the smug John Bull of the right 
little, tight little island, to be in- 
tended by his creator as other than 
a foil to his cousin, young Jolyon 
Forsyte, who is everything that 
Soames is not. Early in life young 
Jolyon had married in haste, and, 
having sipped to the dregs the bit- 
terness of an unhappy marriage, he 
had defied the entire Forsyte clan, 
his father included, by running 
away with an Austrian woman. 
Fortunately there had been no pub- 
lic scandal. His wife had not sued 
for a divorce. Jolyon and his Aus- 
trian had lived in retirement, and, 
on the death of his wife some years 
later, they had been quietly mar- 
ried. When the story opens Jolyon 
is supporting his Austrian wife and 
their two children on his salary as 
an underwriter for Lloyd’s, with 
what small additional income he can 
garner from the sale of his water 
color drawings. It is obvious that 
Jolyon is no slave to property. Much 
is made of the fact that he endures 
the slings of outrageous fortune 
with equanimity, but it should be 
noted that he is handsomely re- 
warded. The Saga is hardly under 
way before Galsworthy comes to his 
rescue. On page 243, to be exact, 
father and son are reconciled, young 
Jolyon to receive one thousand 
pounds a year during the lifetime 
of the old gentleman and one hun- 
dred thousand pounds at his death. 
Galsworthy has established his 
point. Money is necessary to so- 
cial position, but only the vulgar 
make a fuss about it. A similar dis- 
tinction explains the favorite maxim 
of Siegfried Sassoon’s sporting par- 
son: “Don’t marry for money but 
marry where money is.” 

Jolyon and Soames are poles 
apart in their relation to property, 
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and yet it would seem that there is 
little to choose between them when 
it comes to the acid test—the inflic- 
tion of pain. Both had contracted 
unhappy first marriages and both 
had cut the Gordian knot by inflict- 
ing pain. Jolyon, however, had in- 
flicted his pain with a difference. 
Unlike Soames who had been a 
brute, Jolyon had inflicted only so 
much pain as was absolutely neces- 
sary to extricate himself from an 
unhappy marriage. Galsworthy 
leads us to believe that Jolyon’s 
first wife was simply impossible. He 
deserted her, and sinned if you will, 
but he observed Cardinal Newman’s 
dictum as far as it could be observed 
in his trying situation. And he is 
properly rewarded. Galsworthy 
obligingly wafts the Austrian wife 
from the scene of this world, and 
marries him to Irene, the divorced 
wife of Soames, who is poised before 
us as the ideal woman. She it is 
who, after his death, voices the 
Apologia pro VitaSua: “Hehad true 
refinement; he couldn’t help think- 
ing of others, whatever he did. And 
when he took a resolution which 
went counter, he did it with the 
minimum of defiance.” True refine- 
ment, it would seem, is a mantle 
that covers a multitude of sins. In 
fact the idea of sin never entered 
into Jolyon’s calculations; he had “a 
striking horror of the moral atti- 
tude”; with him it was always a 
question whether the thing that he 
was going to do would hurt another 
person more than was absolutely 
necessary. When his son Jolly 
was about to leave for Harrow and 
he felt the need of advising the 
youth, Galsworthy informs us that 
“the most he could ever have said to 
his son would have been: ‘Look 
here, old man, don’t forget you’re 
a gentleman’.” What more was 
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there to say? If some one had sug- 
gested to Jolyon that he might have 
inculcated a few religious precepts, 
no doubt he would have replied 
with Lord Melbourne: “No one has 
more respect for the Christian re- 
ligion than I have; but, really, when 
it comes to intruding it into private 
life”—the thought becomes too pre- 
posterous for utterance! 

Jolyon’s refinement exhibits it- 
self in his poise, his urbanity, his 
good taste, his gracious manners, 
and above all in his attitude toward 
his work. After he comes into 
his inheritance he devotes himself 
wholly to his water colors, surely 
an ideal employment for a men of 
leisure. Soames has “a room full 
of canvases,” but Jolyon actually 
paints. It is worthy of note, how- 


ever, that he does not paint like a 
painter; he paints like a gentleman. 
“Just an amateur,” he explains. He 


is so casual, so self-conscious, so 
apologetic! He works hard and 
takes himself seriously, but he will 
not bore others by letting them 
know that deep down in his heart 
he favors bigger and better water 
colors. To be busy but never to 
appear busy! How refined and deli- 
cate this attitude toward one’s 
chosen avocation! How Jolyon 
shines by the side of those loud 
working Americans, who are forever 
talking shop and telling the world 
how busy they are! It isn’t good 
form to get excited over anything, 
and if in an unguarded moment a 
gentleman is so unfortunate as to 
betray emotion, he must immedi- 
ately draw into his shell, be non- 
chalant and light a Murad. How 
cheap of Soames to be continually 
making a fuss over things! If 
Soames thanks God that he is not 
like the rest of men, Jolyon thanks 
God that he is not like Soames. 
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Ill 


Soames and Jolyon belong to the 
older generation; when we come to 
the two sons of Jolyon, Jolly, by his 
Austrian wife, and Jon, whose 
mother is Irene, we are four re- 
moves from the Dorset farmer and 
three removes from the London 
stonemason. Jolly does not play 
an important réle in the Saga; he is 
there mainly as a sidelight on the 
training which produces the gentle- 
man. Galsworthy is careful to in- 
struct us that Jolyon had been at 
Eton and Cambridge; and for a few 
brief moments he actually takes us 
with Jolly to Harrow and Oxford. 
When the Boer War breaks out, 
Jolly enlists, contracts a virulent 
disease, and dies in the Transvaal. 
Jolly’s training as a gentleman, if 
we judge from the Harrow and Ox- 
ford scenes, was chiefly an affair 
of social activities and athletics. At 
Harrow the stress is on a football 
game and on the minutiz of correct 
form in dress. At Oxford Jolly en- 
ters Christ Church, one of the ultra- 
fashionable colleges, and we are told 
that “he passed at once into a very 
small set.” We meet him across a 
tea table—a charming figure in 
boating flannels, and later we ap- 
plaud him as he bends over a rhyth- 
mic oar in the Eight. Books, studies 
and dons are conspicuous by their 
absence. In fact the reader will 
search in vain for a single man of 
learning among all the gentlemen 
in Galsworthy’s two bulky volumes. 
It is obvious that scholarship is only 
an occasional by-product in the 
training of a gentleman. 

The educational ideal of Eng- 
land’s famous Public Schools (Pub- 
lic only in name) and its two Major 
Universities, has been clearly stated 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton when he 
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asserts that “they have the positive 
purpose of turning out gentlemen; 
and they do turn out gentlemen, 
even when they expel them.” The 
aim is frankly aristocratic and the 
means employed are social activities 
and sports. The Oxford undergrad- 
uate, for instance, fills his “digs” 
with all the appurtenances for dis- 
pensing hospitality on a grand scale, 
and goes in for all the amenities of 
polite social converse. He also 
knows that it is the correct thing 
“to keep fit,” and hence “he plays 
more than he prays.” The cult of 
the body bulks so large in the curric- 
ulum of an English gentleman that 
Galsworthy hardly does justice to 
it. For a detailed treatment of the 
intimate connection between sports 
and gentility, the reader is referred 
to Siegfried Sassoon’s delightful 
book, Memoirs of a Fozx-Hunting 
Man, the three chief characters of 
which are the hero, “a gentleman 
rider,” his groom, “a perfect gentle- 
man’s servant,” and his favorite 
mount Cockbird, who “looks like a 
perfect gentleman.” 

Galsworthy, however, does give 
us enough of the Oxford system, 
with its aristocratic worship of good 
form and sports, to point the strik- 
ing contrast between it and the 
American democratic system of edu- 
cating the largest number. The 
American plan of allowing poor stu- 
dents to work their way through 
college in some menial capacity 
such as waiting on table, would be 
inconceivable at Oxford. As some 
one has phrased it, “You may train 
a gentleman’s gentleman by having 
him do the work of a flunkey, but 
you can’t train a gentleman in that 
way.” And yet it is one of the 
ironies of history that the very col- 
lege which Jolly attended was foun- 
ded by Cardinal Wolsey for boys of 
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humble birth. It is only since the 
Reformation that Oxford has been 
a rich man’s club, a training school 
for gentlemen, recruiting its stu- 
dents from one social class. In the 
Middle Ages the University was a 
democratic institution which opened 
its arms in true Catholic fashion to 
all classes of the people. And in 
the Middle Ages it was the home of 
poor students, the type immortal- 
ized by Chaucer, whose fourteenth 
century Oxenford clerk was lean of 
body, threadbare of cloak, and with 
little money in his pocket. 

Jolly’s half-brother, Jon, does not 
go up to Oxford. Reserved and “di- 
vinely silent,” he elects to try farm- 
ing as “the only sort of life that 
doesn’t hurt anybody.” He meets 
Fleur, the daughter of Soames and 
Annette; they fall madly in love 
with each other—and the plot 
thickens. He knows nothing of the 
family history. His mother, Irene, 
still retains her feelings of horror 
and aversion for Soames, and the 
thought that Jon should marry his 
daughter is a nightmare to her. 
Jolyon dies suddenly, but not before 
he has revealed the whole affair to 
Jon and begged him to stand by his 
mother. Jon gives up Fleur and 
comes to the United States to forget. 

The American episode in the life 
of Jon constitutes the first Inter- 
lude in A Modern Comedy. Jon 
settles down as a gentleman farmer 
in North Carolina; in other words, 
he farms much after the manner in 
which his father paints. He is no 
plebeian tiller of the soil who plants 
potatoes or raises a crop of alfalfa; 
he grows peaches. Of course it is 
quite evident why Galsworthy 
steered him down South. The 
South stems from the Cavaliers, and 
the Cavaliers were gentlemen. On 
the other hand, the North and the 
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West derive from the Pilgrim 
Fathers, vulgar fanatics, if we be- 
lieve Matthew Arnold, who bids us 
“think what intolerable company 
Shakespeare and Virgil would have 
found them!” The Cavalier tradi- 
tion of the South still survives in 
England, which explains why Gals- 
worthy selected a Southern setting 
for his American Interlude of gentle 
knight and fair lady. Jon meets 
Anne Wilmot, a lovely specimen of 
the type known as “the Southern 
girl,” and, after a brief but highly 
idyllic courtship, marries her. 

Jon spends five and a half years 
in North Carolina, and then returns 
to England in time to do his bit in 
breaking the General Strike. His 
cousin observes that fortunately 
there was no change in him— 
“nothing American anyway.” Jon 


is relieved to learn that “there was 
nothing American about him.” An- 


other cousin asks: “Why can one 
always tell an American?” Jon’s 
cousins are frankness itself when 
compared with the English Church 
dignitary who, on a visit to New 
York shortly after the World War, 
in the words of Hilaire Belloc, 
“made the comic remark that ‘the 
English and American gentlemen 
are indistinguisable’.” And Belloc 
adds: “He said it with his tongue 
in his cheek. His motive was pa- 
triotic.” Jon is delighted to be 
home—“England! What wonder- 
ful chalk, what wonderful green!” 
And the English accent is music in 
his ears. Anne, of course, is work- 
ing hard to soften her a’s and to 
lighten her r’s. “She will pick it up 
faster, now!” Poor Anne! 

While Anne is busy acquiring an 
English accent, Jon is meeting 
Fleur, is unfaithful to his wife, but 
finally promises Anne that he will 
never see Fleur again. His resolu- 
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tion is motivated not by any moral 
consideration but by his horror of 
inflicting pain on his wife. He is a 
gentleman and he must do the 
decent thing. He passes out of the 
picture as the man of honor, the 
man who never goes back on his 
promise. His half-sister, June, 
speaks the final word concerning 
him: “He has given his wife his 
word never to see Fleur again. He 
must have blundered into some- 
thing, I know there has been a cri- 
sis; but once Jon gives his word— 
nothing—nothing will make him go 
back on it.” 


IV 


In The Forsyte Saga Galsworthy 
brings his story down to the year 
1913, throws a bridge of discreet 
silence over the World War, and 
then takes up the thread in 1920. 
Soames did not want to have his 
feelings harrowed or his security 
threatened. Young Michael Mont, 
Fleur’s husband, who went through 
the War, casually describes his sen- 
sations under fire. If the reader is 
distressed by the hiatus in Gals- 
worthy’s tale, he should peruse 
R. C. Sheriff’s war play, Journey’s 
End, whose characters, officers and 
gentlemen, retain their refinement 
even in the trenches. 

Galsworthy is interested in the 
aftermath of the War, and A Modern 
Comedy, which opens in the year 
1922, deals with the post-war gen- 
eration. It is the story of flaming 
youth, of Michael Mont and his wife 
Fleur, of the London smart set, who 
live in “emancipated” houses, with 
Chinese rooms, ivory panels and 
copper floors, who are continually 
searching for new sensations and 
anxious to forget the War. We have 
traveled a far way from the Vic- 
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torian age of stodgy comfort and re- 
pressed reticence, of red hangings 
and horsehair sofas. It is signifi- 
cant that in A Modern Comedy the 
women set the pace, whereas in The 
Forsyte Saga the men are dominant. 
Fleur, good-looking, vain, vibrant, 
the spoiled darling of her father, 
gives gay parties and specializes in 
social lions. It is the reaction from 
the War, or as Soames bluntly puts 
it, “the hurly-burly of bad manners 
and loose morals.” 

Against this background Michael 
Mont, the most gentlemanly of all 
Galsworthy’s gentlemen, shines like 
a star. He is the son of Sir Lau- 
rence Mont, ninth Baronet, whose 
family for generations has belonged 
to the aristocracy of great country 
estates. Landed wealth is ideally 
suited to the gentleman who must 
lead a life of privacy and leisure, 
far removed from the vulgar crowd 
Michael is 


and the public marts. 
the genuine article, with no Dorset 
farmer or London stonemason to 
disturb his meditations by rising 
ghost-like in the silent watches of 


the night. Michael differs radically 
from the Forsytes in the efforts he 
puts forth to make himself useful. 
He does not hesitate to engage in the 
publishing business and later to en- 
ter Parliament. All the Forsyte 
gentlemen are self-centered, with no 
thought of the great world beyond. 
Michael is a likeable young fellow, 
with generous impulses, even quix- 
otic. He is kind to his employees, 
advocates measures in Parliament 
to relieve the distress caused by the 
War, and interests himself in vari- 
ous humanitarian movements. The 
Forsytes at best are negative; 
Michael is a doer of good. 

It is his misfortune to marry a 
Forsyte. Fleur had accepted him on 
the rebound from her unfortunate 
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affair with Jon. Michael knows 
that she is not in love with him. The 
crisis comes when Jon returns from 
America. Fleur betrays her hus- 
band, and in turn is cast off by Jon. 
Michael is thus tested as by fire. It 
is the same test, only intensified in 
Michael’s case, to which Galsworthy 
submits all his gentlemen. Soames 
fails when he inflicts pain on Irene. 
Both Jolyon and Jon are tainted as 
it were by venial sin because both 
inflict some pain, although they 
keep it down to a minimum. But 
Michael is the gentleman sans peur 
et sans reproche; he does the de- 
centest thing—he inflicts absolutely 
no pain. And it is on this note that 
Galsworthy brings his two-volumed 
saga to a fitting close. In the last 
passage of all Michael, with a refine- 
ment which is almost ladylike, 
soliloquizes as follows: “For her 
Michael felt nothing but compas- 
sion. The bird had been shot with 
both barrels, and still lived; no one 
with any sporting instinct could 
hurt it further. Nothing for it but 
to pick her up and mend the wings 
as best he could. Something strong 
in Michael, so strong that he hadn’t 
known of its existence, had rallied 
to his aid. Sportsmanship — chiv- 
alry? No! It was nameless; it was 
an instinct, a feeling that there was 
something beyond self to be con- 
sidered, even when self was bruised 
and cast down. All his life he had 
detested the ebullient egoism of 
the crime passionnel, the wronged 
spouse, honour, vengeance, ‘all that 
tommy-rot and naked savagery.’ 
To be excused from being a decent 
man! One was never excused from 
that. Otherwise life was just 
where it was in the reindeer age, the 
pure tragedy of the primeval hun- 
ters, before civilization and comedy 
began.” 
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V 


It would be a mistake to assume 
that Galsworthy’s gentlemen are 
snobs. Soames is insular, but even 
he remains unimpressed by the 
“flummery” of the titled aristocracy, 
and he is uniformly kind to his 
servants, provided always that they 
know their place. In Galsworthy’s 
world a caste system rules, with an 
impenetrable wall between the birds 
of fine feather, whose social position 
is guaranteed by money, leisure and 
elegance, and the multitude in the 
background who make that social 
position possible, people with “the 
souls of servants,” obsequious foot- 
men, poor tenants, cockney trades- 
men and petty clerks. It is true 
that wealth can break down the 
barrier, but this is an exception 
which applies only to the fortunate 
few. Inequality there must be, but 
for an American reader there is 
something distasteful in the frank 
acceptance of a system under which 
men are called to a station in life 
and must perforce be satisfied with 
it. Nor will an American reader 
readily understand why it is not 
good form to be in business, or to 
express an honest enthusiasm for 
one’s work. 

The main objection to Gals- 
worthy’s gentlemen at least from 
the Catholic standpoint is that their 
refinement is paraded as doing the 
work of religion. Of religion in 
the supernatural sense there is not 
an ounce in the two volumes. The 
name of Christ is mentioned once, 
and then only casually. One chap- 
ter is devoted to a humanitarian 
clergyman who strives to improve 
the living conditions of some poor 
tenants (Irish by the way), but even 
he wears his religion as a formal 
garment. Not that the Forsyte 
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gentlemen are opposed to religion. 
They are far too refined to be af- 
fected by the traditional appeals 
made in the name of materialistic 
science. In their code refinement is 
religion, self-respect is conscience, 
decency is virtue, and vulgarity and 
extravagance are mortal sins. Here 
we have refinement divorced from 
the religious principle, the very 
thing that Cardinal Newman defined 
when he asserted that a gentleman 
is one who never inflicts pain. Most 
people who are fond of quoting his 
famous definition are apparently 
unaware that he follows it up with 
a qualifying sentence, which reads: 
“This description is both refined 
and, as far as it goes, accurate.” It 
certainly is a refined and accurate 
description of the Galsworthian 
gentleman, who in turn mirrors the 
gentleman of the great British tra- 
dition. But the words, “as far as 
it goes,” plainly indicate that it does 
not go far enough. Indeed this defi- 
nition is the climax of a chapter in 
which Cardinal Newman distin- 
guishes over and over again between 
two brands of gentleness —the 
gentleness which is motivated by 
refinement and the gentleness which 
is motivated by the supernatural 
virtue of charity. 

Cardinal Newman has no quarrel 
with refinement, but only with re- 
finement masquerading as “a gentle- 
man’s religion.” As such it is the 
very antithesis of religion, because 
it looks mainly to the outside of the 
cup, and too often results in nothing 
more than a brilliant veneer, a mere 
surface polish. To be punctilious in 
the externals of dress and deport- 
ment, to shrink delicately from the 
barbaric manners of the reindeer 
age, to scorn vulgarity and notor- 
iety, to suppress one’s feelings and 
to inflict no pain—all these quali- 
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ties are highly desirable but they 
are no guarantee of virtue. The 
story told of the English gentleman 
in Africa who dressed for dinner 
every evening and thus kept himself 
from reverting to savagery, is inter- 
esting, if true, but we may be per- 
mitted a few polite doubts regard- 
ing the magical efficacy of a dinner 
jacket in preserving one from sin. 
The gentleness which is moti- 
vated by refinement exhibits itself 
chiefly in outward bearing, and may 
easily lead to Pharisaism. The 
gentleness which is motivated by re- 
ligion comes from within and is 
based on charity. St. Paul draws the 
line of demarcation when he writes: 
“If I speak with the tongues of men, 
and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or 
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a tinkling cymbal.” The Christian 
gentleman is gentle because he has 
a gentle soul, a soul all aflame with 
love of God and love of neighbor. 
Lacking this internal and spiritual 
gentleness, a man, no matter how 
refined he may be, is nothing more 
than “sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” We may excuse a popular 
novelist like Galsworthy for exalt- 
ing refinement at the expense of re- 
ligion, but surely it ill behooves a 
man of God like Dean Inge to stress 
a smug and worldly standard of 
comparison, which would rule out 
of court the majority of the 
Apostles, the anchorites of the des- 
ert, the multitudinous rout of 
medieval mystics, St. John the Bap- 
tist, St. Joseph and St. Francis of 
Assisi. 











EARLY AMERICAN HOSPITALS 


By Joun J. O’GorMAN, D.C.L. 


E history of Catholic hospitals 
in North America, despite the 
important religious and cultural 
réle these institutions have played 
during the past four centuries, is 
but little known. There is the 
Spanish-Mexican phase, which be- 
gan about 1521 and which during 
the three centuries of Spanish colo- 
nial control produced such monu- 
ments of charity that a century of 
turmoil, confiscation and persecu- 
tion has not been able to obliterate 
them. There is the French-Canadian 
phase, which began in 1639 by bring- 
ing to Quebec the first of our many 
communities of Hospital Sisters and 
which two centuries later entered 
into its present flourishing period 
of development. And there is the 
English-American phase, which be- 
ginning only a century ago, has pro- 
vided the United States and adja- 
cent English-speaking Canada with 
one of the most important groups of 
Catholic hospitals in Christendom. 
All three, the Spanish-speaking, 
French-speaking and _ English- 
speaking American Catholics form 
part of one Catholic army of charity 
which for four centuries has fought 
friendlily and fearlessly in America 
to save the bodies and souls of 
millions of Christians and non- 
Christians from the ravages of dis- 
ease and despair. 


The Spaniards, of course, formed 
the vanguard of this Red Cross 
army. The very year, 1521, that 
the Aztec pagan power, with its 
temples reeking with the blood of 
human sacrifices, was destroyed by 
Hernando Cortes, and Catholic civi- 


lization introduced, a Confraternity 
of Our Lady laid the foundation of 
America’s first hospital. This was 
the hospital of Limpia Concepcién 
de Nuestra Sefiora in Mexico City, 
known in later times as the hospital 
of Jestis Nazareno. The leading 
personage in this confraternity was 
Cortes himself, and it was to him 
that the hospital owed its endow- 
ment. We have a reference to this 
hospital as early as 1524. Cortes 
was not merely one of the greatest 
conquerors of history; he was also 
a lay apostle of Catholic faith and 
culture and, despite his faults, 
ranks as one of the greatest found- 
ers of the Christian Mexican nation. 
In his will he endowed this hospital 
of Nuestra Sefiora “in thanksgiving 
for the graces and mercy God had 
bestowed upon him in the discovery 
and conquest of New Spain and in 
expiation of any sin or obligation 
that burdened his conscience.” 
Clement VIII. had, in 1529, granted 
Cortes the perpetual patronage of 
this and any similar institution 
founded by him and, till this very 
twentieth century, the superintend- 
ents of this hospital were appointed 
by the descendants of Cortes, the 
Dukes of Terranova y Monteleon. 


The second outstanding American 
hospital founder was Don Vasco de 
Quiroga. This marvelous man was, 
like St. Ambrose, first an apostolic 
statesman and afterwards a states- 
manlike apostle. It was when Oidor 
or Judge of the second Audiencia 
that he founded in 1532 the hospi- 
tal of Santa Fé two leagues outside 
Mexico City and the hospital bear- 
































ing a similar name in Patzcuaro, 
which latter city afterwards adopted 
the name of the hospital—Santa Fé. 
These two institutions founded by 
Quiroga were not merely hospitals 
but also codperative organizations, 
economically self-supporting and 
democratically controlled. When 
five years later Quiroga, though un- 
til then only tonsured, became bish- 
op of Michoacan, he governed his 
vast territory with charity and wis- 
dom, bringing peace and prosperity 
to his beloved Indian flock. As 
bishop he founded, in addition to 
the college of San Nicolas Obispo 
and other institutions, a hospital 
which survives in Santa Fé until 
this day under the name of Santa 
Marta. 


Equal to Quiroga in sanctity and 
sagacity was the first bishop of 
Mexico, the humble Franciscan 
Juan de Zumarraga. From his ar- 
rival in Mexico City in 1528 till his 
death a score of years later, he was 
the ideal shepherd of the flock, 
leading and directing in all that 
sanctified and civilized. He is fa- 
mous for having resisted the tyran- 
nical rulers of the first Audiencia; 
for having introduced the printing 
press in America; for having fos- 
tered the foundation of the great 
Franciscan college of Santa Cruz for 
the Indians and for having actually 
founded a college for half-breeds; 
for having established several flour- 
ishing schools for Indian girls; for 
having brought the first nuns to 
America; for the impetus he gave 
to literature, to agriculture and 
manufacturing; for the modifica- 
tions he obtained in the impractical 
Utopian New Laws sponsored by the 
fiery Dominican Protector of the 
Indians, Bishop Las Casas; and for 
the prudent and zealous manner in 
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which he directed his secular and 
regular clergy and built up his dio- 
cese. Such a pastor saw in Mexico, 
his episcopal city, the need of a 
hospital for patients suffering from 
contagious diseases, and in 1535 
founded the hospital entitled Amor 
de Dios. During the three centuries 
of Spanish control, this contagious 
disease hospital was supported by a 
share of the diocesan tithes. 


Fit to rank with Cortes, Quiroga 
and Zumarraga as one of the first 
founders of American hospitals was 
that mighty Emperor who domi- 
nated Europe as did no other sover- 
eign between Charlemagne and Na- 
poleon: Charles V. By a decree is- 
sued October 7, 1541, he “com- 
manded and enjoined his viceroys, 
audiencias and governors to pro- 
vide carefully that in all the Span- 
ish and Indian towns under their 
jurisdiction hospitals be founded 
where the poor sick would be cared 
for and Christian charity exercised.” 
His son and successor, Philip II. of 
Spain, reénforced this regulation by 
enacting that in every town and vil- 
lage a hospital for non-contagious 
diseases adjoin the church and one 
for contagious diseases be built on a 
neighboring hill. These decrees did 
not remain mere dead letters. A 
bishop of Michoacan was able to re- 
port to Philip II. in 1582 that there 
was scarcely a town of twenty or 
thirty houses in his diocese that had 
not its much appreciated hospital. 
The physicians who served them 
were Indians. These small hospi- 
tals were sponsored by the friars, 
especially by the Franciscans and 
Augustinians, until towards the end 
of the sixteenth century a viceroy, 
basing his act on the royal right of 
patronage, foolishly put them under 
the control of that band of grafters, 


the aleades mayores or county 
magistrates. That brought about 
their ruin. 


While the villages thus lost their 
small hospitals through the avari- 
cious mismanagement of local lay 
officials, the cities and towns of 
New Spain were provided with an 
ever increasing number of large hos- 
pitals. Sometimes a single city had 
several. For, not to mention the 
capital which was the best provided 
of all, Puebla had in the seventeenth 
century no less than eight hospitals, 
the earliest of which dated from 
1528. Sometimes these hospitals 
were founded by the state, some- 
times by bishops, sometimes by 
generous lay Catholics. Of the 
scores of hospitals thus founded by 
public and private generosity, forty- 
five were served by one or other of 
the three male orders of Hospital- 


lers—the Hospitallers of Charity of 
St. Hippolytus, founded in Mexico 
City in 1566 by Bernardino Alvarez; 
the Brothers of St. John of God, in- 
troduced from Spain in 1603; and 


the Bethlehemites, founded in 
Guatemala by Pedro de San José de 
Betancourt in 1655. A word as to 
each of these. 


The life of Bernardino Alvarez 
reads like a romance. In fact it 
would make a wonderful subject for 
a movietone. Coming to New Spain 
in 1534 as a soldier of twenty years 
of age, he saw strenuous service de- 
fending Zacatecas against the bar- 
barous Indians of the North. He 
got tired of this, returned to Mexico 
City and there led a life of pleasure. 
In fact he became the leader of a 
group of dissolute young men who 
astounded the city by the boldness 
of their vice. He was arrested and 
condemned to exile in China. Es- 
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caping from custody he made his 
way to Peru. Here fortune smiled 
on him; he became rich and re- 
turned to Mexico. One good qual- 
ity he had retained during all his 
waywardness—his love for his 
mother. So when he returned to 
Mexico, a wealthy man, he sent one 
thousand pesos to his mother to 
bring her to New Spain. Instead of 
coming she wrote him that he 
should live virtuously and employ 
himself in the service of God. 

That converted him. Note how 
truly Catholic was the repentance 
of this prodigal son. He took off his 
rich garments, gave all his money 
to the poor and became a hospital 
orderly, that he might devote his 
life to prayer, penance and the exer- 
cise of the corporal works of mercy. 
He was then forty-two years old. 

Ten years as a hospital orderly 
in the Amor de Dios convinced him 
that Mexico City needed more hos- 
pitals and asylums. The insane 
were not cared for and convales- 
cents had to leave the hospital too 
soon. With the help of benefactors 
he established the Hospital of St. 
Hippolytus in Mexico City in 1566. 
Several men inspired by his zeal 
gathered around him and worked in 
his hospital without salary. They 
formed a religious society known as 
the Hospitallers of Charity of St. 
Hippolytus. Before Brother Al- 
varez died in 1584, his Hospitallers 
possessed, in addition to their moth- 
erhouse, twelve other hospitals.’ 
The motherhouse of St. Hippolytus 
was a vast and magnificent edifice, 
which provided a hospital for con- 
valescents and insane, an asylum 
for the poor, a hospice for old 

iNamely one—Espiritu Santo—in Mexico 
City, two in Vera Cruz, and one each in 
Huaxtepec, Jalapa, Perote, San Roque de Pu- 


ebla, Oaxaca, Acapulco, Querétaro, Guatemala 
and Havana. 

















priests and penniless conquista- 
dores, and a school for the educa- 
tion of poor children. This soci- 
ety of Hospitallers was raised by 
Clement VIII. in 1594 to the rank of 
a religious congregation with sim- 
ple vows. In 1700, under Innocent 
XII., it became a religious order 
with solemn vows. It continued to 
exercise its beneficent charity until 
the Spanish Cortes in 1820, influ- 
enced by the principles popularized 
by the French Revolution, ordered 
the suppression of the Hospitallers 
of New Spain. This decree, much 
to the regret of the Mexican people, 
was carried out in 1821. 


The second order of Hospitallers 
in New Spain was that founded by 
St. John of God in Granada in the 
sixteenth century. Upon the invita- 
tion of the Marquis de Montes 
Claros, four members of this order 
arrived in Mexico City in 1603 and 
were given charge of the hospital 
of Nuestra Sefiora de los Desam- 
parados and later of San Lazaro. 
Both of these hospitals had been 
founded by a charitable physician, 
Dr. Pedro Lépez, thirty or forty 
years previously. San Lazaro was 
for lepers of all races and Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Desamparados was 
for Negroes, mulattoes and half- 
breeds. The Juaninos, as they were 
called from the name of their now 
canonized founder, San Juan de 
Dios (St. John of God) founded 
twenty-six hospitals in New Spain,? 
ten of which were founded by 1630. 
They had eight others scattered 
from Cuba to the Philippines. In 


2In Oaxaca, Puebla de los Angeles, Guate- 
mala, Patzcuaro, Ciudad Real, Valladolid, San 
Luis Potosi, Guadalajara, Zacatecas, Durango, 
Celaya, Toluca, Texcoco, Mérida de Yucatan, 
Campeche, Colima, Aguascalientes, Villa de 
Leén, Orizaba, Atlixco, San Juan del Rio, 
Comayagua, Sonsonate, Pachuca, Tehuacan de 
las Granadas and Izticar. 
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the five years which extended from 
1768 to 1773 they cared for one 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-three pa- 
tients out of the endowments of the 
hospitals and a slightly smaller 
number out of the alms collected 
by the Brothers. This religious or- 
der continued its work of mercy in 
its hospitals until it was suppressed 
in 1821. 


The third order of Hospital 
Brothers in New Spain was, like the 
first, of American origin. It was 
founded in the City of Guatemala 
in 1655 by Pedro de San José de 
Betancourt. The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia contains a sketch of the life 
and work of this venerable Hospi- 
taller, under the heading Bethle- 
hemites. In this respect he fares 
better than Bernardino Alvarez who 
is only casually mentioned in the 
Encyclopedia. The Bethlehemites 
were approved by the Holy See in 
1663 and a decade later opened 
their first hospital in Mexico. When 
the order was suppressed by the 
Spanish government in 1821 it had 
twenty-two hospitals in Peru and 
ten in New Spain and its neighbor- 
hood. They had also served at an 
earlier period the famous hospital 
of Guadalajara. 

With the suppression of the Hos- 
pitallers by the Spanish civil au- 
thorities in 1821 and the establish- 
ment of the Mexican Republic that 
same year ends the ancient régime 
in New Spain. 


From this brief sketch of the hos- 
pitals founded in New Spain in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, it is evident that 


3In Mexico, Puebla, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, 
Vera Cruz, Havana, Guatemala (Old and New) 
and Tialmanalco. 
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here is a chapter of charity little 
known to English-speaking Cath- 
olics. Even such a specialist in this 
department as Dr. James J. Walsh, 
writing ex professo of hospitals in 
his recent History of Nursing, is 
distinctly disappointing when he 
comes to deal with hospitals in 
Mexico. Much useful work remains 
to be done by students who will 
master Spanish and devote their 
lives as interpreters of the Catholic 
history of Hispanic America to the 
English-speaking world. For the 
work done by Spain in America in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and the 
first half of the eighteenth century 
is one of the supreme achievements 
of Christianity. 


When turning our glance from 
New Spain to New France there are 
five very important facts to be borne 
in mind. First of all, in the terri- 


tory of New Spain there were some 
ten million Indians when the Span- 
iards arrived; in that portion of 


Canada under the influence of 
France there were less than one 
hundred thousand Indians. The 
population of New Spain was, there- 
fore, one hundred times greater. 
Secondly, the Indians of Central 
New Spain were semi-civilized and 
readily adopted the Christian re- 
ligion with its civilization. The 
Indians of Canada and the United 
States, to use modern geographical 
terms, were much further removed 
from civilization and only with great 
difficulty could be induced to live 
as white men. Thirdly, and as a 
direct consequence of the two pre- 
ceding facts, France and England 
transplanted European colonies to 
America, which have remained to 
this day purely European in blood; 
as the white man advanced the In- 
dian receded and disappeared. 
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Spain, on the contrary, sent forth 
her colonists to Christianize, civilize 
and assimilate or maintain the vast 
Indian population. To this day there 
are, including the half-breeds, as 
many Indians in Mexico as there 
were when Cortes arrived. Fourth- 
ly, the English-Protestant colonists 
made only the feeblest attempts to 
convert the Indians, while the 
French-Catholics, though expending 
great zeal, never had as many as 
fifty thousand Christian Indians un- 
der the French flag on the continent 
of North America, though it flew 
from Nova Scotia to New Orleans. 
Apart from the culpable neglect of 
the French Government to protect 
the Huron converts from the Iro- 
quois the smallness of the harvest in 
New France was due not to the apos- 
tolic sowers, but to the barren na- 
ture of the field. On the other hand 
the Spaniards in New Spain had 
converted eight million Indians by 
1550, the most remarkable mass 
conversion in the history of the 
Church. Fifthly, in the effective 
colonization, Christianization and 
civilization of America, Spain was 
one full century ahead of France 
and England. There were in New 
Spain by the end of the sixteenth 
century over eight hundred par- 
ishes, over one thousand schools, a 
dozen excellent colleges and a uni- 
versity with its chairs of theology, 
philosophy, literature, law and 
medicine. No wonder then that the 
country was well supplied with hos- 
pitals also. Central New Spain was 
a highly organized Christian state 
before England or France had a 
single permanent post on the conti- 
nent of North America. All this 
must be borne in mind if we wish 
to compare the history of hospitals 
in New France with that of New 
Spain. 
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Yet in spite of all these handi- 
caps, New France was able to pro- 
vide a phase of hospital organiza- 
tion that was entirely lacking in 
New Spain, or at any rate, in that 
portion of New Spain now com- 
prised within the limits of the 
Mexican Republic. What New Spain 
lacked and New France possessed 
was hospital nuns. Though nuns 
were introduced into New Spain as 
early as 1540 and though this first 
community, the Conception Nuns 
were followed by Dominican Nuns, 
Poor Clares, Capuchin Nuns, Car- 
melites and Brigidines, the convents 
of these communities were so strict- 
ly contemplative that until 1743 
there were no nuns in New Spain 
devoted to education, and until the 
end of the colonial régime none de- 
voted to hospital work. On the 


other hand in 1639, when New 
France had hardly a_ thousand 


Christians, there arrived in Quebec 
a teaching community of nuns, the 
Ursulines, and a hospital commu- 
nity, the Religious Hospitallers of 
the Mercy of Jesus. This latter 
community founded Canada’s first 
hospital, the Hétel-Dieu of Quebec. 
It owed its foundation to the Chris- 
tian zeal and wide generosity of the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, Cardinal Rich- 
elieu’s niece and almoner. These 
nuns were from the Hétel-Dieu of 
Dieppe, a twelfth century founda- 
tion, and followed the Augustinian 
rule. The nuns of the Hétel-Dieu 
of Quebec have a long and glorious 
history behind them. In 1690 they 
founded the Hépital Général of 
Quebec, a hospice for the poor 
which however did hospital work 
in time of need. 

Even more remarkable was the 
foundation of the Hétel Dieu of 
Montreal. The history of the foun- 
dation of Montreal is the despair of 


historians who deny the supernat- 
ural. Note the sequence of events. 
M. de la Dauversiére in a vision re- 
ceived orders from Our Lord to 
found a community of Hospital 
Sisters of St. Joseph and establish 
a hospital on the Island of Mon- 
treal, then entirely uninhabited. 
Marie de la Ferre and five other 
young ladies thereupon took charge 
of a hospital at La Fiéche in 1636 
and were canonically erected as a 
religious congregation under the 
title of Religious Hospitallers of St. 
Joseph, seven years later. Mean- 
while, in 1639, M. de la Dauversiére 
met M. Jean Jacques Olier, the 
saintly priest who was to found the 
Sulpicians. Each was inspired to 
know the other’s thoughts as re- 
gards Montreal. The following 
year these two men with others 
founded the Society of Notre Dame 
de Montréal, got legal right to the 
Island, and chose Maisonneuve as 
its governor. In 1641 another per- 
sonage enters into this spiritual 
drama, a young woman named 
Jeanne Mance, who, hearing that 
the Ursulines and Augustinians of 
the Mercy of Jesus had opened a 
school and a hospital in Quebec de- 
cided that her vocation was to labor 
for God as a laywoman in Canada. 
She received from Madame de 
Bullion money to establish a hos- 
pital in Canada. At La Rochelle 
just as Maisonneuve was about to 
sail, she met M. de la Dauversiére. 
Here again reliable historical evi- 
dence assures us that they miracu- 
lously recognized each other. The 
result of the interview was that 
Jeanne Mance, after having con- 
sulted her spiritual director, sailed 
with Maisonneuve and his party to 
Canada. The winter was spent in 
Quebec and on May 18, 1642, the tiny 
colony founded Montreal. There 
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was no immediate need for a hos- 
pital. Two years later, however, 
the Society of Montreal agreed to 
build the hospital for which Ma- 
dame de Bullion had donated forty- 
two thousand livres. It was opened 
by Jeanne Mance on October 8, 
1644. The Hétel-Dieu of Montreal, 
the second hospital established in 
Canada, is older than any hospital 
in the United States. That same 
year the Religious Hospitallers of 
St. Joseph at La Fléche, who had 
been founded in view of the estab- 
lishment of this hospital in Mon- 
treal, took their first vows. 

New France now began to feel the 
terrible effects of France’s criminal 
neglect to send sufficient soldiers 
and colonists. The Iroquois, who 
never had more than three thousand 
fighting men, destroyed the Chris- 
tian Hurons and attacked Montreal. 
In 1651 the Hétel-Dieu had to stand 
a siege. For a period in 1652 there 
were in Montreal only seventeen 
persons capable of bearing arms. 
Madame de Bullion again came to 
the rescue with funds, and Maison- 
neuve was able to bring to Montreal 
from France one hundred and eight 
men and the Venerable Marguerite 
Bourgeoys. In 1657 the Sulpicians 
arrived in Montreal and their foun- 
der died in Paris. Jeanne Mance 
broke her arm and owing to the 
complications which resulted the 
physicians declared it incurable. So 
she journeyed to France to get the 
nuns to take over immediately the 
hospital which she, being an invalid, 
was now no longer able to serve. At 
Paris her arm was miraculously 
cured when it touched the heart of 
M. Olier. In 1659 she returned to 
Montreal with three Religious Hos- 
pitallers of St. Joseph. Since that 
year, 1659, the Religious Hospital- 
lers of St. Joseph have conducted 
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the Hétel-Dieu of Montreal. They 
have had to face war, fire, earth- 
quakes and epidemics. A competent 
observer, Msgr. de Saint Vallier, 
wrote in 1688 of the twenty Sisters 
of the Hétel-Dieu of Montreal: “One 
could not take greater care of the 
poor nor have greater confidence in 
God than that exhibited by them.” 
There is a monument in Montreal to 
Jeanne Mance, and rightly so; for 
she was one of the chief instru- 
ments employed by God in estab- 
lishing and preserving that city. Yet 
the greatest monument to her in 
Montreal is the hospital she estab- 
lished—the Hotel-Dieu. 


A very interesting attempt to es- 
tablish a community of Hospital 
Brothers in Montreal was made by 
Jean Francois Charon at the end of 
the seventeenth century. He re- 
ceived Letters Patent from Louis 


XIV. in 1694 for his Hépital Général 
—which, however, was not a hos- 
pital for the sick but a hospital for 


the poor. In 1701 the Bishop of 
Quebec permitted the Hospitaller 
Brothers of the Holy Cross of St. 
Joseph to take the religious habit. 
These Brothers also conducted pri- 
mary schools. The community fell 
into decline after the death of the 
founder. Just before it became en- 
tirely extinct its Hépital Général in 
Montreal was taken over by the 
Grey Nuns. That was in 1747. The 
Grey Nuns had recently been foun- 
ded by that remarkable Canadian 
widow, the Venerable Marie Mar- 
guerite d’Youville. This society of 
pious women was canonically erec- 
ted into a religious community by 
the Bishop of Quebec in 1755. In 
their hospice or hospital they at- 
tended aged and infirm men and 
women, orphan children, such in- 
curables for whom there was no 
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room in Hodtel-Dieu and, during the 
Seven Years’ War, wounded soldiers 
also. 

When this war ended in the defi- 
nite exclusion of France from the 
North American continent‘ there 
was considerable fear among French 
Canadians for the future of their 
religious institutions. The Treaty 
of Paris of 1763 and the Quebec Act 
of 1774, despite their theoretical 
maintenance of the Royal Suprem- 
acy in matters ecclesiastical, had 
sufficiently guaranteed the religious 
liberty of the Bishop of Quebec and 
his parochial secular clergy. No 
such guarantee was given the relig- 
ious orders or congregations of 
whom there were eight in the colony 
—three of men, the Jesuits, Francis- 
cans and Sulpicians and five of 
women, the Ursulines, the Religious 
Hospitallers of the Mercy of Jesus 
of Quebec, the Religious Hospital- 
lers of St. Joseph of Montreal, the 
Congrégation de Notre Dame and 
the Grey Nuns. The Jesuits were 
suppressed by Church and State and 
the Franciscans, owing largely to 
their failure to maintain their 
novitiate, died out. But the others 
remained and are flourishing to 
this day. At first there was consid- 
erable anxiety as to what stand the 
British officials would take. As far 
as the religious communities of 
women were concerned, the only 
attempted interference occurred in 
1768, when the governor, Sir Guy 
Carleton, wrote to the Hétel-Dieu 
of Montreal that they were not to 
accept postulants under thirty years 
of age and were not to profess 
novices without his permission. Two 
years later he withdrew his ill- 
advised regulation. In 1791 when 
the same Sir Guy Carleton, now 


4Apart from the passing possession of Louis- 
lana, 1800-03. 
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Lord Dorchester, was governor he 
received royal instructions which 
expressly legalized the Seminary of 
Quebec, the Seminary of Montreal 
(i. e., the Sulpicians) and the reli- 
gious communities of women. This 
document, the importance of which 
has not been sufficiently recognized 
by Canadian historians, may be 
found in the Canadian Archives, 
where it is listed as Q.269D, pages 
1 to 54. 

The French Canadians were now 
absolutely free to develop their re- 
ligious communities of nuns, with 
all the schools, hospitals and other 
charitable institutions served by 
them. The development during the 
first four decades of the nineteenth 
century was slow indeed. Not a 
single convent of any kind was es- 
tablished outside the Province of 
Quebec. With the forties, however, 
came the movement of the waters. 
The three Montreal religious com- 
munities of women, the Congréga- 
tion de Notre Dame, the Religious 
Hospitallers of St. Joseph and the 
Grey Nuns opened schools and hos- 
pitals in Upper Canada; new com- 
munities were founded, especially 
in Montreal and an uninterrupted 
period of development began. To- 
day French-Canadian nuns possess 
a line of hospitals from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the frozen North. It is 
one of the ironies of history that all 
this was made possible by the defeat 
of Montcalm on the Plains of Abra- 
ham. Divine Providence willed that 
France should lose control of 
Canada just before she adopted an 
anti-clerical political program. 

Between New France and New 
Spain lay the English Colonies; and 
a survey of the Early American Hos- 
pitals cannot overlook this field. 
The first hospital in the present ter- 
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ritory of the United States was es- 
tablished by the Dutch on Manhat- 
tan Island in 1663. During the 
course of the eighteenth century a 
number of secular hospitals were 
established in the Thirteen Colonies 
both before and after they won their 
independence. The only Catholic 
hospital within the present United 
States territory which existed in the 
eighteenth century was the Charity 
Hospital founded in New Orleans 
by the French about 1720 and re- 
established in the same city by the 
Spaniards in 1780. It still survives, 
and since 1833 it has been staffed by 
Mother Seton’s Sisters of Charity. 
It was with the foundation in 1809 
of these American Sisters of Charity 
by Elizabeth Bayley Seton that the 
present period of Catholic Hospital 
work in the United States may be 
said to have begun. In 1823 these 
Sisters opened the Baltimore Infirm- 


ary, the first Sisters’ hospital in the 


United States. To-day there are in 
the United States six hundred and 
fifty-two hospitals conducted by 
Sisters. 

A similar development has taken 
place in English-speaking Canada. 
The first English-speaking Catholic 
hospital established in Canada was 
the Hétel-Dieu of Kingston, founded 
by Religious Hospitallers of St. 
Joseph of Montreal—an English- 
speaking daughter of a French 
mother. It was opened in 1845. 
Then came in 1849 the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul of 
Halifax, in 1851 the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Toronto (from whom 
developed the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Hamilton, London and Peter- 
boro), in 1854 the Sisters of Charity 
of the Immaculate Conception of St. 
John and in 1860 the Sisters of 
Providence of Kingston. These 
were the pioneer English-speaking 
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Canadian communities engaged in 
hospital work. Since then many 
others have followed in their foot- 
steps. To-day the zeal of our Cath- 
olic nuns, both in the United States 
and in Canada, is so great that they 
are not content with erecting their 
citadels of prayer, self-denial, 
knowledge and mercy from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean; 
they are crossing the Pacific to 
bring the truth and charity of the 
Christian religion to the multitudi- 
nous peoples of the Far East. 


‘People sometimes speak of the 
conflict of science with religion. 
Such persons should study one of 
our Catholic hospitals. There you 
have working hand in hand experts 
of the scientific and religious world. 
The physician helps to overcome the 
diseases of the body and has at his 
command all the resources of mod- 
ern science. These are they of 
whom the divinely inspired author 
has written: “Honor the physician 
for the need thou hast of him; for 
the Most High hath created him.... 
The skill of the physician shall lift 
up his head and in the sight of great 
men he shall be praised” (Ecclus. 
xxxviii., 1-3). While the physician 
is thus healing the body, the priest, 
the minister of the sacraments of 
Christ, heals the soul. Helping both 
the physician in his care of the body 
and the priest in his care of the soul 
stand those ministering angels, our 
hospital sisters and nurses. To 
every Catholic hospital therefore 
may be applied that title which 
comes from Catholic France— 
Hétel-Dieu, God’s Hospital. For a 
Catholic hospital is a guest house 
where suffering members and 
brothers of Christ are received in 
the name of Christ and served in 
the charity of Christ. 

















“THE MIND IS ITS OWN PLACE” 
By SyLvia V. ORME BRIDGE 


E mind is its own place: 
Look not for me! 
For I am hid where branches interlace, 
In a dear secret greenery, 
Where none can find or follow—for the key 
To this intricacy 
Of long, cool lanes, with lilac all the way— 
None else may hold, nor ever may betray 
Where I a refuge find 
From skies nor fair nor kind, 
The mind 
Is its own place. 


The mind is its own place: 
Seek not for me! 
I sit alone beside a drifting sea, 
From a silver sycamore, 
Wild song birds pour 
A flood of Paradisal ecstasy. 
In iridescent light a fountain plays 
All through the dreamy nights and days— 
Quiet enshrined! 
Nothing to vex or tire or debase,— 
The mind 
Is its own place. 


The mind is its own place,— 
When Life is cold, 

When friendly feet depart,—no trace 

Marks my evasion, when I run to find 
A radiance in the gloom, 

A fire in a cold room, 

A smile upon a vanished face,— 

A golden afterglow—an atmosphere 
Of Thabor’s grace. 

“Good to be here.” 

The mind 
Is its own place. 








THE ALHAMBRA 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


*Tis the Alhambra—magic word! 

By what strange spell the soul is stirred 
While standing in this haunted place, 
One seeks the marvel to retrace: 

The pride, the passion that here swayed, 
The dreams of Empire long decayed; 
The grace, the chivalry that shone 

With love, and hope, and beauty gone; 
The lusts, the cruelties that ran 

Their course through many an age’s span; 
The blood that stained the fountain bright 
To mark a jealous tyrant’s might— 

All is no more, yet all hath been, 

And lives in this enchanted scene! 


TROLLING through the Alham- 

bra offers a treat which the 
most insensible person can hardly 
fail to enjoy. At first the impres- 
sion is one of sheer delight, from 
the complete novelty of the place, 
the alien, though exquisite archi- 
tecture, the strange and beautiful 
decorations, with colors that charm 
the eye as if never seen before, the 
stately larger halls, the lovely cham- 
bers that bespeak a palace of fairy- 
land. After one or two visits the 
imagination is more sensibly under 
control, one sees the whole as well 
as the part, and, become in a degree 
familiar, one is better able to ra- 
tionalize the picture. It is then the 
thought arises, what must this place 
have been in the days of its glory? 

An overwhelming thought, for 
one is not apt to realize the extreme 
antiquity of the Alhambra (Red Cas- 
tle). Built as to its first beginnings 
in the ninth century by the Emirs 
of Cordova, it was not until the 
thirteenth century, under the Nas- 


rid kings, that the place assumed, 
in large degree, its permanent form. 
Mohammed Ibn Al Ahmar made it 
his royal residence, raising his pal- 
ace on the spot where that of 
Charles V. now stands (at best an 
unwelcome anachronism). To Ibn 
Al Ahmar we owe the great Torre de 
la Vela (Watch Tower), the Torre 
de Homenaje (Tower of Homage), 
with other towers and defenses, 
also the celebrated Puerta del Vino 
(Wine Gate). It was this same 
king that laid down the system of 
conduits or waterworks, a labor of 
great ingenuity for the time, which 
has during the several centuries 
elapsed, maintained health and 
beauty on the hill of the Red Castle. 

In the fourteenth century came a 
revolution among the Mohamme- 
dans and the sovereignty of Gran- 
ada passed to another house. The 
first three kings of this new dynas- 
ty, Ismail, Yusuf and Mohammed 
V., practically completed the Al- 
hambra buildings as we now see 
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them, and added an embracing 
wall. The fifteenth century wit- 
nessed the progressive decadence of 
Moorish power, due to internal ri- 
valries and dissensions, the organi- 
zation of victory under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the eventual prostra- 
tion of the Crescent before the 
Cross. Boabdil, the last king of 
Granada, on January 2, 1492, went 
out by the Gate of Seven Storeys to 
deliver up the keys of the Alham- 
bra to the conquerors (which gate 
at his request was thereafter dis- 
used), and the Moorish kingdom of 
Andalusian Spain came to an end. 

Under the Catholic kings some 
restorations and repairs were made 
to the Alhambra by Moorish artists, 
and made so cleverly that it is im- 
possible to distinguish them from 
the primitive work. Notwithstand- 
ing, the new sovereigns did more 
harm than good to the ancient Pal- 
ace, viewed from a modern stand- 
point. Under Charles V. the Alca- 
zaba, or original strong fort, was in 
part destroyed, as well as a con- 
siderable portion of the ancient 
winter palace, in order to make 
room for his own Royal Palace in 
the foreground. The place suffered 
much disfigurement from later re- 
handling. In the fifteenth century 
the explosion of a powder mill and 
an earthquake caused great damage 
to the several buildings, while in 
the seventeenth century the Alham- 
bra was abandoned to decay and 
desolation. Under the brief inter- 
regnum of French rule (1812) 
something was done in the way of 
restoration, but on leaving the 
place, still regarded as a fortress, 
the soldiers of Napoleon endeavored 
to blow it up, causing further dam- 
age. Since Isabella II. (1830-1904) 
the work of restoration has con- 
tinued in a leisurely, i.e., Spanish 
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manner, and not in the most en- 
lightened archeological spirit. Even 
so, the Alhambra bids fair to sur- 
vive the accidents of nature, the 
barbarity of enemies, and what has 
been almost worse, the ignorance or 
unskillfulness of restorers. Allah 
alone is conqueror, and so long as 
he wills it the Alhambra shall en- 
dure for the joy and wonderment 
of succeeding ages. 

To the average reader about the 
only name that has survived from 
the Moorish kings and their long 
history, is that of Boabdil, the last 
sovereign of Granada. His name 
signifies the “Unlucky One,” but 
yet it seems fortunate in holding 
him to remembrance. In the past 
he has had a bad reputation, that 
of a bloody and jealous tyrant, but 
modern researches have gone far 
to redeem his character. The 
worst affair imputed to him was 
that of the Abencerrages, a noble 


Moslem family, thirty-six members 
of whom he is said to have butch- 
ered in the so-called Hall of the 


Abencerrages. This atrocious act 
was in punishment of the family for 
the offense of one of its members in 
corrupting the sovereign’s wife. At 
the Generalife, beautiful summer- 
house of the Moorish kings situated 
at a short distance above the Al- 
hambra, you are shown three cy- 
presses, six hundred years old, in 
one of which, i. e., in its convenient 
lower fork, Boabdil surprised his 
favorite and her seducer. When 
you have looked at the tree long 
enough you are quite willing to ac- 
cept the legend. 

Indeed, it is too good a story to 
give up to the researchers, and one 
may predict that it will last a long 
time yet, with the able codperation 
of the Alhambra ciceroni, who find 
it a profitable source of revenue. 





However, for the historically curi- 
ous, the alleged slaughter has been 
transferred to one Aben Osmyn, a 
tyrant and usurper of the fifteenth 
century (1445) who did actually 
murder certain of his enemies with- 
in the Alhambra, in the manner im- 
puted to Boabdil. Expelled by his 
subjects Osmyn retired to a fast- 
ness in the Alpuxarra mountains, 
where he continued his honorable 
life as an outlaw and road-agent. 
With this amiable person we may 
still save the celebrated scene in the 
Hall of the Abencerrages by slight- 
ly altering the legend. 


II 


On the last night of my stay at 
the Alhambra there was a three- 
quarter moon lighting up the hill 
like day and effectually banishing 
any fear of ghosts which the read- 


ing of Mr. Irving’s chronicles might 


have induced. I took occasion of 
this largess of moonlight to ascend 
the mountain beyond the Generalife 
in the thick-planted gardens of 
which the nightingales were war- 
bling their first overture. My ob- 
jective was the rocky height known 
as the Moor’s Seat (Silla del Moro) 
where, according to legend, Boabdil 
the Unfortunate sought refuge dur- 
ing a whole day while his subjects 
down in Granada were threatening 
revolt. After more stumbles and 
slips than I had bargained for, I at 
length reached the summit and was 
rather daunted by the solitude, 
which offered no sound or token of 
human life. From the city far be- 
low rose a faint harmony of church 
bells, which soon died away into 
silence. 

Then for a longer time than I 
realized the wide prospect engaged 
me, the ancient Palace, the white 
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city of Granada, the river, plain and 
mountains, all its various features 
down to the Vega standing out 
clearly in the sheer radiance. Sit- 
ting perhaps in the very spot where 
the unhappy Monarch of old rested, 
I fell to thinking upon the strange 
fate of his people and of the Moor- 
ish sovereignty after their long pos- 
session of the land. Human an- 
nals do not present a stranger page 
for the contemplation of the think- 
er, the research of the historian, 
and all the pens that have labored 
to elucidate it have but involved it 
in deeper obscurity or given us only 
a slight and partial image of the 
truth. Especially I vexed myself 
with the problem: How could the 
Moors have fallen off here when 
they were at the height of power, in 
the fullness of gratified ambition, 
possessing wealth, physical re- 
sources, a brave and devoted army 
that should have enabled them to 
hold their place for another thou- 
sand years! 

It is indisputable that the Span- 
iard was not superior to the Moor 
in any respect that counted for mili- 
tary or political dominance. Prior- 
ity in the land was his strongest 
claim, yet a claim little regarded in 
those old times. What defeated the 
Moor then, what prevailed against 
the power which he had built up 
during centuries—no brief creation 
like the empire of Napoleon or the 
Republic of the United States? 

And so I went on arguing vainly 
with myself, raising straw oppo- 
nents only to demolish them, yet 
unable to resolve my doubts or to 
find the solution toward which my 
reason strove as in a labyrinth. 
Then I perceived, by the waning 
light, that it was growing too late 
for these unprofitable meditations 
in such a wild, out-of-the-way spot, 
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and I said to myself, “It seems I 
have taken on the Moor’s worries 
together with his rocky perch.” 
And I arose to go. 

The moon had now declined from 
its first brightness, but there was 
still light enough to see clearly at a 
short distance, and to my amaze- 
ment I saw a quaint figure ap- 
proaching me, when I could have 
sworn that a moment before I was 
the only human being on this hill- 
top. Yet I had neither heard nor 
sighted him, and his sudden ap- 
parition in spite of my skeptical 
habits of mind, seemed to hint of 
the supernatural. 

The stranger I observed was of 
noble appearance, and wore a rich 
Moorish dress like some of the royal 
subjects painted in the Hall of 
Kings. 

I thought to myself, with a sem- 
blance of bravado, what foolish 
masquerade is this! And I began 
to suspect a jocose acquaintance of 
mine, a fellow guest at the hotel. 
But this light suspicion froze with- 
in me as the stranger spoke. There 
was something in his manner, in 
his cold glance that momentarily 
shifted, in the tones of his voice, 
that put me entirely at his mercy. 
As I was quite without power to 
move, not to say run, I mutely sig- 
nified my deference to the unknown 
visitant. He bowed slightly, and to 
my astonishment took up the very 
subject which I had lately so un- 
profitably argued with myself. 

“Perhaps I may suggest an an- 
swer to your thoughts,” he began, 
“since I once knew this place in 
former times: and the people who 
governed here”—indicating the Al- 
hambra with a gesture. 

I motioned him to a place near 
me, but he silently declined, and 
went on. . 
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“The sympathy you are good 
enough to feel for us, the interest 
you express in our decline and de- 
feat, mainly spring from a roman- 
tic sentiment that costs you noth- 
ing. Had you lived in those times 
I refer to, you would have felt dif- 
ferently—that is, like any other 
Christian.” 

I would have demurred or at 
least the thought rose in me, but he, 
unheeding, continued. 

“There has never lived a man 
wise enough to read the destiny of 
nations, the profound causes of 
their rise or downfall. Our Prophet 
could not, though himself the great- 
est and most inspired of men. Such 
things Allah reserves to himself. 
Why Islam rose, prevailed for long 
and eventually declined in this 
country, is idle to speculate upon, 
and the many books that have oc- 
cupied themselves with these ques- 
tions are worthless. As of the Cre- 
ator we can only say, God is, so of 
those happenings, we can only say, 
They were. More than this is fool- 
ishness.” 

“But surely,” I stammered, 
“there should be a human explana- 
tion for events of so deep human 
concern. The Creator is alike in- 
scrutable and unanswerable save to 
Himself, but the creature man is re- 
sponsible to Him and to his fellow 
man.” 

He rejoined: “The explanation 
you demand is of little moment be- 
fore the designs of the Eternal, but 
I will admit that there were human 
reasons aplenty for our failure. 
Our religion, though the True One, 
was not such as fortifies men for 
the utmost sacrifices and makes 
everything indifferent in their eyes 
save the Pearl of Faith. The reli- 
gion that prevailed against us had 
long before prevailed against Rome: 
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why then should our defeat be a 
thing to wonder at? And who 
knows,” he added in a hushed tone, 
“but what seems a defeat to men 
appears as a triumph in the eyes of 
God! The Spaniard has evidently 
not made much of his victory; 
there are always hunger, discon- 
tent and armed repression in the 
land where we created plenty, order 
and peace.” 

“Notwithstanding,” I persisted, 
“where the forces were not unequal 
it is unnecessary to go beyond the 
human factors. The histories of 
that great struggle are generally 
partial or prejudiced, even igno- 
rant; they are in contradiction with 
themselves and with one another. 
We have a right to better informa- 
tion.” 

“Which would nowise serve you,” 
he injected with some impatience. 
“It is true, however, that we put 
ourselves at some disadvantage in 
dealing with the Spaniards. We 
trusted them more than they 
trusted us; we kept our word, our 
treaty, with better faith. Resolv- 
ing to maintain our religion we still 
desired to fraternize with them, be- 
lieving as we did that there was 
room for all. We freely shared 
with them our culture, arts and sci- 
ences, making a renaissance in this 
country which affected all Europe. 
But the Spaniard was bent on prose- 
lyting us; he offered us the Cross in 
return for all we gave him. De- 
clining that, we were accursed in 
his eyes, an enemy to be destroyed, 
despite his oaths and protestations. 

“Yes, I am come to it. I believe 
that our attempts to conciliate, to 
fraternize with the Spaniards were 
weakening to us and no doubt one 
of the chief causes of our downfall. 
Religion in that day made impos- 
sible the union of our peoples. We 
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should have held front to them as 
enemies. Alas, am I not myself un- 
der censure as one of the weakest, 
the scapegoat of a far descended 
line?” 

He seemed affected, and paused a 
moment. I looked at him and a 
sudden suspicion rose in my mind. 
Again he went on. 

“But there were other causes with 
which we may well reproach our- 
selves. We went soft from luxury 
and self-indulgence. One day we 
were conquerors, the next day Sy- 
barites. For a proof look at that 
Palace down there which exhibits 
the seductive lure of women in all 
its pretty chambers, luxurious 
baths, and manifold ornamenta- 
tions. Women became too much of 
our lives, and he who gives himself 
overmuch to women cannot stand 
up against men. Alas, our religion, 
though the True One, favored this 
weakness which, perhaps more than 
any other cause, led to our undo- 
ing. Wine, too, though forbidden 
by the Prophet, helped along with 
sensuality, of which it is the chief 
ally, to destroy us. You have seen 
the Puerta del Vino: it was rather 
the Gate of our Defeat!” 

Again I looked at him with a cer- 
tain thought in my mind. But now 
he turned as if to make an end of 
speech, saying: 

“I have spoken many words, yet 
in sum nothing; and of what avail 
is the counsel of men regarding the 
designs of the Eternal? Why the 
Moors seemed to lose—why the 
Spaniards seemed to win, the fact in 
either case is disputable, and even 
so of no more importance than a 
child’s riddle. Wa le ghalib ille 
Allah: There is no conqueror but 


God!’ 

1The motto of King Al Ahmar, founder of 
the Alhambra: it appears emblazoned on his 
escutcheon in the Royal Palace. 
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With a solemn curtsy he turned 
away. Recovering the use of my 
limbs I sprang forward. “Noble 
sir, favor me with the name of one 
who has done me such honor!” 

As I spoke he was visibly fading, 
and he seemed to look rather than 
articulate the name: BOABDIL! 
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I must have gone down the hill- 
side in a hop, skip and jump, for I 
found myself in bed at the usual 
time, feeling none the worse for my 
spectral encounter. Asking myself 
if it was not all a dream, even so, I 
thought, at least we have put one 
over on Mr. Washington Irving! 
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By DorotHy FRANCES GURNEY 


Y sorrow lies too deep 
For any song, 
My woes I may not weep 
Who did the wrong, 
For what I sowed I reap 
My whole life long. 


I seized life’s cup of gold, 
Mad for the wine; 

My grasp was all too bold. 
Who could divine 

*Twould turn in my fevered hold 
To a cup of brine? 


I caught that soaring thing, 
Love, bird of fire; 

He trailed his broken wing 
Through my heart’s byre, 
And died, for he could not sing 

In murk and mire. 


My sorrow lies too deep 
For any song, 

My woes I may not weep 
Who did the wrong, 

For as we sow, we reap 
A whole life long. 
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By BeRTHA RADFORD SUTTON 


PART I 


**C~O that’s that!” barked the old 
Colonel glaring fiercely at the 
good-looking young man staring 
back at him—fiercely too perhaps— 
from the other side of his old- 
fashioned roller-top writing table. 
Certainly the young man’s eyes 
looked rather fierce—the Amberleys 
had hot fighting blood in them—but 
his voice sounded pleasant and a 
little drawling as he said—with per- 
haps a touch of restrained bitter- 
ness. 
“That’s that, as you very judi- 
cially say, my dear Father.” He 


turned to the door, but with his 
hand on it, quite gently, he added: 
“That really is your last word 


then, Sir?” 

“Yes, Sir, that is my last word— 
marry Miss Grayson—if her people 
will let her—but you know my 
views now. I will never give my 
consent, and nothing that I can 
legally control shall be left to any 
Amberley who throws in his lot 
with Roman Catholics. The day 
you decide to marry her, we part 
company.” 

Ralph Amberley 
handle slowly. 

“Then it is good-by now Sir,” he 
said. 

“Very well then, it’s good-by,” 
barked the Colonel, not to be out- 
done. 


turned the 


“He'll come back,” thought the 
choleric old man as he stood with 
his back to the fire, waiting for the 
butler to tell him dinner was served, 
and listening all the time with un- 


accustomed anxiety for the sound 
of Ralph’s voice, his cheery whistle 
to the dogs. 

“Mr. Ralph is not in yet Sir. Will 
you dine at once?” the man had 
asked, careful not to look at his 
master’s face. He might see too 
much. 

“Yes, of course.” As much as to 
say, am I to be kept waiting because 
any young jackanapes chooses to 
forget that the solemn hour of din- 
ner in the Amberley family is on 
the stroke of eight. 

“Leave them,” he said briefly, as 
Johns began deftly to gather up the 
things laid for Ralph, and the man 
as deftly replaced them. 

They gave him something to think 
about. As long as the glistening 
white napkin bridled in starched 
spikes at the other end of the table, 
he could glare at it and imagine 
Ralph was there. That was some- 
thing at any rate! What was Eng- 
land coming to, what was the use 
of family and tradition, politics, 
custom—everything was getting so 
topsy-turvy, his own father if he 
were to return from the family vault 
in Amberley Church would groan 
with dismay at the bouleversement 
of his old landmarks, and hurry 
back to his slab. 

But there was one change since 
the War that had caused the old 
man more annoyance than any signs 
of proletarian ascendancy had done. 
To him the Catholic Church was 
still the Scarlet Woman, anathema, 
and its members, such as he was 
obliged against his will to come 
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across in London, were to him its 
hypnotized, drugged and wilfully 
blind creatures, to be avoided as 
much as possible. But that was the 
difficulty. Their numbers, their 
propinquity, their public offices and 
services seemed to be increasing at 
such a rate that Colonel Amberley 
flung his Times down one morning 
at the Club, and turning to a cheery 
old gentleman who had recently ar- 
rived and who had proved himself 
during the last week a most success- 
ful bridge partner, he burst out 
melodramatically, “Is this or is this 
not Protestant England for which 
our fathers bled!” 

Fortunately the room was empty 
except for the two men. The new- 
comer leaned back in his chair with 
an amused smile. 

“Well dammit, we did most of the 
‘bleeding’ if it comes to that you 
know. You had a short sharp spell 
of burning, I'll allow—” he began, 


and then, seeing the Colonel’s red 
face and the effort to hide his sur- 
prise, he added lightly, “The whirli- 
gig of time you know—everything 
comes into its own again in time,” 
and presently went away. 


Yes, that was it. That was what 
was ruining England. Protestant- 
ism was wobbling, and here was 
proof. This appalling figure of the 
number of converts in one year, 
names of men too whom he had 
known and had a certain respect 
for—whole families too. Churches 
built on estates or in towns and vil- 
lages. That, of course meant only 
one thing—the growth of this ter- 
rible religion that he feared more 
than he did Socialism or even Com- 
munism. Labor he had got used 
to; it could be grappled with—just 
like the Catholic question could be 
and had been grappled with in the 
good old days when the Penal Laws 
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kept them in their place. And it 
had been a shock to find that his 
pleasant bridge partner whose views 
on most things had coincided with 
his own, was Sir Francis Malard, a 
Catholic, one of the members of a 
Club temporarily using his, during 
repairs. 

Why, he remembered his own 
mother telling him as a child, how 
some forebear in her family had 
been burned at Smithfield by 
“Bloody Mary.” Wasn’t that enough 
to keep England Protestant! Burned 
too, in full sight of his wife and 
weeping family or rather weeping 
wife and family, and he a pious 
good parson—all the more worthy 
too that he believed he had been a 
priest and become really a good Pro- 
testant and married. Still, he wasn’t 
quite certain about that matter of 
his having been a priest, though he 
would like to think it was so, for the 
fine independence shown in taking 
to himself a wife. 

He had always been rather proud 
of that man. His name he remem- 
bered his mother pointing out to 
him in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, a 
book he rather used to gloat over, 
but which Ralph, as a little fellow, 
finding one day when he was poking 
about the attics had fearfully exam- 
ined and tearfully condemned as a 
bad wicked book, and had refused 
to be comforted. 

Gad! He, the Colonel, had even 
taken a taxi and been driven to 
Smithfield as a pious act of pilgrim- 
age to merely read the name—John 
Rogers—displayed on the wall, with 
several others, and he had felt him- 
self the veritable heir of all the Pro- 
testant ages—such as they were. 

And now Ralph, who by all the 
written and unwritten laws of 
heredity and blood—by Jove yes, 
blood—and tradition, should carry 
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on the old Protestant family line— 
Ralph had calmly told him that he 
proposed to marry this Miss Mary 
Grayson. 

The Graysons, so he had been 
told were, if not the oldest, then one 
of the oldest Catholic families in 
England, and the only thing that re- 
lieved the old man’s anxiety was 
that Ralph said there would be a 
good deal of opposition from her 
people, he not being a Catholic! 

The mere words had brought the 
Colonel out into a_ perspiration. 
Some family would offer opposition 
—opposition—to his heir—to an 
Amberley of Amberley—and be- 
cause he was not a Catholic—a 
Roman Catholic! 

The Colonel never omitted the 
“Roman”—he thought it added a 
sting to the name. 

It mattered nothing to him that 
Melcot House, or at any rate the 
original Melcot and its lords, were 
mentioned in the Domesday Book— 
that the history of the place was 
like the great calm undulating 
downs, in the folds of which it lay, 
but for all that, not uneventful. 
That the little chapel—for the per- 
mission of the erection of which, in 
the early thirteenth century the 
letters between Pope and lord still 
existed—that the little chapel had 
never been used for any other form 
of religion than that for which it 
had been built. 

That meant less than nothing to 
the Colonel. He showed a faint in- 
terest when he heard that William 
of Orange’s men, noting the home 
from the downs along which they 
were marching probably on their 
way back from desecrating the 
Fitzalan Chapel and the old parish 
church at Arundel—swooped down 
on peaceful Melcot and left the 
chapel bare of everything. He 
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wasted no sympathy on reading—in 
a book he had privately got hold of — 
that all the ornaments of the chapel 
had been taken to Oxford and been 
burned — quite right too—war is 
war and a bad business at best, and 
it was war and ought always to be 
war between England and Catholi- 
cism. 

It is true, when he had stormily 
demanded of Ralph if he realized 
that his children would have to be 
brought up Catholics, his son had 
replied, with badly repressed storm 
on his side: 

“I don’t care what they’re brought 
up. They couldn’t well have less of 
any sort of religion than I have had. 
You’re content that I’m an absolute 
pagan—live like one and shall die 
like one I suppose, so why all this 
upheaval about some one who has 
some beliefs and lives up to them?” 

And then, to Ralph’s flaming 
words, which had been a sort of 
safety valve for the hurt and heart- 
ache he was suffering, his father 
had replied, in a sudden calmness 
which added fuel to his son’s fire, 
“Families like ours, hers and yours, 
don’t take each other in marriage 
in the face of opposition such as 
mine, and you say her mother’s too. 
Take time Ralph—” 

Upon which Ralph had repeated 
his firm intention to marry Mary 
Grayson no matter who opposed. 
That he was going down to Melcot 
that week, and that he and Mary 
could live quite contentedly on the 
little farm property his mother had 
left him in Gloucestershire. He had 
not managed his father’s estates at 
Amberley for nothing. He had 
proved himself a good man of busi- 
ness, and he was not going to sacri- 
fice his happiness—or Mary’s—to 
narrow-minded religious intolerance 
or rather he might say, pure pagan 
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intolerance. So Colonel Amberley 
rubbed his hands together furiously 
as he always did when he was angry, 
and signified that he washed them 
of Ralph and all his papistical in- 
tentions henceforth and forever. 

“He'll come down to Amberley 
when the hunting begins,” he 
thought, and then fell to wondering 
what he would do if Ralph did not 
come. It would be a bit lonely. He 
had given up following the hounds 
himself, but he liked to put up 
Ralph’s friends and their hunters; 
he liked to jog to the meets on his 
old cob and meet his neighbors and 
have his advice asked about the 
points of a horse, or the state of the 
hounds, or the forest rights. 

Then he would jog happily back 
again feeling that he was really an 
authority in the county and would 
be a sad loss to it when the time— 
still far off of course—came for him 
to be gathered to his fathers. 

But he was not to be at Amberley 
for the hunting this year. A few 
days after Ralph’s interview with 
his father, Colonel Amberley set off 
with his valet to a place he had 
never heard of till an old Anglo- 
Indian friend wrote and told him 
that he had just arrived from India 
and was staying in a little “health 
resort” called Cauterets, high up in 
the Pyrenees, having been ordered 
to take the waters there. It was 
twenty years since they had met— 
wasn’t it about time they continued 
the great talks they had had on In- 
dian affairs. The hotel was every- 
thing that could be desired. It was 
a relief to the Colonel to tell Ralph 
—by a brief note to his Club—that 
he was going abroad—but of course 
it was delayed in reaching his son, 
and when Ralph broke all records 
and pulled up at Victoria Station 
hoping to have a last word with his 
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father, the train was just disappear- 
ing from view. 


Part II 


At the back of his mind Ralph 
knew Mary’s mother “avait raison” 
when she said kindly but firmly, 
that though she would greatly re- 
gret and indeed do her best to dis- 
suade Mary from marrying a Pro- 
testant, she could not dream of giv- 
ing her consent in the face of 
Colonel Amberley’s distinct refusal 
to give his. Besides the religious 
question which was of supreme im- 
portance to Mrs. Grayson—and 
should be to Mary—as it was, but 
being very much in love she was 
putting other things first—besides 
this, continued Mrs. Grayson, there 
was the fact that, with these ex- 
pressed intentions of cutting Ralph 
out of his will, and with Mary’s own 
very modest dowry, the young 
couple could barely face the world, 
or at any rate their world, the one 
they had been brought up to and 
the only one they were used to. 
Comfort, dignity, usefulness, and 
its expensive but natural accom- 
paniments of gaiety, sports, hunt- 
ing and the like. 

All these, Ralph declared he would 
in time give to Mary, and all these, 
in the privacy of her mother’s talks 
to her Mary declared simply to be 
mere nothings in comparison with 
the life she and Ralph wanted to 
live together. But it all came back 
to the family pride as Mary said, 
though she agreed with her mother 
it could hardly be done with dignity 
to enter a family whose head re- 
fused to receive her, albeit it was be- 
cause of her religion and for no 
other reason. Still, with all Mrs. 
Grayson’s affection for Ralph, who 
besides his reputation as a desirable 
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son-in-law for any mother, was af- 
fectionately regarded by all the 
Grayson family, and was a particu- 
lar friend of Mark, Mary’s brother 
—in spite of her own liking for him, 
there was the firm resolve that 
things must go no further. A Gray- 
son of all people could never marry 
a Protestant, and—Mrs. Grayson 
registered a terrible fault for con- 
fession later—what seemed of more 
importance for one offended min- 
ute, a Grayson made no marriage, 
in any family who did not in her 
opinion confer the greater honor. 

Colonel Amberley of Amberley, a 
quiet country gentleman of ancient 
lineage but of a remote Protestant 
family and county, had never heard 
of the Graysons of Melcot—but he 
had heard of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion and the Gunpowder Plot. That 
was quite sufficient for him. He 
had firmly, Ralph had not men- 
tioned how, in fact, violently, he had 
refused his consent to the marriage. 
And Mrs. Grayson had not waited 
for his further gloomy information 
that his father’s solicitor had been 
told to draft a new will, making ex- 
press stipulations as to everything 
that was not entailed. 

Mary was only just twenty—if 
she persisted, she must at any rate 
wait till she was of age, and mean- 
while Ralph and she must not meet. 
Ralph had better go and see to that 
farm property in far off Gloucester- 
shire, and Mary could practice do- 
mestic habits which, if they were 
of the same opinion in a year’s 
time, would be of use to them both. 

Mrs. Grayson and Ralph were 
strolling over the smooth velvety 
lawns of Melcot, passing by the ten- 
nis court which the men were roll- 
ing. They continued their walk 
slowly, down the little path with the 
deep wooded banks bordering it, 
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where, down in their depths they 
could catch glimpses of the lake 
with its tall rushes, where wild duck 
rested and waters ran deep. There 
was a soft summer stillness that 
Ralph thought always suited Melcot 
and its calm settled dignity. He had 
a subconscious feeling that he 
wanted Mary to bring that atmos- 
phere to Amberley. With all her 
wit and gaiety, her love of guns and 
dogs and horses there was some- 
thing about her that Ralph recog- 
nized more or less in all of them 
but saw magnified in his lovely 
Mary, a sort of aura of age-long cer- 
tainty of faith which had been the 
foundation of their home and was 
as unchangeable and necessary as 
light and air. 

“And so, dear Ralph, when you 
leave to-morrow—” 

“Oh I say, must I really go so 
soon?” broke in Ralph in almost 
boyish protest, and Mary’s mother 
smiled. Except for his courteous 
“tolerance,” which Mrs. Grayson 
called indifference towards all forms 
of religion, she knew no young man 
of his kind whom she liked quite 
so much. So she smiled quite af- 
fectionately and repeated— 

“Yes, to-morrow, I think. Write 
to us from Gloucestershire and try 
to forget all this till things perhaps 
mend.” 

That was all very well, as he told 
Mary that evening when they came 
out into the scented garden after 
dinner—if it meant waiting till his 
father “came ’round,” he was afraid 
they might give up all hope. He 
had never known the Colonel ever 
to go back on any decision, and he 
remembered the bigotry and intol- 
erance with which he had turned 
out some estate servants on hear- 
ing, after some years’ good service 
that they were Catholics. 
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Mary tucked her hand in his arm 
(she had drawn a little silky wrap 
round her) and Ralph laid his hand 
on hers as it rested there. 

“Don’t let’s worry, Ralph. Our 
love is too real and good to be lost. 
In nine months I shall be of age 
and by that time mother—who’s a 
darling as you know—will see what 
a splendid farmer’s wife I shall 
make.” 

He looked down at her as they 
stood for a moment under the quiet 
trees, with the moon shining on her 
shapely little head which she had 
refused to have shorn, and lighting 
up the quiet laughing face as she 
turned it to Ralph. 

“I’m going to work that farm for 
all I’m worth, Mary. It’s a nice 
old Tudor house and there’s an 
enormous amount of timber I’ve 
often been asked to sell and refused. 
That shall go anyway, and I'll let 
the shooting which is good—” 

“Don’t part with too much,” 
counseled Mary, “you know it’s not 
money that is the difficulty—only 
—” she hesitated, not wanting to 
hurt him. 

“Only this—this—treligious ques- 
tion”—he was just going to say this 
ridiculous religious question, but 
caught himself in time. After all, 
Mary took it all seriously though 
she had never thrust it before him. 
He knew it was very profoundly a 
part of the life of the Graysons, and 
he supposed of other Catholics 
though he had come across several 
men during the war who took it 
lightly enough. 

“You'll see, Ralph—it will all 
come right. We shall be an old 
married couple before we know 
where we are and I shall be ruling 
you with a rod of iron and you'll be 
wishing you were a gay and giddy 
bachelor again. There are the others 
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coming out—let’s go down this 
path.” 

They turned down a side walk 
towards the end of the long gabled 
home where there were no lighted 
windows, only a dim flicker turned 
some little colored window into 
pale jewel lights. 

“What do you mean darling— 
have you a plan?” he asked, and she 
touched his shoulder lightly with 
her cheek. 

“Yes, it’s a quite infallible one, 
but you’re a wretched old pagan 
and wouldn’t understand it,” she 
laughed, but he seemed to be watch- 
ing that little glow in the colored 
window, towards which they were 
wandering, and for a moment did 
not speak. 

Presently they would be at the 
little porch of that old chapel that 
for so many hundred years had wit- 
nessed to the faith that—well, that 
had made Mary, for instance. Ralph 
held her hand tightly—to-morrow 
he was to lose her. Every night he 
and she, or he and some of the 
family had wandered or. sat about 
in the gardens but they had always 
said good-night to him at that little 
porch and they had gone in, and he 
had stayed out. 

“Is this your plan?” he said, as 
they came up to the door. 

“That’s my plan,” she whispered 
back, pointing to the light behind 
the colored window. 

“Then I’m coming in. It’s got to 
be my plan too,” he pleaded. 


Part III 


Colonel Amberley once out of 
England, began to rather repent his 
sudden decision. He had left gloomy 
skies and chilly days, which being 
British, were supportable. He could 
always grumble at the climate—it 
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provided the staple subject of con- 
versation at his club and in most of 
the drawing rooms he frequented. 
There seemed something wanting 
and a little improper in this bril- 
liant sunshine and summer warmth 
as he got further South, and the few 
days he spent in Pau disinclined 
him to continue his journey in a 
hot stuffy train. His old friend 
from India had written that though 
his rooms were taken at Cauterets, 
he might be delayed in arriving 
there and that if Amberley were 
wise he would take a car at Pau and 
explore a little of the superb coun- 
try of the Pyrenees. 

Not a bad idea at all. He had be- 
spoken a car and reviewed it and 
the chauffeur in a manner reminis- 
cent of field-days at Aldershot. 
There had next been a sort of minia- 
ture kit inspection, and a viva voce 
examination on French rules of the 


road but the Colonel’s feelings about 
the chauffeur’s upturned waxed 
mustaches had to be strangled. 
Later on it was the man himself he 


wanted to strangle. He put down 
the whole accident to Alfonse’s 
waxed mustache and his way of 
smiling and showing his teeth— 
every one of them false too, as 
might be expected. 

But he was glad he had decided 
to motor. The air was warm, the 
view very well done, for France, he 
conceded, but the road was bumpy 
and seemed to get worse as they 
went on. It was a pity Smith, his 
man, who was sitting by the chauf- 
feur could not pass on the informa- 
tion Alfonse was apparently reeling 
off his glib tongue. Still, the mere 
names of the places they passed 
through would not have meant 
much to the Colonel, who, if he had 
ever read Froissart, had forgotten 
him. 
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If they had been driving the oppo- 
site way, he might have recognized 
Orthez and thought of Soult and 
Wellington whose tomb records the 
battle—spelled incorrectly—but as 
it was he only turned his head in- 
differently to look at some old tower 
they were passing, towards which 
Alfonse’s left mustache and gloved 
hand pointed. The blameless chauf- 
feur was however only recording the 
fact of Coroaze’s dyeing industry. 
How was he to know that gay Henri 
Quatre had spent his infant days 
at that old chateau, where his fif- 
teen wet nurses had succeeded each 
other in hectic rotation in conse- 
quence of the ravages made by the 
royal infant’s teeth, with which they 
say, he was born. 

Alfonse would have been inter- 
ested in that if he had known, but 
there was none to tell. Nor that 
they were on the high road of me- 
dieval history. Nor that all history 
paled and sank into obscurity and 
oblivion before the history of that 
dark little grotto where some pale 
lights burned on the far side of the 
river. Alfonse slowed down and 
pointed again, but seeing no re- 
sponse in the faces of the two 
Anglais, he discouraged the shrug 
that came naturally to him, as he 
remembered that most of the Eng- 
lish at Pau were Protestants. The 
Colonel did ask him what was the 
name of the place. The old castle 
had attracted him—but repeating 
“Oh, Lourdes” had brought nothing 
to his mind at first. 

He believed he had heard some- 
thing about it but he was more in- 
terested just then in the fine speci- 
mens of oxen which were stagger- 
ing down the hill before them, har- 
nessed to a huge wagon laden with 
trees. If that fool Alfonse didn’t 
look out—— 
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He looked again at the old fortress 
which Charlemagne had vainly be- 
sieged and of which Froissart wrote 
hundreds of years later that it was 
impregnable and could never be 
taken. 

How it had yielded to a Lady was 
not in the military histories the 
Colonel had studied. If he had 
known that—and many other things, 
he might have had a faint glimmer- 
ing of how divinely dangerous it 
was to enter her territory. 

It is in Chartres she is sculptured 
in the dream of St. Joseph, as the 
rather German hAaus-frau with a 
needle in her hand and a chatelaine 
of feminine implements hanging at 
her side, scissors, bodkins, etc. At 
Lourdes she is suzeraine by ancient 
right and divine permission and no 
one enters her territories unknown 
to her. Some she chooses to claim 
for her sweet service—others she 


lets pass again into their outer dark- 
ness. But her suzerainty is the Seat 
of Wisdom and her ways are the 
ways of the Mother of God made 
Man. 

And then the accident happened. 


The old Colonel was only rather 
badly shaken, with a slight scalp 
wound, which certainly, said the 
doctor, would necessitate his resting 
quietly for a few days at Lourdes. 
Smith was rather bruised and 
sore, and Alphonse was suffering 
chiefly from exhaustion after hav- 
ing violently cursed and screamed 
at the drivers of the oxen wagons. 
The car was badly damaged—but 
the Colonel felt too dazed to worry 
about anything. He had had his 
wounds washed and dressed and 
had then expressed the wish to be 
moved to some good hotel, and after 
some demur on the part of the doc- 
tor, he and Smith had been driven 
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to comfortable quarters where the 
Colonel had been promptly put to 
bed. They would both of them be 
all right after a good night’s rest, 
and though limping a little, Smith 
certainly seemed as active as usual 
the next day. But it took longer 
for Colonel Amberley to feel quite 
himself, so he sat in a chaise longue 
at his window and marveled at the 
crowds who passed and repassed 
the street corner. 

The windows were always open. 
At first the constant movement 
rather lulled him—particularly dis- 
tant singing he could hear. Smith 
had told him a little of what went 
on here in Lourdes and he had 
gathered from his doctor that it 
was a great place of pilgrimages 
and of miracles. Miracles! His lip 
curled a little. Such things were 
outside his imagination—to be 
found in no textbook—but he was 
not surprised that the Catholic 
Church encouraged these fairy 
stories. They had an audacity not 
to be equalled on this earth—even 
scheming to turn Amberley Cath- 
olic! If such a thing were ever 
likely to come to pass, he would get 
every lawyer in London to prevent 
Ralph from succeeding, much as he 
loved the boy. A better son there 
could not be—the properties had 
nearly doubled their value since he 
had managed them for his father, 
and the tenants, big and little, re- 
garded him with genuine affection 
as their future squire. But no 
Roman Catholic was ever going to 
benefit! And gradually, as he 
watched the crowds, and heard the 
voices, and stared amazed at the 
brilliant procession at night, wend- 
ing its slow way beyond the trees 
that were lit up by the light of hun- 
dreds of candles, he thought of the 
whole Catholic Church as the Gray- 
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son family, and the Grayson family 
as the whole Catholic Church. 

Piecing together all the friendly 
doctor told him (he was not sure 
if he were Catholic or not—evident- 
ly a cautious man anyhow) and 
what Smith had gathered, his feel- 
ings against the Grayson family 
deepened. There they were, march- 
ing to some tune, holding guttering 
candles—cheek by jowl with the 
sort of people one doesn’t know— 
Ralph’s wife—an Amberley—doing 
that sort of thing! He watched a 
little group of people following a 
stretcher, all repeating some prayers 
—out loud—in the street! The 
Grayson family—and they wanted 
to be Amberley! 

Smith told him one day that all 
the singing they had heard as a 
crowd surrounding a bath chair 
jubilantly passed his windows, was 
because of a miraculé—some one 
The crowd, 


cured by a miracle. 
those who sang the loudest, the 
ecstatic person herself in the chair 
—it was the Grayson family claim- 
ing place for the Catholic Church. 
And it wanted to be an Amberley! 


The Colonel got himself so 
wrought up that Smith decided he 
had better take his temperature 
that night, but the French ther- 
mometer the doctor had instructed 
him in, and left with him, refused 
to translate itself to his mind. So 
after studying it for a few minutes 
he put it back again and brought 
his master’s dressing gown. 

There came a day when the Col- 
onel could stand his room no 
longer. Smith was sent to find a 
reliable driver and car and make 
arrangements for leaving for Cau- 
terets at once. He felt he was giv- 
ing his sanction to the very Pope of 
Rome himself, not to speak of the 
Grayson family, by staying on in a 
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place like Lourdes. But the last 
afternoon, with a,view to stretching 
his legs, as he told Smith, who was 
busy packing for the morning’s 
start he took his hat and his stick 
and sauntered slowly down in the 
direction every one seemed to be 
taking. If there had not been so 
many people about, he would have 
admired the big open space with its 
great shady trees, the well-kept 
grass and the graceful ramps with 
the tall gray church surmounting 
them. 

He was a little startled to find that 
hundreds of stretchers were lying 
in ordered lines under the trees on 
both sides. The sick should not be 
on view like this; it suggested, he 
thought, the Spanish beggars with 
holes cut in all their clothes to show 
their disgusting sores. The Gray- 
son family this! Imagine an Am- 
berley doing it! He swung his stick 
and wondered where on earth all 
these Catholics had come from. He 
hadn’t realized there were so many 
—but of course these foreign coun- 
tries produced them. It was only 
when he went to bed that night that 
he knew it was an English pilgrim- 
age there, but by that time he had 
forgotten to think of it as the Gray- 
son family. 

And then, just as he had gone 
through a tall archway and was 
coming up to a little railed-in three- 
gabled building, on the near side of 
which there was a tall round tour- 
elle, the door in the tourelle was 
opened and some one stepped out 
tinkling a little bell. 

A swift glance all round—hats 
were being taken off, and the sun 
at its hottest! All very well—the 
Colonel stood still a moment, for 
after the man with the bell, came a 
priest carrying Something, and men 
with lights, and a canopy. 
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Everyone sank onto their knees. 
Well—as King Edward once said 
under the same circumstances when 
his friends were not quite sure 
what to do, “Remember we are Eng- 
lish gentlemen.” The Colonel took 
his hat off, but planting his hands 
firmly on his stick, he stood erect, 
muttering to himself, “This is where 
I make my stand!” 


What had happened to him he 
would never say—perhaps he did 
not know, but it was an English 
voice that said gently, as an elderly 
brancardier bent over him— 

“Can I help you up again?” 

So he had been on his knees! He 
hardly said thank you to the man 
who had helped him. His eyes 
strained to find That that had 
passed by. But there were lines of 
men to pass through, and people 
standing in close crowds who stared 
at the gray-haired English gentle- 
man who seemed in such a hurry. 
Then he found a clear space but 
nothing mattered if he might stand 
where That would pass him again. 
It was as if some divine tentacle 
had been thrown out and caught 
him—or, hardly conscious of the 
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thought, as if some stone that he 
had never known was there, had 
been rolled away and something 
humble and gentle had issued forth 
from the dark coldness of his mind. 
He never knew what had hap- 
pened—but when It passed him 
again, Colonel Amberley of Amber- 
ley knelt like everyone else, and if 
he had been familiar with the words 
of the Centurion he would have 
translated his humility into the 
same Domine non sum dignus. 


When Ralph got the letter from 
Lourdes with the amazing news 
that his father regretted his hasty 
words, and gave his full consent to 
the marriage, and that he himself 
would arrive in London in a few 
days, he rushed off to Melcot by the 
first train. 

There was a gala dinner that 
evening—and later, as Mary and 
Ralph walked under the stars, she 
pointed to the little colored window 
with its flickering light— 

“Didn’t I tell you my plan was 
sure!” she said, hugging his arm. 

“Our plan! I can tell you there’s 
That in Gloucestershire too,” he re- 
plied simply. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ORLDLY success has always 
been the passive danger in the 
path of the thinker and artist; but 
now it has grown out of its ordinary 
form into an aggressive evil. Its 
fantastic dominion over the inner 
reaches of the mind of today acts 
and reacts between the teacher and 
the taught, the artists and the pub- 
lic. What is peculiar to this age is 
certainly not the existence of the 
evil, but its fierce self-conscious and 
organized assertion as the ideal and 
ultimate good in itself. 
—Franx K. Notrcn, King Mob. 
This modern world has great 
need of the discipline and training 
of emotion; so great need that it 
hardly understands what the word 
means, and this I have found is only 


attainable through dogmatic reli- 


gion. . . . There is much chatter 
about mysticism: for the modern 
world the word means some spat- 
tering indulgence of emotion, in- 
stead of the most terrible concen- 
tration and askesis. But it takes a 
lifetime merely to realize that men 
like the forest sages, and the desert 
sages and finally the Victorines and 
John of the Cross and. . . Ignatius 
really mean what they say. The 
need of the modern world is the 
discipline and training of the emo- 
tions, which neither the intellectual 
training of philosophy nor science, 
nor the wisdom of humanism, nor 
the negative instruction of psychol- 
ogy can give. 

—T. S. Error, in Humanism and America. 

Law can enforce successfully only 
that which the community has 
agreed in thinking right. 

—Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of Great 
Britain. 


The American who rebels against 
the regional cultures of Europe is 
rebelling against a chief source of 
Europe’s strength. As our own 
country settles down and develops 
we will, no matter how thick the 
spread of highways and radio sta- 
tions and power lines, become more 
and more conscious of the essential 
differences, sometimes obvious, 
sometimes subtle and delicate, be- 
tween one region and another. If 
the American would take this les- 
son back from Europe he could well 
leave behind the panelled interiors 
and the religious icons he so zeal- 
ously loots and transports; for he 
would have within his own soul 
part of that precious essence out of 
which such works of art were orig- 


inally created. 
—Lewis Mumrorp, in Scribner’s, May. 


In this continuous creative proc- 
ess which produces and sustains 
our machine civilization, all take 
part, whether they work or buy or 
criticize or amuse themselves; all 
are in some intimate way directors 
of it or victims of it, twist and turn 
as they will; to its inescapable im- 
peratives they must conform. And 
at bottom all, or nearly all, are al- 
ternately hopeful and pessimistic 
about it; they both cheer and curse 
it. As they observe the wireless 
radio encompassing the earth with 
music or the airplane soaring in the 
sky they marvel at its wonders; 
caught in its daily routine, its 
grinds, and its traffic jams they 
damn its tyrannies and futilities. 
At one hour it seems big with des- 
tiny; at another heavily laden with 
absurd telephone calls and vain ir- 
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ritations. But they cannot escape 
it. Day and night it encompasses 
them. Whoever would fain ac- 
complish great things must some- 


how coéperate with it. 
—CxHaates A. Bearp, in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, April 5th. 


I should be sorry to seem hostile 
to the study of languages; every 
new one we learn opens a fresh 
world. But we deceive ourselves. 
Many a conscientious student has 
completed an elaborate study of 
language in the hope that at the 
end he would know something 
about literature, only to find that 
he knew a good deal about lan- 
guage. The approach to literature 
is always through life, and if a 
book no longer reflects our life, it 
will cease to be generally read, no 
matter what its importance for anti- 


quarian purposes. 
—Joun Enskine. 


Religion . . . must come into the 
heart of man, not without austerity 
of command, yet with salutary 
hope, assuring us that our practical 
sense of right and wrong, of beauty 
and ugliness is justified by the eter- 
nal canons of truth, and that the 
consequences of our deeds in this 
little segment of space may follow 
the soul in its flight into regions be- 
yond our utmost guessing. It must 
fortify the purpose of the individ- 
ual by inspiring him with a convic- 
tion that the world in which he 
plays his part is not a product of 
chance or determinism, but the 
work of a foreseeing intelligence, 
and is itself fulfilled with purpose. 
It must lend new meaning and larg- 
er values to visible phenomena by 
seeing in them shadows and sym- 
bols of invisible realities, and by 
exhibiting them as servants to a 
spiritual end. It will so knit the 
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future with the present, so bind to- 
gether the eternal and the temporal, 
that the torment of frustration will 
be assuaged, the sting of tran- 
sience blunted, and the triumph of 
the grave overthrown. Only so will 
happiness be possible here and now 
as at once the duty and the reward 


of man. 
—Pavut Extmern Mone, in The Bookman, 
March. 


In these days when large-minded- 
ness is supposed to consist of con- 
fusing everything with everything 
else, of saying that man is the same 
as woman, and religion the same as 
irreligion, and the unnatural as 
good as the natural, and all the rest 
of it, it is well to keep high in the 
mind the great power of distinc- 
tion; by which man becomes in the 
true sense distinguished. A fine 


distinction is like a fine painting or 
a fine poem or anything else fine; 
a triumph of the human mind. 


—G. K. Chesterton, in G. K.’s Weekly, 


March 29th. 


One of the curious and disturb- 
ing results of the controversy over 
Prohibition has been the increasing 
disregard of human values. Both 
sides have been guilty, but the Pro- 
hibitionists most. They have halted 
the crusade against drunkenness 
and alcoholism which so concerned 
the advocates of Temperance, and 
have thrown all their energies into 
war on the moderate drinker. Their 
arguments have said more of money 
to be saved than of happiness. They 
have seemed willing to ignore the 
filth of corruption and the evils of 
law-made crime if an outward re- 
semblance of obedience to a for- 
mula could be preserved. Not the 
good life but a dry life, has been 


their object. 
—Henry Semen Cansy, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, April 5th. 
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Consider the brutal frankness 
with which we treat children and 
which we would not dream of us- 
ing toward our worst enemies 
among the grown-ups, for at least 
when we criticize the people we 
don’t like, we do it behind their 
backs and not to their faces. We 
would never discuss Mr. Thomp- 
son’s big nose in his presence or re- 
mark on Mr. Smith’s awkwardness 
or recount Mrs. A.’s failures or re- 
mark on Mrs. B.’s homeliness. But 
we are restrained by no such con- 
sideration for the feelings of chil- 
dren, and when little Johnny and 
little Mary come into the room 
when we are entertaining company 
we proceed to vivisect them with- 
out even being humane enough to 
give them ether to deaden their suf- 


ferings. 
—Donerny Drx. 


The romantic is a thing of mo- 


ments rather than of hours. Repe- 
tition or monotony dulls the appro- 
priate nerve. We boast of the 
stupefaction of our grandfathers if 
they could be roused from their 
graveyard slumbers to marvel at 
our automobiles and our gramo- 
phones, our submarines and aéro- 
planes, our wireless, our poison 
gases. They might—for an hour or 
two. And then perhaps they would 
begin to marvel at our smoke and 
our smells, our nerves and our 
newspapers. For singularity soon 
wears off and mere novelty soon 
stales. And after that sad muta- 
tion things must wait awhile—and 
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not always in vain—for the most 
beguiling change of all, since it is 
Time itself that sheds on all things 
human, even on the velocipede, the 
antimacassar, the bustle, and the 
Piccadilly weeper, the last and love- 


liest iridescence—that of romance. 
—WALTER DE LA Mane, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, April 19th. 


There is a school of thought in 
America which seems to believe that 
if you don’t think or talk about a 


subject it will cease to exist. 
—Heyrwoop Broun. 


Scientists make much of the fact 
that their conceptions now are not 
materialistic but spiritualistic, and 
assume that this of itself will re- 
vivify religion. It is a vain hope, a 
dangerous illusion. ... There is one 
thing which science cannot put into 
religion and one thing which reli- 
gion can never get out of science 
and it is the one thing needful. Any 
God who is to be of any use to civi- 
lization, to suffering humanity, or 
to religion must have in some way 
or other some at least of the at- 
tributes not of a substance or of a 
force but of a person. He must be 
interested as science is not, in good 
and evil, beautiful and ugly, holy 
and obscene. It is conceivable that 
in the future we may have to learn 
to do without religion; it is certain 
that science as such can never give 
us one. Let us face the facts and 
admit as some scientists do not that 
there are some services to civiliza- 


tion which science cannot render. 
—CurisTiAn Gauss, in Scribner’s, May. 
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By Prerre CRABITES 


S I look back across the span of 
time to those years when I 
practiced law in New Orleans I re- 
call with what sympathetic interest 
I then watched the movement which 
tended to extend and to buttress the 
property rights of the Louisiana 
married woman. I saw in this 
growing sentiment the onward 
march of progress. It seemed to 
me that the tide was rising and that 
eventual victory was assured. Then 
kismet called me to the East. I lost 
close personal touch with my home. 
This is the price which one pays for 
residence abroad. 

I shall not say that my horizon 
broadened, but I may truly affirm 
that my perspective altered. I stud- 
ied the East through American 


glasses, never forgetting that to me 


the Nile was the Mississippi. And 
to-day what I formerly thought was 
the battle cry of progress sounds to 
my ears like the triumphant note of 
obscurantism. What in the old 
days I pictured as the emancipa- 
tion of women, now appears to me 
as symbolical of her vassalage. In 
applauding what I thought to be 
woman’s fight for equality the light 
which has come out of the East tells 
me that I have sought to condemn 
her to inferiority. 

This modified point of view was 
thrust upon me by what I learned 
as I sat on the bench in Cairo. I 
shall not repeat how surprised I 
was when I first saw veiled Arab 
married women with arms tattoed, 
rings through their noses and an- 
klets on their legs, standing up in 
Court and alone and unassisted, 
fighting like tigresses at bay in de- 


fense of their property rights. I 
may say, however, that I recall on 
one occasion a black Nubian mar- 
ried woman shrieking as the lawyer 
of her adversary sought to appease 
her: “No, by Allah I won’t stop. No, 
by the beard of the Prophet you 
can’t make me stop. I am here be- 
fore the Mixed Courts and I'll get 
justice and what’s more you’ll hear 
me. Allah is merciful. Allah is 
clement, there is no God but God 
and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
God.” 

In those days I did not under- 
stand Arabic and in a whisper I 
asked the presiding judge, a Dane, 
what it all meant. He replied: “I 
did not grasp a word of it but you 
may be sure that she has given her 
opponent a piece of her mind.” He 
then turned to the interpreter and, 
speaking French, ordered the latter 
to translate what had been said. 
This dignitary replied: “If your 
Honors please, she has expressed 
implicit confidence in the impartial- 
ity of this Tribunal and craves leave 
of your Honors to set forth her 
case.” This did not seem to me to 
harmonize with such strident cries. 
I, therefore, turned to my Egyptian 
colleague. He gave me the story in 
its Oriental setting. 

And yet I knew that this woman, 
who had property rights which she 
defended without her husband’s as- 
sistance and in his absence, could 
be repudiated over night and thrust 
upon the streets without a mo- 
ment’s warning. This condition of 
affairs appeared to me to be out of 
harmony with her attitude of bold 
defiance. I know that the tigress 
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and the domestic cat are both of the 
feline species. Here, however, I 
had a composite animal which I 
could not identify. To me woman 
was the queen of the home but 
withal the delicate rose safeguarded 
by thorns. Here, I found her the 
slave of the fireside but the mistress 
of her own purse. All of this wor- 
ried me. It made me feel that my 
wires were crossed—that either my 
facts were wrong or my law out of 
gear. I consequently checked up 
both columns just as the unfortu- 
nate mortal does his bank account 
when he receives word that he has 
overdrawn. And then the idea 
dawned upon me that it was after 
all just as simple as writing a check 
and nothing like as difficult as mak- 
ing a deposit. It was merely a 
question of keeping a balance. 
The Mohammedan married wom- 
an has to have these transcendent 
property rights because with her 
every day is moving day. She has 
no lease upon her bed and board. 
She lives in a “covered wagon.” 
She has to keep her power dry, be- 
cause to-morrow she may be cast 
forth to wander in the “wilderness 
of Bersabee.” In other words Mo- 
hammedan fathers and brothers 
have taken steps to carry out that 
rule of compensation which is a 
law of nature. In formulating the 
geometrical proposition that a man 
may repudiate his wife or wives, the 
mind which conceived this rule also 
defined the corollary which flows 
from it. In making of marriage a 
temporary and a precarious rela- 
tionship Mohammed did what the 
logic of the situation made impera- 
tive. He segregated a woman’s 


purse from her soul. 

While I am now asserting this 
doctrine with such self-assurance I 
did not forthwith feel confident of 
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I was flabbergasted 
by the combativeness shown in 
Court by unwashed fellah women. 
I could not grasp what it meant. It 
did not seem to tally with my pre- 


my ground. 


conceived ideas. And yet I could 
not get away from the salient fact 
that the wives of Islam defend their 
moneyed interests with aggressive- 
ness, volubility and tenacity and 
apparently take no cognizance of 
the existence of their husbands. It 
was this complete elimination of 
man as the champion of the finances 
of the household that struck me 
with the greatest force. It was this 
factor that finally set me on the 
right track. It emphasized the ut- 
ter dependence of the wife for the 
security of her marital status and 
withal her absolute independence 
as regards her property rights. And 
once the significance of this contrast 
began to percolate into my head I 
determined to run my eyes across 
the pages of history and to let a 
critical analysis of what I might dis- 
cover guide me to my final conclu- 
sion. 


I naturally began with Ancient 
Egypt. This was the logical thing 
to do. I was in Egypt and the land 
of the Pharaohs was the cradle of 
history. I found in one author that 
the husband was legally entitled to 
leave his wife and she to thrust him 
aside without bothering about cause 
or provocation, judge or jury. An- 
other writer, André Favre, told me 
that the wife is always mentioned 
in connection with the husband and 
as having the same legal rights and 
advantages. She is his equal. She 
may contract, purchase, bind her- 
self. Nothing restrains her power. 
Here, to draw my analogy, was Is- 
lam all over again. The Club of 
Hercules in the shape of repudia- 
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tion to hit woman over the head 
and smelling salts, in the form of 
Property Rights, to restore her to 
consciousness. 

But when I reached the Land of 
Israel I ran into different waters. 
There, although divorce obtains, the 
stability of the marriage tie was 
evident on every hand. While it is 
true that the Torah of Moses forms 
the basis of the law which is en- 
forced even at this late date by the 
Rabbinical Courts of the Near East, 
traditions and interpretations have, 
to a large extent, given vitality and 
color to this time-honored legisla- 
tion. What is known as the Mish- 
nah and the two Talmuds must, 
therefore, also be considered in in- 
quiring into the property rights of 
Jewish married women. Without 
going into legal niceties, I may say 
that the authoritative compendium 
of Hebraic law known as the Shul- 
han Arukh definitely demonstrates 
that the Jews admit of no such doc- 
trine as that sanctioned by Ancient 
Egypt and hallowed by Islam. On 
the contrary, the legislation of Is- 
rael provides in some cases for an 
intimate financial partnership and 
in others for a limited community 
of interests. Why? Because the 
sons and daughters of the Chosen 
People marry to live together and 
not to make of marriage a mockery. 

The Roman Law affords a strik- 
ing picture. The original rule de- 
fines marriage as the union of a 
man and a woman associating 
themselves together for life in view 
of an absolute community of do- 
mestic relationship and of pecuni- 
ary interests. Divorce then was 
rare and frowned upon by public 
opinion. Later, conditions changed. 
Divorces multiplied and became 
both fashionable and commonplace 
and automatically, as it were, the 
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spouses ceased to have a common 
purse. Warfare was in the air and 
distrust in the atmosphere and of 
course the original Roman princi- 
ple as to property rights became ob- 
solete. 

This militaristic attitude of the 
spouses toward one another ob- 
tained on April 2, 529, when the 
Emperor Justinian promulgated his 
Corpus Juris Civilis. The seat of 
the Empire had changed from the 
Banks of the Tiber to the shores of 
the Bosporus. Paganism had been 
routed from the land and the Cross 
had taken its place, but the divorce 
evil remained unabated. The new 
code consecrated, under the shadow 
of the Orthodox Church, the very 
same law as to separation and as to 
the property rights of married wom- 
en as had supplanted the statutes 
which had witnessed the foundation 
of the greatness of Rome. Byzan- 
tium and her testamentary legatees 
Modern Greece, the Balkan States 
and Russia, all held to the same 
doctrine as that accepted by their 
Church. It thus transpired that 
when the American patriots fought 
the Revolutionary War their wives 
had no such property rights as 
those enjoyed by the women of 
these benighted lands. 

But Latin Christianity did not 
march to the music of woman’s pe- 
cuniary ascendancy written in the 
tempo of her social insecurity. The 
West refused to recognize divorce 
and held to this attitude even after 
Protestantism had made breaches in 
the Roman wall. England, for ex- 
ample, knew nothing of divorce un- 
til 1857. It therefore came to pass 
that the progressive countries of 
Europe held for centuries substan- 
tially to the principles of the orig- 
inal Roman law as opposed to the 
doctrines of degenerate Rome. 
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England, it is true, has now 
made the married woman the cus- 
todian of her own purse. This was 
the logical consequence of her 1857 
legislation. France and Germany 
have also changed their laws and 
now both of them admit of divorce 
but neither has, as yet, gone as far 
as Islam, nor, I must hasten to add, 
has either of them assailed what I 
consider the stability of marriage 
as distinguished from the irrevoca- 
bility of the tie. 

Now, I know that times have 
changed. It is self-evident that con- 
ditions to-day are not what they 
were yesterday. It is manifest that 
the clock cannot be set back and 
that woman’s position in the eco- 
nomic life of the present is some- 
thing which cannot be brushed 
aside. Nor shall I attempt to do so. 
My residence in the East, if it has 
altered my vision, has not affected 
my sight. It is because I am now 


able to contemplate the scene from 
a different angle than that former- 
ly accessible to me that I feel that 
my mental reaction is apt to be less 
biased than it formerly was. I want 


our women to go ahead. I am in 
favor of more Jane Addamses, more 
Lady Astors and more Mrs. Catts. 
But because I desire more sparkle, 
more brilliancy, more light, I do not 
think it necessary to go back to oil 
lamps simply because the world has 
outgrown illuminating gas. Prog- 
ress has decreed that the horse is 
too slow but this did not recall the 
pack-mule from its slumber. Navi- 
gation has ordained the death knell 
of the coal burning engine, but this 
did not revive the old sailing ship. 
On the contrary, science does not 
go to the discard when a new deal 
is demanded. The rubbish pile is 
destined for incineration not for in- 
spiration. Old age has its charms 
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but it lacks spring, elasticity and 
resiliency, and this is the day of the 
pneumatic tire. 

When all is said and done, why 
did America go to war with Ger- 
many? The invasion of Belgium, 
the sinking of the Lusitania, the re- 
peated colossal blunders of the Kai- 
ser, were all of them contributory 
causes. To my mind, however, the 
outstanding motive, the supreme 
justification was an inborn hatred 
of militarism. Rightly or wrongly 
Germany personified to the mind of 
the average citizen of the United 
States the worst form of the govern- 
ment of the sword, by the sword and 
for the sword. The anathema went 
out against militarism. 

But what is militarism? I am 
not going to consult a dictionary as 
I seek to answer the question. I 
shall confine myself to general 
principles. To my mind it is the 
deification of war at the expense of 
peace. It is the subordination of 
the whole life of the state to the 
exigencies of the sword. It is the 
transformation of strife into the 
normal state of man—an attempt 
to look upon the piping days of do- 
mestic quiet as an interlude in the 
greater game of war. It converts 
cities into camps, homes into ar- 
senals and fields into maneuver 
grounds. It does worse than this: 
it makes every citizen an advocate 
of war, every statesman an apolo- 
gist for war and every diplomatist 
a provoker of war. It causes men 
to think in terms of war and 
women and children to dream in 
terms of war. 

This does not imply that I advo- 
cate doing away with our Army and 
Navy. I am for preparedness in the 
fullest sense of the term. I am not 
an incendiary but I believe in in- 
surance. I look upon a_ well- 





















manned standing army and an effi- 
cient navy, commensurate with our 
needs but also responsive to our 
ideals, as the cheapest form of in- 
surance. “A stitch in time saves 
nine,” runs the old nursery rime 
and my voice is raised for the time- 
honored maxim that “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” 

It is because I hold so strongly 
to these principles that I now see 
the error of looking upon husbands 
and wives as natural, inevitable and 
predestined enemies. This is mari- 
tal or social militarism in its most 
insidious, surreptitious and subcu- 
taneous form. It starts out from 
the premise that men and women 
sometimes disagree, and reaches a 
conclusion predicated upon the hy- 
pothesis that spouses are always at 
loggerheads. It turns the fire of 
the hearth into that of the cannon, 
the powder of the boudoir into that 
of shot and shell and the salt of 
goodwill into the chemical agent of 
explosion. This marital militarism 
warps the beam which supports 
marriage. It emphasizes the pre- 
cariousness of the matrimonial 
pact. It subordinates the need of 
harmony to the possibility of dis- 
cord. 

Now, just as I stand for pre- 
paredness in the arena of national 
politics, so also do I advocate laws 
which make it possible, make it 
easy, for a woman in case of emer- 
gency to remove her property, to 
segregate her earnings, to release 
her business from her husband’s 
control. Life is a practical thing 
after all and conditions must be 
met. Just as America should have 
a well-organized police, an efficient 
militia and a crack standing army, 
so too should the legislation of this 
country have ways and means for 
meeting exceptional cases and fac- 
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ing special difficulties. Anzsthet- 
ics are necessary for surgery but 
healthy people should not be called 
upon to inhale chloroform. 

I feel, however, that I must now 
avoid further generalities and be- 
take myself to the realm of the con- 
crete. I cannot do better than to 
use the law of France as the setting 
for my illustration. I have already 
said that that country, as a compo- 
nent part of Latin Christendom, 
long adhered to the school opposed 
to that of Islam and to that of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. In 1792 
France modified the intransigence 
of her attitude. It was no longer 
absolutely opposed to divorce, but 
it was for the new theory “with 
reservations.” That is to say it 
held to the idea of the stability of 
marriage but allowed a man and a 
woman to dissolve the union under 
certain conditions. As a corollary 
to this followed, in due course, the 
system of laws of which I shall now 
say a few words. I say “in due 
course” because, when Napoleon 
fell, divorce was abolished and not 
reintroduced until 1884. 

Various modifications have been 
made in the statutes regulating the 
property rights of married women, 
but for all practical purposes the 
law as it stands to-day is about as 
follows: All property acquired dur- 
ing marriage by either spouse, other 
than such as results from donation 
or inheritance is presumed to belong 
to the marital partnership or com- 
munity. This common property 
represents the joint efforts of the 
couple. The husband as the head 
of the community is the managing 
partner of the firm. But every- 
thing owned by the wife at the time 
of marriage remains her separate 
estate. The management of these 
latter assets remains in her hands 
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and the revenues are hers. She can- 
not, however, alienate or encumber 
her separate property without her 
husband’s consent or in default 
thereof without the authorization of 
the court. And as the breakfast 
food advertisement tersely puts it, 
“there’s a reason.” 

An example will make this clear. 
Walter Rogers and John Smith have 
formed a brokerage firm under the 
name of Rogers & Company. The 
capital of the firm is $100,000 but 
Smith and Rogers have each of them 
private means outside of the firm 
of well over a million dollars. Of 
course, the private income of each 
partner is under his own control 
and he may spend it as he sees fit. 
Should, however, Rogers ascertain 
one morning that Smith was mort- 
gaging or pledging his private prop- 
erty or selling it at prices which 
showed that he was pressed for 
money, Rogers would assuredly go 
to Smith and say: “What does this 
mean? It may be your business 
but I have got a look in on this.” 
This is what the French law has 
done. If the husband acts arbi- 
trarily and refuses to give his signa- 
ture, the wife is empowered to go 
to court, explain matters to the 
judge and get a judicial order to 
authorize her to act without her 
spouse. 

And she has the same control over 
him. I mean in effect if not in 
terms. He may sell his real estate 
without her consent but he cannot 
give valid title unless she inter- 
venes in the sale and releases the 
tacit general mortgage which the 
French law gives her to secure her 
claims against him. In as much as 


no purchaser will run the risk of 
being ousted from property bought 
from a married man, the buyer in 
all cases insists upon this formality. 
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This latter rule, as to sales by the 
husband, does not, however, apply 
to personal property, including 
stocks and bonds. It was deemed 
that such a procedure would inter- 
fere with the negotiability of such 
liquid assets. 

Marriage is not always a bed of 
roses. The French law looks out 
for the thorns. It nevertheless re- 
fuses to admit that married life is 
a cactus plant which only a Luther 
Burbank can make thornless. Ways 
and means are, therefore, provided 
by which in exceptional cases the 
bond of matrimony may remain un- 
dissolved and still the woman, 
whose husband is a drone or worse, 
receive ample protection. I shall 
not go into details. Were I to do 
so my narrative would become far 
too technical. Suffice it to say that 
if the wife has inherited property 
or has been forced to go to work, 
or has saved a nest-egg out of her 
pin money, she has ample ways 
and means of absolutely removing 
her interests from her husband’s 
control. In other words she is not 
a gun-woman who always carries a 
revolver. She is on the contrary a 
peaceful citizen who may, upon ap- 
plication to the proper authorities, 
and upon making the requisite proof 
obtain a permit to bear arms. 

America is the land of progress. 
It should not apply the principles 
of reaction. It is passing strange 
that the tocsin of the new property 
rights movement should have been 
sounded in this country by com- 
monwealths whose basic principle 
is condemned by the best American 
thought. I mean by this that Utah, 
Colorado and Wyoming blazed the 
way to the present evolution. These 
states are the stronghold of Mor- 
monism and one of them was once 
the intellectual center of polygamy. 

’ 




















I do not condemn the doctrines of 
Joseph Smith. They have made 
good men and good women of mil- 
lions of law-abiding Americans. But 
I have an individual predilection for 
that civilization which is the corner- 
stone of Western ideals, which be- 
lieves in woman, weaves for her a 
crown and works for her advance- 
ment along the lines of progress, 
confidence and trust. I have lived 
too long in the Levant to desire to 
see my country drink of Eastern 
waters even if they are shipped 
from the Rocky Mountains under a 
domestic bill of lading. 

I dread militarism in every form. 
I look upon marital militarism as 
being just as pernicious as that 
form of militarism which was re- 
sponsible for the World War. One 
wears the mask of advanced 
thought, the other the uniform of 
the soldier; one pretends to be the 
champion of equality, the other 
stands forth as the mouthpiece of 
autocracy; one enters the home on 
tiptoes and in the guise of an up- 
lifting spirit, the other marches with 
arrogant cynicism to the air of belli- 
cose music. But it is all the same 
poison served in the one case in 
capsule form and sugar coated, in 
the other with crossed bones and 
death’s head upon the bottle. 

And yet the Junkers even in the 
halcyon days of the cult of the saber 
carefully abstained from lowering 
the driving force of the Prussian 
family. They concentrated their 
every thought, their military genius 
upon the next war. Der Tag filled 
their souls. It was both the com- 
pass which steered them and the 
magnet which drew them. They 
knew that when the long looked 
for hour came the world would not 
be divided into combatants and 
non-combatants. They foresaw that 
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every man and woman, I might al- 
most say, every man, woman and 
child, would have his or her allot- 
ted task. Their study told them that 
it would be an economic war, where 
finance would play its part; an in- 
dustrial war, where the workshop 
would have its allotted sphere; a 
scientific war, where the laboratory 
would be a controlling factor. Unity, 
cohesion and solidarity were, there- 
fore, necessary and accordingly the 
family was kept intact. The father 
was a soldier and talked in terms 
of war but the husband laid his 
head upon a pillow of peace. The 
son was a sailor and dreamed of 
England’s navy, a shattered wreck, 
but he knew that when he returned 
from his soporific meanderings he 
would find both parents working in 
unison. Germany aimed at the im- 
possible. It sought to make marital 
solidarity the handmaid of govern- 
mental militarism. It attempted to 
use the Sermon on the Mount as the 
libretto of Deutschland iiber Alles. 
It fell from its mighty eminence 
and, as Shakespeare puts it, “Oh, 
what a fall was there, my country- 
men.” 

What concerns me is not the fate 
of Teutonic madness but the vital 
interests of the United States. I 
know full well that the spirit of 
America is opposed to all forms of 
militarism and that no one supports 
equal property rights for both hus- 
band and wife with malice afore- 
thought. But the child who plays 
with fire has no idea of being 
burned. Its innocence, neverthe- 
less, does not lessen the calorific 
temper of the coal with which it 
amuses itself. The youngling treads 
upon the domain of a law of nature 
and its scarred fingers are its object 
lesson. In hearkening to the or- 
chestration of reaction advertised 
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as the Campaign Song of Progress 
but first attuned to the music of 
Mormonism and in which Utah, Col- 
orado and Wyoming still alternate 
as first violins, this country is lis- 
tening to a transformation of the 
Lorelei. The fact that America is 
in good faith and does not mean to 












Towards the sky 


That soon will die. 


As sly winds rouse 


Meek maple boughs. 


Why should I pine 


Are friends of mine. 


FRIENDS 
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be militaristic is beside the issue. 
Road building in the United States 
is one of the great problems of the 
day. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that there is one locality 
where this trouble has been solved. 
There, they use good intentions for 
the paving material of their streets. 


By JoHN HANLON 


E twilight hills lift hemlock heavy shoulders 


Where, almost quenched by clouds, a fire smolders 


The crowding branches mimic some far ocean 


The fretful hacmatacks and tease to motion 


Robins’ clear song is muted by their homing. 


For company, when hills and winds and gloaming 









































BARRIERS 


By LEonorA ARENT 


VEN while she was still an eager, 
joyous child her feeling about 
the Catholic Church was one of 
aversion amounting to horror. A 
long line of religious ancestors of 
the earnest North had generated 
this aversion, and a saintly mother 
and an ardently spiritual father 
had strengthened it. 

The very simplicity of the im- 
pressions she received regarding 
Catholicism made for intensity of 
feeling. At first this feeling cen- 
tered around Catholics themselves. 
Priests? Intellectual men, thor- 
oughly trained for their office, de- 
voted to their Church, noted for 
their high moral character and 
singleness of purpose. What sor- 
sow to know that they are victims 
of deceit! Who or what deceives 
these priests? The devil, working 
with a polished instrument, the 
Catholic Church. Nuns? Pure 
women, mistakenly consecrating 
their secluded lives to what they 
believe to be the service of God. 
The pity of their mistake! Where 
does the responsibility lie for their 
deluded ideas in withdrawing from 
the world instead of fighting the 
good fight out in the world itself? 
With the father of lies, working 
cunningly upon their obedient 
hearts through the Catholic Church. 
Monks? Brave and gentle souls 
seeking God. Monstrous that a 
heartfelt yearning to find God is led 
into blind alleys offering no escape! 
How have their stumbling steps 
been forced away from the King’s 
highway of radiant light? By the 
subtlety of the tempter, guiding 
their eager feet through the devilish 





labyrinths of the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic laity as a whole? Peo- 
ple whom God in His compassion 
can save in spite of Catholicism. 
Laity and monks and nuns and 
priests—Christ died for them all. 
Leave them to God and pray for 
them. But the Catholic Church? 
A snare for souls. 

In time her increasing aversion 
to the Catholic Church found added 
support in the assertions she heard 
and read regarding specific doc- 
trines of Catholic teaching. False 
for the Catholic Church to pose as 
the Church Christ founded! Blas- 
phemy to call the Pope the Vicar 
of Christ and to attribute to him in- 
fallibility in official doctrine! Idol- 
atry to kneel to a piece of bread and 
worship a cup of wine! Piteous to 
turn to poor human beings for the 
forgiveness of sin! Pathetic tolean 
upon bead and holy water and in- 
cense and scapular and works and 
prayers to the dead and purgatory! 
The shuddering horror of Catholic 
doctrine! 

Her aversion to Catholicism made 
it an effort for her to pass without 
recoil any Catholic church or con- 
vent or school. Had she ever real- 
ized that she had never met priest 
or nun, she would have told herself 
that life was the sweeter for it. She 
would no more have sought to get 
in touch with Catholic literature 
than she would have considered it 
right to seek out occasions of sin. 


Perhaps an experience while she 
was still scarcely more than a child 
formed one of her first defenses 
against this aversion through inheri- 
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tance and training. To be sure, 
this experience took place in a 
dream only—her first experience in 
seeing a monastery and meeting a 
monk. She dreamed that she turned 
away from a quiet country road to 
stroll into the grounds of a monas- 
tery. Not far from the monastery 
gate a monk met her and talked 
with her for a while. Then she 
awoke. She felt it wise not to men- 
tion her dream. 

The talk she had with the monk? 
A description of him or of the mon- 
astery and grounds? Nothing of 
this did she remember when she 
awoke. What made the dream so 
vivid that she never forgot it was 
the impression she then received of 
peace and holiness, of soothing dusk 
of avenues stretching down the si- 
lences and spaces of interior life, of 
mystic call of unseen forces, of 
quiver of ecstasy in the nearness of 
Christ. Later she was to under- 
stand better that the Shepherd 
guides His sheep by night as well as 
by day. 


Some years later her horror of 
Catholicism was thrust for the sec- 
ond time into the background. 

One of her dear ones was dying; 
the family circle was being broken 
for the first time. God had been 
gracious to them all; the sufferer 
was awaiting death as an opening 
into the larger life, and she and all 
of her people were striving to sub- 
mit unquestioningly to His will. 
Nevertheless the parting was bitter- 
ly hard. 

One afternoon at the hospital she 
felt her strength breaking. Sepa- 
rating herself gently from the others 
she walked swiftly away. Did she 
know where she was intending to 
go? At any rate, her guardian 
angel knew. She walked on and on 
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till she reached a Catholic church, 
and when she entered it she seemed 
to slip into sheltering arms. 

Only He Who had loved her with 
an everlasting love from all eternity, 
Who had revealed His love for her 
at Nazareth and Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem and the garden and the 
cross, and Who had drawn her with 
irresistible sweetness to His taber- 
nacle home could know why she 
remained far away from the sanc- 
tuary and why she did not look 
toward the altar while she prayed. 
Only He Who reads inmost thoughts 
could understand why even in her 
grief she was careful never to kneel 
and never to acknowledge in the 
words of her whispered prayer 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar. He Who had wept at the 
grave of Lazarus let her weep on 
His heart at the thought of the com- 
ing separation until she was com- 
forted and quieted. Supremely, He 
bore with her when she left the 
church without a backward look, 
even though He knew years would 
pass by before ever again she would 
enter a Catholic church. Perhaps 
His infinite compassion took into 
consideration the endless distance 
her spirit had traveled already in 
her coming to a Catholic church at 
all. 


A genuine test of the relative 
strength of her abhorrence of Cath- 
olicism and her life-long attitude of 
honesty toward truth came to her 
the first time she met a Catholic 
priest. 

Honesty toward God had been a 
part of her training always. From 
the beginning she had been taught 
that since Christ had died for her 
soul it belonged to Him. The earli- 
est stories told her at her mother’s 
knee were stories of Jesus; the 
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readings were chapters 


earliest 
from the Bible her parents loved. 
Devotion to Christ and obedience 
to His teachings were the ideals held 


before her. Vivid interest in work 
and vibrant joy in living went hand 
in hand with a recognition of the 
primary importance of the eternal 
years. Fundamentally she had been 
taught that the Bible was her rule 
of faith and that the Holy Ghost 
would guide her in correct interpre- 
tation of the Bible if she remained 
prayerful and sincere. 

The time came when the grace of 
God brought her to the point where 
she looked out wonderingly at the 
Churches claiming the Bible as their 
rule of faith, and marveled at their 
multiplicity. Little by little there 
was forced upon her the startled 
knowledge that although all of these 
Churches claimed the right of pri- 
vate judgment not one of them even 
ventured to claim freedom from 
error in the organized assertions in 
the field of private judgment as ex- 
pressed in the creeds taught as 
truths to be believed. He Who 
knows when the ravens cry and 
sees when the sparrows fall knew 
at what point in her thought-life 
to send her a direct invitation 
through a brave and devout Catholic 
girl to attend a lecture one Sunday 
evening. A visiting priest-mission- 
ary was giving a lecture in the Cath- 
olic church and had invited non- 
Catholics in particular. He Who 
holds the universe in the hollow of 
His hand guided her into accepting 
the invitation. 

Externals were not what claimed 
her attention as she sat in a pew 
waiting for the lecture to begin. 
The statuary, the genuflecting, the 
making of the sign of the cross, the 
kneeling people with their tinkling 
rosaries, the high altar brilliant in 
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electric light and softer candle 
gleam, the flickering red lights clus- 
tered in candelabra at each dusky 
end of the sanctuary, the steady 
scarlet glow near the Real Presence 
made impressions subordinate to 
that caused by her gravity in realiz- 
ing that of her own free will she 
was present at a gathering spon- 
sored by a Church she had been 
taught as being abhorrent to God. 

To the lecture itself she gave her 
closest attention. Although from 
the outset she was rigidly on the de- 
fensive, yet her honesty yielded ac- 
knowledgment to the intellectual 
vigor with which the priest was 
driving toward his objective. As 
the lecture proceeded there leaped 
into full force in her mind many 
thoughts which had been gathering 
strength from her years of reading 
about religion in general and the 
Catholic Church in particular. Her 
longing for truth in the midst of 
individualistic conjecture made her 
begin to think of the lecturer from 
time to time as one of the scholars 
of his Church with whom she could 
have discussed certain points from 
the standpoint of interest had she 
but known him. Without exception 
all her reading about the Catholic 
Church had been in books and ar- 
ticles unfriendly to Catholicism; 
nevertheless, this reading had been 
wide and had formed a basis for in- 
terest. However, her thought of 
meeting the lecturer was dismissed 
practically each time it occurred, 
because a life-long habit of reti- 
cence regarding personal matters 
was finding sturdy support in her 
constant reminder that the speaker 
was a priest of the Catholic Church 
—the Church that she had been 
taught to regard always as a snare 
for souls. 

When she rose to leave at the end 
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of the lecture her guardian angel 
took matters firmly in hand. She 
did not know this. How could she 
know? She knew nothing of the ex- 
istence of guardian angels. As she 
reached the door she saw an old 
priest waiting there. He smiled 
into her troubled eyes. 

“Did you like the lecture?” he 
asked. 

“He said some things I did not 
believe,” she answered gravely. 

“Why do you not tell him so?” 

“I do not know the gentleman.” 

“That does not matter,” said the 
old priest gently; “go back to him 
and tell him. He is in the sacristy.” 

For an instant only she hesitated; 
then she turned to the silently wait- 
ing Catholic girl who was her com- 
panion, and asked to be shown the 
way to the sacristy. 

As they walked back through the 
church and mounted the steps lead- 
ing to the sacristy she felt a strain 
as though she were fighting her 
way against a tempest in a night of 
inky blackness. What was she do- 
ing in a Catholic church . . . talking 
to priests ...? But a power not 
her own took her into the sacristy. 
There were many in that little room. 
Vaguely she heard voices say, “Pray 
for me, Father.” 

All of a sudden no one was there 
except the priest and the Catholic 
girl. Ah, yes, she herself was there! 
She herself was there! Introduc- 
tions must have been made because 
she heard her name spoken and 
felt her hand in another’s hand. 
She looked up into the priest’s face 
and met his eyes—eyes quiet with 
a tranquillity that comes from look- 
ing out into eternity and from read- 
ing the souls of men. The tempest 
died. She spoke with a simplicity 
that brushed aside conventionality 
of approach. 
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“I am here only out of curiosity. 
Do you care to answer questions on 
that basis?” 

“Yes.” 

Everything steadied for her as 
she began to speak. Self-conscious- 
ness was swept away by the sober 
realization that both of them were 
souls for whom Christ had died, 
and that they were met for a fleet- 
ing moment on the King’s highway. 
Truth in the light of eternity seemed 
all that mattered. 

She asked him first of all what 
proof he had to offer for a certain 
claim he had made in the name 
of the Catholic Church. With a 
directness matching her own he 
answered that an adequate presen- 
tation of proof would need more 
time. Her sense of fairness recogniz- 
ing the justice of his statement, she 
nodded soberly and went on at once 
to her second point. She asked his 
opinion as to the correctness of a 
summary made by a Protestant 
writer with respect to Catholic or- 
ganization. He told her that the 
summary was correct as far as it 
went, and he amplified it for her 
swiftly and concisely. Her third 
question had to do with the claim of 
papal infallibility in official doc- 
trine. Her recognition of the in- 
disputable fact that theology in the 
Protestant world meant a process 
of constant restatement made the 
question regarding the Catholic po- 
sition fundamental to her. She put 
her question briefly, and he told her 
that she had stated it correctly. 

“And you do not allow for any 
mistakes along the line?” 

His answer was as gentle as a 
smile: “No mistakes.” 

“Suppose you are all wrong?” 
The words came almost without her 
volition. “The Scribes and Phari- 
sees were wrong even though the 
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people believed in them. You think 
you are right; your people believe 
you to be right. Suppose you are 
wrong—all wrong?” 

Night was crowding the room 
again; oppression was pushing her 
backwards; she found herself grop- 
ing for words. 

Again his gentleness was like an 
answering thought: “It would be 
impossible for me to suppose that.” 

For a moment she remained si- 
lent. The pause enabled her to get 
back to an academic basis. As suc- 
cinctly as she had asked her first 
question she asked for the proof 
the Catholic Church had to offer for 
another central claim. 

“TI cannot answer that in one mo- 
ment,” he said. “Can you not see 
that I cannot answer that in a min- 
ute or two?” 

Her common sense admitted the 
truth of this. “Yes,” she replied, 
and stepped back to close the inter- 
view. 

“Let me give you a book before 
you go,” he offered courteously; “it 
takes up in full the very points 
raised by your questions this even- 
ing.” 

Then indeed she was flooded by 
the horror of Catholicism which had 
been held in intermittent check dur- 
ing the evening. A Catholic book— 
for her! Night overwhelmed her as 
she stood powerless in the center 
of a tempest. A rushing wind beat 
against her; and she seemed to hear 
in its wild clamor the protests of all 
her dear dead whom she had never 
known, and the grief of father and 
mother and sister and brother whose 
faith in her was being betrayed by 
this mad dallying of hers with evil 
through a lecture in a Catholic 
church . . . a conversation with a 
Catholic priest . . . an acceptance of 
Catholic books... . 
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Measured in terms of time per- 
haps scarcely a minute passed be- 
fore she answered. She was deadly 
tired when at last she lifted her eyes 
to meet the quiet eyes studying her. 

“Would that be right?” she ques- 
tioned, as simply as a little child 
might have spoken. 

The priest also paused for an in- 
stant. 

“There is nothing in it that would 
hurt you,” he said gravely, his words 
a recognition of that psychological 
and spiritual reaction which had re- 
vealed her new-born trust in him. 

She accepted the book, bade him 
good-night, and started for the door. 
He opened it for her. 

“Good-night,” he said again as 
she passed through. “We shall 
pray for each other.” 

To this she made no answer. She 
was not at all sure that she wanted 
a Catholic priest to pray for her, 
and she was quite sure that none of 
her prayers would be offered for 
him. 


Her second meeting with a Cath- 
olic priest took place during her ac- 
tively academic give-and-take of col- 
lege life as a student. In this inter- 
view she plunged straightway into 
vigorous though friendly contro- 
versy, and the genial priest went 
joyfully into battle on the polemic 
field she herself had selected. En- 
tirely apart from the informative 
help she received from the experi- 
ence was the clarity given to her 
own thinking by this opportunity of 
putting her thoughts into spoken 
words. During the conversation 
she did not realize the significance 
of the fact that her interest in Cath- 
olic apologetics was not giving her 
horror of Catholic doctrine time to 
function. 

Once only. In response to a chal- 
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lenge she made with regard to the 
Catholic doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility the priest entered into a de- 
fense, on grounds of reason, of the 
divine origin and authority of this 
claim. For some time she listened 
absorbed. Much of his defense had 
been incorporated in the reading she 
had been doing, but the spoken 
words carried a freshness of life 
and an animation of joy that made 
the meaning uncompromisingly 
clear. All at once she was swept 
into shuddering. 

“And you believe that?” Her 
words flamed at him. “Oh, I could 
not believe that if an angel from 
heaven... !” 

He flashed a smile of sympathetic 
understanding; nevertheless he con- 
tinued his argument. Incredibly 
she again found herself caught up 
in the interest of the argument. 

Before the conversation ended he 
left with her a startling thought. In 
the course of their talk mention had 
been made of the fact that her 
parents had come from a country of 
northern Europe. 

“Go far enough back,” he said 
cheerfully, “and you will find that 
your ancestors were Catholic.” 

To this she made no answer. 
Oddly enough, there seemed no an- 
swer to make. Nor could she have 
found an answer had she been asked 
why she was willing to accept some 
Catholic books when she left. 


When the bewildering grace of 
God finally brought her to the point 
where she began definitely to center 
upon a study of the claims of the 
Catholic Church her deeply-rooted 
aversion grew repeatedly to a 
strength where it often hindered 


the study itself. As she came to 
conscious recognition of this situa- 
tion her honesty found a way in 
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which she could study with more 
fairness to herself. At this time 
she was a student at the university. 
She called at the home of the Cath- 
olic priest of one of the churches in 
the university town, introduced her- 
self, and asked him if he would 
permit her “to attend as a Protes- 
tant without taking part in the ser- 
vice in any way.” His answer was 
a statement that she might have a 
seat in the front pew. 

He asked no questions and she 
told him very little in her explana- 
tion. She was a Protestant who 
had become interested in looking 
into the claims of the Catholic 
Church; she might always remain 
a Protestant; she wanted to give 
herself a fair chance by attending 
services in a Catholic Church— 
since, as she carefully explained, 
she might be permitted to attend 
as a Protestant without rising or 
kneeling or taking part in any of 
the ceremony. Not for years did 
she know that from then on he gave 
her a place in his prayers. 

During the entire university year 
she attended quietly, Sunday after 
Sunday, her seat in the front pew 
affording her a clear and unbroken 
view of the altar. In time there 
died the shock she used to feel 
every time an announcement was 
made with respect to Masses to be 
offered for the repose of the souls 
of the dead of the parish. In time 
she grew to forget almost entirely 
the congregation in the church and 
to center altogether upon what she 
saw and heard at the altar. Sunday 
after Sunday she watched the priest 
pronounce the words of consecra- 
tion, adore the sacred Host, elevate 
It, replace It upon the corporal, and 
kneel once more to adore; and she 
watched as closely when he pro- 
nounced the words of consecration 
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over the chalice, elevated it slightly, 
replaced it upon the corporal, and 
adored. Only Christ Who had en- 
dured the bloody sweat in the dusky 
garden of the Passion and Who had 
cried in tortured love upon the 
cross could know her thoughts as 
she sat at His feet, Sunday after 
Sunday, in the process of her search 
for Him. The flames of the candle 
flickered toward the cross. The vio- 
let pool of light which filtered 
through the colored window and 
spread itself before the crucifix 
seemed the purple robe of His tor- 
ment flung down before the cross. 
Red as blood was the sanctuary 
lamp suspended from the ceiling; 
but a steady fire glowed through its 
crimson, and the glow yearned 
toward the blood-splashed forehead, 
the reddened side, the _ scarlet 
wounds in the sacred hands and 
feet. 


During her vacation one summer 
she wrote to a priest, stating that 
she was asking him to help her find 
material in her search. Her letter 
said in part: 


“The enemies of the Catholic 
Church claim that the Scriptures, 
the Fathers and history disprove 
the claims of the papacy with re- 
spect to the primacy of Peter. They 
assert that Rome cannot find sup- 
port to justify the stand that dur- 
ing the nine centuries of the seven 
ecumenical councils, the early part 
of Christianity, there was recognized 
primacy of jurisdiction on the part 
of the bishops of Rome... . 

“As far as I have been able to get 
reading matter along the line I have 
gone into the question of what the 
early part of the Christian period 
testifies. .. . There is a bewildering 
lot of arguments on each side need- 
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ing to be interpreted to the vanish- 
ing point . . . but if I could be per- 
mitted to read more of the proofs 
the Catholic Church has to offer for 
the power she claims to have had 
from the time Christ left things in 
charge of Peter, I should be grate- 
ful. I can trust to myself the later 
centuries; there is an embarrassing 
amount of material as to what the 
Fathers of the later centuries had 
to say concerning the primacy of 
Peter and his successors. I am 
wanting very much to know more 
about the first centuries. Whatcan 
you do for me? 

“In his Development of Christian 
Doctrine Newman takes the stand 
that the evidence for the Pope’s su- 
premacy must follow the principle 
of the line of development he ex- 
plains at length. You remember his 
words: 

“*As to this doctrine the question 
is this, whether there was not from 
the first a certain element at work, 
or in existence, divinely sanctioned, 
which, for certain reasons, did not 
at once show itself upon the surface 
of ecclesiastical affairs, and of which 
events in the fourth century are the 
development; and whether the evi- 
dence of its existence and operation, 
which does occur in the earlier cen- 
turies, be it much or little, is not 
just such as ought to occur upon 
such an hypothesis.’ 

“The treatment of that subject 
matter at his hands you know. It 
is a clean cut through all the dia- 
metrically opposed testimony that 
has been coming under my observa- 
tion. My only reason for not dar- 
ing to trust myself to it too unre- 
servedly is that he does compel us 
to start with an assumption and to 
take the assumption to be a fact: 
the existence, divinely sanctioned, of 
a certain element which he, of 
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course, considers the Church... . 
I am not daring to take his starting 
point for granted; therefore I can- 
not pin my faith unquestioningly 
to his line of reasoning, much as 
something in me wants to. Sol am 
facing the beginning of it all my- 
self: just what did Christ mean 
when He used the words the Cath- 
olic Church insists are her creden- 
tials? and I am asking you for evi- 
dence to show that from the time of 
Peter down through the first cen- 
turies there did come to the Church 
that now calls itself the Roman 
Catholic Church the recognition that 
that was the Church of author- 
ity. ... Her claim is so large that it 
has seemed impossible for me to be- 
lieve that it is not substantiated 
by more evidence than I in my 
helplessness have yet been able to 
find...” 


When she began to realize that 
her study and her praying were 
leading toward the great readjust- 
ment, she felt the immeasurably 
great need of isolation in order that 
her decision might be fair both to 


herself and to her people. Against 
the advice of a priest who had been 
sympathetically aware of her in- 
ward struggle during all the time 
in which he had been giving her 
the material for which she sought, 
she went East ostensibly to get her 
degree of doctor of philosophy, but 
in reality also to enter into a self- 
imposed period of spiritual isola- 
tion. 


“I have in mind one episode in 
your coming into the Church,” said 
this priest later, after she had be- 
come a Catholic, “which confused 
me at the time and later edified me 
greatly. As I recall the story you 
went to University against 
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my advice. You told me later that 
you did so in order to submit your 
dawning decision to a most search- 
ing test by breaking all contacts 
with Catholics. And I believe that 
you did this in order that you might 
show the fullest possible loyalty to 
the traditions that you had from 
your parents. You feared that con- 
version might disturb them and you 
wished to be able to say to them 
that you had been fair in a most 
complete way and your decision had 
survived the most exacting test to 
which you could submit it.” 


Again and again she found her- 
self overwhelmed with the profound 
distrust in which she had been 
trained regarding the Catholic 
Church. Repeatedly she feared to 
believe that the light of Christ’s love 
was being carried toward her like 
a flaming torch by the Church 
Christ founded. She advanced into 
the torment of fear in a reaction 
from the sustained stress and strain. 
Her will, exhausted from urging, 
threatened to break; her composure, 
abused from forcing, began to flag; 
her emotion, rigidly suppressed in 
giving way to reason, tried to en- 
gulf; and fear took temporary con- 
trol. In this torment of reaction she 
feared that she had been tossed too 
long by the tempest of uncertainty 
to be able to go on in the search for 
truth; that the lights she had been 
following were but twinkling gleams 
of temptation leading into the quag- 
mire of error; that the gloom of her 
present uncertainty would deepen 
into the darkness of false convic- 
tions; that in breaking away from 
the Protestant teachings of her in- 
heritance and in continuing her 
study of the Catholic Church she 
might have been turning away from 
divine guidance in order to listen 
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to the father of lies who makes the 
truth seem a lie and a lie the truth. 
Yet all her fear was not powerful 
enough to force her to turn back, 
even though she found herself at 
last in a night of perplexity filled 
with the moaning of a sea of con- 
jecture. A sickening sense of help- 
lessness overwhelmed her through 
it all—the breaking away from old 
moorings, the engulfing dread of 
losing hold of the slender threads 
of familiar truth to which she had 
been clinging, the sailing deeper and 
deeper into untried regions. But 
the amazing grace of God did not 
let her go. Even for her the night 
wore away; the gray dawn of morn- 
ing crept near; she saw through the 
mist of the breaking waters the 
light of His love grow clearer. And 


at last she was swept into the 
haven of His own gracious presence 
where her tortured soul found rest 
unspeakable in the great gift of 


faith. 

It had been a hard way to travel. 
After she had become a Catholic 
she wrote to try to express her 
gratitude toward some of those who 
had helped her in her perplexities 
and miseries of reaction caused by 
her inheritance in distrust of the 
Church and training in this dis- 
trust. In her letter to one of the 
priests who had helped her unfail- 
ingly she said in part: 

“ ... And it was often a hard 
way to travel. It does not seem to 
me strange that I was all aquiver 
when finally I could stop groping 
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and put myself under the authorita- 
tive direction of the Church. Dear 
God, how long it took me to become 
a child again—and how easy it has 
been ever since to believe it all to 
be true... ! 

“ ...I think you will never know 
how you steadied my panic again 
and again. You were always dyna- 
mic, whether by letter or in per- 
sonal interview; your merry gentle- 
ness never changed; your courteous 
recognition of sensitive candor and 
bewildered seeking always helped 
me; your own fiery love of Christ 
and willingness to go to any trouble 
to help me in the name of Christ 
were apparent even to my disturbed 
consciousness; and however over- 
whelming my panic when reaction 
swept over me you came into my 
life to steady me. Even that even- 
ing in New York—Oh, that partic- 
ularly taut period when I fought 
without being able to speak, and 
knew the spiritual isolation was 
self-imposed! — when I voiced my 
bewilderment as though jestingly, 
you sensed the need and again of- 
fered help. God bless you!” 


Life for her as a Catholic has 
been unbrokenly a foretaste of 
heaven on earth. Life will not be 
long enough for her to make pay- 
ment; eternity will find her an ever- 
lasting debtor. She does not forget 
to pray the compassionate Savior 
to break down the barriers of un- 
reasoning distrust which still hold 
back many earnest seekers from the 
Catholic Church. 





THE DRAMA 


EpITep BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. COUNTRY LIFE IN COMEDIES 


E city people, particularly we 

who inhabit the world’s great 
capitals, are proud of the very qual- 
ities that keep us from being strict- 
ly representative citizens. There is 
a certain class of society that is 
more or less alike the world over. 
There are certain sophisticated com- 
edies that can be transferred with 
minor alterations to almost any 
drawing-room. But gardens are not 
international. Front porches have 


widely different characteristics; as 


much so as the life that passes 
through them. In comedies of coun- 
try we breathe the pure essence of 
a nation. 

Consider the school of English 
drama in the last century. What a 
solid picture of British county life 
it pictured! From the time-hon- 
ored and gray-haired butler to the 
bicycling Miss of sixteen; the re- 
spectable neighborly peerage with a 
Duchess to punctuate the back- 
ground and the curate to peer over 
his pince-nez. Contrast those am- 
ple tea parties with their badinage 
and chintzes with the discomforts 
and bitterness of rural life in Nor- 
way. What shows more vividly the 
trend of modern America than the 
migration of “Ma” and “Pa” from 
the Yankee farmhouse to “Mom- 
mer” and “Popper” in a suburban 
villa and the thorough jumbling of 
wrongly assorted “Mammas” and 
“Papas” in a Long Island palace? 


If life on the farm has become at all 
like Eugene O’Neill’s idea of it, it 
may be just as well that they are 
deserted in New England, but it will 
be the happiest kind of sign for us 
nationally when we develop a rural 
gentry who can walk through three 
acts of a comedy without entering a 
roadhouse. 

Lacking the dramatic advantages 
of a married clergy, French comedy 
has usually for humorous relief a 
self-made man who has settled 
among the chdteauz; fat, important 
and in politics, he is characteristic 
of the even forces of conservatism 
and change in the republic. With- 
out benefit of clergy—socially—the 
Russians fall back upon the doctor 
who, with a stepdaughter and pen- 
niless friend or two—always the 
gayest of the assembly—seem the 
necessary concomitants of any 
country household. A couple of 
students and a great many bills and 
creditors are usually sprinkled 
throughout—not forgetting at least 
one old maid. It is a life that has 
passed as a shadow, nor did it ever 
breathe that fragrant quietude that 
was wafted over even the footlights 
from an English garden. In the 
wind that swept down from the 
steppes there was always a hint of 
restlessness and foreboding. 

America has yet to find a substi- 
tute for the honeysuckled porch of 
our old “homesteads.” _E. VR. W. 














HoTet UNiverse.—Quick deci- 
sions are a modern necessity. Our 
improvements are ruthless; our 
progress too rapid for repairs. The 
scrap heap lurks beside the fine 
new car. The wrecker follows in 
the builder’s path. The imperma- 
nence of inanimate possessions is 
reflected in the animate. A quickly 
changing personnel in the home as 
in business. Where are the roots 
that hold? The purpose that will 
sustain men through defeat? 

Of the six young Americans, who 
have come down to a lonely villa 
on the French Riviera to cheer up 
an exiled friend, all but one confess 
that suicide has already been one of 
their problems. What is there in 
life to keep one from death? Philip 
Barry has heard the cry of the chil- 
dren of his century. He has at- 
tempted with originality and beauty 
to answer some of their question- 
ings and if the attempt is bigger 
than himself, that is what all true 
art ought to be. He has painted the 
restless soul of modernity against 
the timelessness of a far blue hori- 
zon and succeeds in projecting an 
atmosphere of tension and expect- 
ancy that seems to arise quite spon- 
taneously from the souls of those 
six who are sitting there waiting for 
the hour of their train. 

The butler who comes in every 
half hour to tell them of the pas- 
sage of the time, is a rather better 
device, under the circumstances 
than a clock. Anne, the hostess, is 
the very graceful pivot for the play. 
It is she who has brought her fa- 
ther, the physicist, down to this re- 
mote corner of the Mediterranean 
for his health. It is her tenderness 
that has made her own wilderness a 
garden into which her affection 
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II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 





seeks to draw her friends. They are 
varied and fairly typical. There is 
the rich young man from Long Is- 
land; the successful and smart little 
actress; the self-made banker who 
was a Jew and the married man who 
was a Catholic. Only the latter’s 
wife has an anchor in her babies. 
Under the influence of the villa, 
which is supposed to assume to each 
visitor the proportions of the place 
they most fancy, all of Anne’s guests 
live over that part of their lives that 
is most dominant in their destiny. 
The actress’s friend discloses her 
love for the banker; the banker re- 
verts to peddling furs down on 
Grand Street; the Catholic kneels 
known to confess his sins to the old 
priest of his boyhood. Two of them 
discover that they are living under 
the influence of illusions. The ac- 
tress finds that she has idealized 
quite untruthfully the drunken rep- 
robate who was her father. It is a 
powerful but not a pretty incident. 
The young man from Long Island 
realizes he is planning a fatal acci- 
dent in the Alps not because his 
heart is really broken but because 
his egotism demands a dramatic 
flourish to cover his selfishness. 
Deeper in his heart is his love for 
Anne. The old scientist shows him 
the way to her. To all of them 
there comes in the clearer under- 
standing of life and their relation to 
it, a sense of design that must in- 
clude a larger purpose. If we would 
but give the time to it, there is al- 
ways the repair shop instead of the 
scrap heap. No mistake is ultimate, 
for the end of one phase is but the 
beginning of another. Anne and 
her father have ceased to be gov- 
erned by the probabilities of life; 
their boundary lies only in what is 
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infinitely possible. In other words, 
they live by faith—which is only 
another way of admitting God. 
There is no intermission in Hotel 
Universe and as usual in Mr. Barry’s 
plays there is a vast amount of 
small talk—some seemingly extra- 
neous but free enough to carry con- 
viction and human enough to com- 
mand attention. Neither are there 
any cutbacks, for though we live 
over a number of scenes from the 
past, they are given without visible 
embellishment. There is no ques- 
tion that it is a play that makes 
heavy demands upon its actors. 
The present cast is_ essentially 
American and clever. Glenn An- 
ders, Ruth Gordon, Earle Larimore, 
Phyllis Povah and Katharine Alex- 
ander and a newcomer, Franchot 
Tone, all acquit themselves with 
more or less brilliance but, with the 
exception of Miss Alexander the 
diction and the quality of the voices 


is distressingly ordinary, Mr. An- 
ders and Miss Gordon being the 


worst offenders. With so much tal- 
ent, it seems a small handicap to 
remedy. The setting of the terrace 
against the blue southern sky is one 
of Lee Simonson’s happiest crea- 
tions, and the direction of Mr. Moel- 
ler preserves every climax. The 
Theater Guild has given us an im- 
portant contribution to our native 
stage and—so has Mr. Barry.—At 
the Martin Beck Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


Uncite Vanya.—After his clever 
experiment with exotic comedy in 
Serena Blandish last year, Mr. Jed 
Harris of Broadway and Front Page 
fame and fortune has now raided 
the “Art Theaters” and is serving 
what used to be considered caviar as 
plain shad roe in season. Mr. Har- 
ris’s version of this rather somber 
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little drama of Chekhov's has been 
acclaimed as a masterpiece of pro- 
duction. We grant it to be a most 
finished and dexterous perform- 
ance; but, having spoken of the un- 
usual pleasure that the Theater 
Guild now offers of a graceful back- 
ground for their Russian comedy, 
we feel it unfortunate that Mr. Har- 
ris has reverted to the usual tradi- 
tion of playing nineteenth century 
drama against the dreary inepti- 
tudes of nineteenth century taste. 
The drab green of Acts I. and II. 
may translate the quality of the 
hypochondriac’s mind but what is 
worse, to anyone who is sensitive to 
color, it may also transfer it. We 
confess that it considerably dimmed 
our enthusiasm. What really 
seemed unnecessary was that even 
breakfast in the garden was eaten 
in a subdued half-light, much more 
reminiscent of sunset. It was here 
that, when Ilya, the down and out 
permanent guest of the family, an- 
nounced that his lot wasn’t really 
bad and that he was content, the 
Doctor took immediate umbrage. 
“Confess,” he cried, “that the rea- 
son people like to have you about is 
because you are so much worse off 
than they are?” “I suppose that is 
true,” returns Ilya. “There you are, 
you’re really unhappy,” declares the 
Doctor triumphantly. “That’s bet- 
ter!” 

Personal reticence plays little 
part in Slavic etiquette. The char- 
acters in Uncle Vanya turn them- 
selves inside out with the usual 
frankness. It is the story of a fam- 
ily in the country who have stinted 
themselves for years to maintain 
the symbol of their family pride 
vested in the elder brother, the fa- 
mous Professor Alexander Serebra- 
koff of Moscow. Everyone is as 
happy as a Russian can be until 

















Alexander is retired and returns 
home to live. Then not only does 
Vanya, the younger brother discov- 
er that their idol is a conceited gas 
bag but both he and the local doc- 
tor fall with Slavic intensity in love 
with Alexander’s beautiful second 
wife. When the Professor suggests 
selling the family estates so as to 
have more spending money, Vanya 
shoots, but misses him—three times. 
Vanya always has missed everything. 
Back to Moscow hastens the beauti- 
ful and patient wife with her pro- 
fessor; and the Doctor and Vanya 
and his niece settle down to a long 
Russian winter, patiently resuming 
their old tasks. The niece loves the 
doctor and she listens to his sleigh 
bells ring away. Then she turns to 
comfort Vanya; “If we can only get 
back to our old work and do it 
well,” she cries, “I have faith—infi- 
nite faith in something beautiful— 
if not in this life—then beyond!” 
There is the pathos and humor 
of everyday life in the play which 
is neither so sweeping nor rounded 
in its philosophy as The Cherry Or- 
chard nor so brilliant in bits as The 
Sea Gull. So far as acting is con- 
cerned there is little to choose be- 
tween the Vanya of Walter Con- 
nolly, the Professor of Eugene Pow- 
ers or the Doctor of Osgood Per- 
kins, though we believe the latter 
was the most outstanding. Miss 
Lillian Gish is the wife, elusive and 
gentle, who passes on like a sum- 
mer shower before she is really felt. 
She is that ideal beauty at which 
fools may clutch and for which the 
wiser yearn. Mr. Harris has in- 
fused into all four acts the same 
ephemeral quality of beauty in the 
fleeting passage of Time. Snatch- 
ing at the rainbow of happiness is 
man’s favorite pastime both here 
and in Russia. But there the win- 
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ters are longer and the rainbows 
seem very scarce.—At the Cort The- 
ater. E. VR. W. 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—As the cur- 
tains draw back to the rat-a-tap and 
rattle of the drums down in the old 
Fourteenth Street Theater one is 
suddenly swept into the current of 
a story so lively, so vivid and so in- 
timate in its emotions, that one sits 
fairly breathless till its close. Each 
time that I see the Veronese trag- 
edy it seems to me one of the most 
flawless of gems in Thalia’s crown; 
the nearest replica in literature to 
the best masters of the Early Ren- 
aissance; jeweled in color; replete 
in little homely trifles of detail so 
delicately apportioned that they en- 
rich rather than endanger the unity 
of the whole. 

Like one of those rare canvases, 
this tragedy of Shakespeare’s has 
the essential perfections of the Ro- 
manesque, blending medieval life 
with classic harmony. Much finer 
in structure than The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, 
as Mr. Brandes has pointed out, has 
the same balanced symmetry. In 
one, the human story is counter- 
played against the fairy story, in the 
other the family feud of the elders 
reacts upon the children; but in- 
stead of the love theme being weak- 
ened in division between two sets of 
couples, we have interest concen- 
trated in the young lovers; fierce 
Tybalt affords shadow to the airy 
Mercutio, as does the broad direct- 
ness of the Nurse to the gentle eva- 
sions of the Friar. As the central 
arch under which these turbulent 
waters dash stands the Duke—that 
is if we follow the version of the 
play designed by Mr. Shakespeare, 
and that, with one exception, Miss 
Le Gallienne has done. The result 
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shows that a playwright occasion- 
ally understands his own business. 
One scene merges into another dur- 
ing the acts, the intermissions are 
short and the rapid variations in the 
development of the story from the 
different characters’ point of view 
have all the advantages of swift mo- 
tion which the Elizabethan stage 
shares with the cinema. Scenery 
and stagehand’s wages have robbed 
the drama of much of it to-day. 
Miss Le Gallienne has had to sac- 
rifice those very delightful vignettes 
of Verona that Rollo Peters painted 
for the backgrounds of Miss Cowl. 
This time Mercutio dies not beside 
the fountain of a little square but 
against the rich blue of curtains 
suggesting columns with a high 
flight of steps to the side. Down 
these pour the populace while many 
entrances of the principals are 
made from the orchestra pit. The 


ball in Capulet’s house is very beau- 
tiful with the dancers seen through 


arches. A gay little Juliet is there 
whose laugh is hushed in the tumult 
of her wakening heart as Romeo 
presses her hand. Miss Le Galli- 
enne’s Juliet remains young but the 
maturing force of her direct and 
courageous will is delicately devel- 
oped. One agrees with Romeo that 
she is just the wife he needs. A 
true Italian, her practical sense is 
never obscured by her romanticism. 
Her love will remain a bright torch 
in the mists of his moodiness. The 
Romeo of Donald Cameron has not 
the charming boyishness of Rollo 
Peters. This is Juliet’s play. Miss 
Le Gallienne has given her heroine 
a more robust beauty than Miss 
Cowl. Next to her stand the Friar 
and the Nurse. Kindly idealism 
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and gross common sense were never 
better portrayed. Sayre Crawley 
and Miss Leona Roberts are mem- 
orable in these parts. Mercutio is 
passable but fat. The minor char- 
acters are worked out with an in- 
terest and a care that only a stock 
company can develop. Once more 
Miss Le Gallienne has proved her- 
self a great director. Her stage 
business amplifies finely the lines. 
Her unselfishness is apparent in her 
dispensing with Scene 2, Act III.— 
to our personal regret—even the fa- 
mous speech of 
“Gallop apace, you fiery-footed 
steeds, 
Towards Phebus’ lodging!” 


But her inclusion of the Capulet’s 
preparations for Juliet’s wedding 
feast is an unusual and most effec- 
tive interlude before her supposed 
death. It gives an intimate and 
very human glimpse into the Capu- 
let ménage that brings Juliet’s par- 
ents and their ensuing shock and 
grief much closer. One wonders 
what the resultant would be if one 
also retained the finale designed by 
Shakespeare for Act IV. in which, 
after the stricken parents have re- 
tired, the musicians pack up their 
pipes. Wisely Miss Le Gallienne 
closes, not upon Juliet’s death but 
after the sorrowful reconciliation 
of her Father and Montague. As 
with the entrance of Fortinbras in 
Hamlet, it shows the poetic vision 
surmounting the piteousness of 
present tragedy. Like its “Herald 
of the morn,” this most lyrical of 
plays beats at the “vaulty Heaven” 
of high beauty.—At the Civic Reper- 
tory Theater. E. VR. W. 
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III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. March, 1929 


STREET SCENE.—An authentic pic- 
ture of life in the New York slums, 
somewhat marred by the too faith- 
ful representation of crudities of 
conduct and speech. All in all a 
masterpiece of its kind. The re- 
placing of the original cast, how- 
ever, has grievously detracted from 
the merit of the performance, ren- 
dering more obvious the unpleasant 
episodes.—At the Ambassador The- 
ater. 


2. May 


JOURNEY’s ENp.—A very popular 
war play containing more pathos 
than pictures of savagery. Written 
with strength and sincerity.—At the 
Henry Miller Theater. 


Birp IN Hanp.—A delightful com- 
edy in Drinkwater’s most pleasing 
vein; the doings of a day and a night 
at an old English inn forming the 
subject matter.—At the 49th Street 
Theater. 


3. November 


It’s a Wise CHILD.—The first half 
of a proverb, provided with a dra- 
matic ending, concerned with il- 
legitimacy but holding no brief for 
the subject matter. Amusing and 
well done.—At the Belasco Theater. 


Susway Express.—This play con- 
tinues to be as popular as the sub- 
way in the rush hour. A murder 
underground and between stations 
provides good melodrama, which 
does not overtax the credulity of 
the average New Yorker after he 
has fought his way to freedom at 


Times Square.—At the Republic 
Theater. 


4. December 


THE Sea Guiit.—Eva Le Galli- 
enne’s admirable revival of Che- 
khov’s play. A page out of perished 
Russia well worth seeing as a pic- 
ture of life under the old régime.— 
At the Civic Repertory Theater. 


5. January, 1930 


BERKELEY SQquareE.—A play of 
beauty and charm in which the 
hero loses himself in the London of 
his ancestors, finding there love too 
poignant for recapture in the pres- 
ent. A brilliant and exceptional 
drama.—At the Lyceum Theater. 


JUNE Moon.—Deserves its de- 
scription of “the funniest show in 
town”; a clever satire of the song- 
writing business in which “June” 
rimes continually with “moon.”— 
At the Broadhurst Theater. 


6. February 


THE First Mrs. FRaser.—Con- 
cerns the marital perplexities of an 
over-canny Scot in pursuit of youth 
and beauty, who finds too late that 
his heart is really in the possession 
of the first Mrs. Fraser whom he has 
divorced. Grace George as Mrs. 
Fraser the first, is delightful—At 
the Playhouse. 


7. March 


DeatH TAKES A Ho.tipay.—The 
subject of this distinguished drama 
is the longing of Death for human 
love and companionship, for which 
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he suspends his activities; until the 
young girl of the story falls under 
his spell. No one should miss this 
play, which is startlingly out of the 
Broadway key.—At the Ethel Bar- 
rymore Theater. 


8. April 


ReBounpD.—A good comedy of 
young married people who after ex- 
perimental flirtations decide to be 
loyal to each other; a very suitable 
vehicle for the limited but brilliant 
talents of Hope Williams.—At the 
Plymouth Theater. 


THe PLutTocrat.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn at their delightful best in a 
rather poor version of Booth Tark- 
ington’s novel. Amusing after a 
well-worn pattern.—At the Vander- 
bilt Theater. 


9. May 


Tue GREEN PasturES.—The most 
unusual drama ever witnessed on 
Broadway, in which the religious 
fervor of the Negro spirituals is em- 
bodied in a modern Miracle play; a 
spontaneous expression of religion 
in current terms, terms black not 
white. The subject is the Creation 
and Downfall of Man, and the ensu- 
ing history of the Chosen People. 
The crowds that demand and must 
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often be refused tickets for Green 
Pastures testify to the appeal of the 
play and the taste of the production. 
—At the Mansfield Theater. 


Tue Last MILE is a perfect exam- 
ple of what art is not, describing 
with detail the last hours of a pris- 
oner in the death cell, introducing 
the prison chaplain and pushing 
realism to the point of sacrilege. 
This drama may satisfy the prevail- 
ing appetite for the morbid and the 
bizarre, but it cannot be recom- 
mended, and Catholics especially 
would find it revolting.—At the Sam 
H. Harris Theater. 


A MONTH IN THE CoUNTRY.— 
The Theater Guild’s delectable pro- 
duction of a Turgenev comedy, 
which for characterization and act- 
ing is unexcelled. The settings 
which were copied from the orig- 
inal Russian designs, are the very 
best which the Guild or New York 
have seen for some time.—aAt the 
Guild Theater. 


Sonc 0’ My Heart.—To sell tours 
through Ireland Song o’ My Heart 
should be supreme. The charming 
pictures of the Irish country are 
not marred by crudities of color; 
and the whole is jeweled by John 
McCormack’s heart-satisfying songs. 
—At the 44th Street Theater. 


A POSTSCRIPT ON THE SEASON 


OMANTICISM of a highly imagi- 
native type seems the dominant 
chord that has struck the hearts of 
the playgoers. Berkeley Square, 
Death Takes a Holiday, Hotel Uni- 
verse, The Green Pastures, are all 
original and unusual flights; not so 
absorbed in sentiment as strong in 
idealism. In sharp contrast stands 


The Last Mile, whose Act I.—the 
kernel—is the stenographic reality 
of the horrors and indignity of 
death when inflicted as a penalty. 

A successful comedy, Strictly Dis- 
honorable, is one in which tech- 
nique is unfortunately of better 
quality than good taste. The same 
may be said of It’s a Wise Child. 
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The two real tragedies concern 
the careers of two of our actors. 
Miss Katherine Cornell, as rich in 
popularity as talent, has seen fit to 
prostitute her gifts in a worthless 
and muddled melodrama. Though 
it ends with a pointed moral it has 
drawn to its very undesirable 
neighborhood almost all of our 
young people who follow Miss Cor- 
nell through every mire. Less ob- 
noxious than The Green Hat, whose 
sinning heroine was given a pedes- 
tal, Dishonored Lady without Miss 
Cornell’s beautiful voice and plau- 
sible art, would probably have found 
the unhonored grave she deserves. 
Miss Cornell has assumed a heavy 
responsibility. She is evidently as 
much interested in her salary as her 
art. But will her art survive her 
bank account? Mr. William Hodges 
after years of following John Gold- 
en’s principles has suddenly de- 
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serted cleanliness—with a hand- 
spring. Unwitting parents have 
taken children to see him in The 
Old Rascal which boasts an inci- 
dent unsurpassed it would seem in 
suggestiveness. 

Simple Simon, Strike Up the 
Band, Sons o’ Guns and Three Little 
Girls prove that musical shows can 
be entirely successful without the 
coarseness that dirties Flying 
High. 

A Month in the Country remains 
the most perfect production from 
every aspect. To us it far sur- 
passes Uncle Vanya. 

As the Lawd in Green Pastures 
Mr. Harrison has become outstand- 
ing. 

With Journey’s End and Bird in 
Hand still playing, we once more 
take satisfaction in the fundamental 
discrimination of our audiences. 

E. VR. W. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A SECRET GARDEN IN LONDON 


66 OW does your garden grow?” 
We sang the old rime in nurs- 
ery days. 

But the only garden that ever 
really “grew” is so hidden that 
garden-lovers may like the story of 
its growing. 

Over fifty years ago there was a 
big ugly tract of waste land in a 
melancholy region known as Not- 
ting Hill. One day five and a half 
acres of it was bought and inclosed 
within high walls and a large house 
was built therein. Trees were 
planted. The rubble from the foun- 
dations was left where it was first 
thrown up in heaps to make minia- 
ture hillocks. There was even a 
pond, over which, as the years 
passed by, beautiful willows bent 
and swayed gracefully. Here gold- 
en red carp swam about disconso- 
lately till despair drove them to 
cannibalism and they were no more. 
Trees — hillocks— pond—but no 
flower garden. 

One day within the high gray 
walls came a garden-lover. Then 
it was that the garden began to 
grow. 

Then there was a splendid day 


(except to an ancient green wood- 
pecker, whose favorite haunt it 
was!) when, with a small blunt saw 
the newcomer cut down the huge 
willow now lying prone across the 
surface of the odoriferous, sala- 
mander-inhabited pool. 

A still more thrilling day fol- 
lowed, when, barefoot on the limbs 
of the fallen giant, dwellers within 
the walls armed with saws of every 
shape and size, rapidly stripped the 
trunk of its branches. These were 
as speedily carried away. Then, 
with a mighty rush, the strong ones 
hurled themselves hopefully on the 
main shaft and in a few seconds the 
pond was clear. 

There followed hours of steady 
pumping till the water had disap- 
peared. 

The master-gardener’s 
was now revealed. 

The pond was to become a flower 
garden! 

The surroundings were kind. 
Two sides of the pond of yesterday 
were protected by walls twenty-two 
feet high—such walls as will never 
be seen again in the history of mod- 
ern towns. 


scheme 












It is difficult for outsiders to real- 
ize the effect of this inclosure on the 
flower world. Many delicate plants 
could be wintered there with care. 
A third side was sheltered by a 
bank some twelve feet high covered 
with flowering trees and shrubs. 
The glory of “the Mountain” (as the 
gardener called it) was a graceful, 
long-limbed, overhanging white 
“bird-cherry tree.” The remaining 
side was bordered by a miniature 
copse. Yet all the protecting fea- 
tures were far enough from the 
basin to allow sunlight and air to 
do their work unmolested. 

What a chance for miniature 
landscape gardening! 

The garden-lover seized it forth- 
with. 

The slimy deposit at the bottom 
of the basin was left there, sala- 
manders, frogs, water-spiders and 
all! There were misgivings as to 
the fate of the salamander family 
when barrow-loads of broken bricks 
were thrown on for drainage. But 
these contrived to exist cheerfully 
enough. Later, they found their 
way upwards and played in the gar- 
den that grew over their old home. 

After the bricks followed layers 
of soil of every kind. Sods were 
thrown in. And green grass, ma- 
nure, and barrow-loads of burnt 
clay, sand, bonfire-ash, and choice 
light loads of leaf-mold fifty years 
undisturbed from the shrubberies, 
and percolated by valuable bird- 
manure, were added. It was all a 
labor of love. An hour snatched in 
the evening would mean six barrow- 
loads of leaf-mold for the garden! 
Five minutes at earliest dawn on a 
frosty winter’s morning would give 
time for the turning over of ancient 
heaps of leaf-mold full of confiding 
families of wire-worms, and snake- 
millepedes, which would pass pain- 
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lessly and quickly away in the freez- 
ing air, or be eagerly snapped up by 
the ever-watchful thrushes and 
blackbirds! 

This precautionary, but neces- 
sary, massacre was painful. For 
who can have watched the gambols 
and gyrations of the matchlessly 
graceful snake-millepede, balancing 
and swaying rhythmically, as she 
delights in sunning herself on the 
leaf of a plant, balanced on the tini- 
est of delicately forked tails, with- 
out loving her! Nor is she harm- 
ful toa garden. Yet must she share 
the fate of the cruel wire-worm, ow- 
ing to her choice of the light, warm 
leaf-mold as a winter home for her 
young. 

Lime and bone-meal were not for- 
gotten. Large stones were cannily 
placed for drainage nearer the sur- 
face. For this garden had to con- 
tend with that most disheartening 
of soils—North London clay! 

When the basin was about three- 
quarters full the planting began. 
The banks were left grass-covered 
and planted with primroses. Cut- 
tings of hardy ramblers, such as 
Multiflora (white) and Dorothy Per- 
kins were put in to form a simple 
inclosure. 

Now, there was no regular scheme 
possible. For this gardener was 
even poorer than the proverbial 
“church mouse”! The plants were 
gifts, or bought out of money occa- 
sionally sent for reply-paid wires, 
which were deemed unnecessary, or 
at least less necessary than, let us 
say, a dozen tulip bulbs! As the 
plants arrived, a suitable home and 
soil was found for each. And they 
throve marvelously. 

Presently paths became neces- 
sary. For many months these were 
a problem. The gardener would 
sally eagerly forth to tie up a bush 
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of vigorous everlasting peas. The 
path leading to them would have 
disappeared, having sunk to the bot- 
tom of the pond after heavy rain! 

But, bit by bit, the difficulty was 
overcome, and there came a glad 
day when it was even possible to lay 
down “crazy paving.” 

There was hardly a flower that 
blooms but had its place some- 
where. Difficult “children” had 
specially prepared nurseries or 
“pot-holes,” while the “rock-chil- 
dren” were happy in the miniature 
“moraine.” Lilies of many kinds 
flourished—the flowers of a small 
group of lilium auratum being a 
span across. Tiger lilies, planted 


in groups, were so arranged that, in 
their season it seemed as if the gar- 
den was a tiger lily home alone. 
The bushy perennial Delphinium 
about seven feet high, grew the 
length of one border, and delicate 


old-world flowers, such as the Tur- 
ban Ranunculus were happy in 
their corner. The Peony border 
found its color well replaced in au- 
tumn by the flaming red spikes four 
feet high of the little-known Scar- 
let Lobelia, the North American 
marsh plant. Loving moisture and 
hot sun at the same time, this plant 
grew luxuriantly when kept moist 
and warm in a deep “pot-hole” of 
richly-manured soil covered over 
with damp manure. 

The top of the banks of the pond 
of other days was marked by a 
loosely built stone wall some two 
feet high and on this wall every 
kind of rock-plant grew and throve. 
Some plants that lent great beauty 
to the walls were among those often 
described as “weeds.” For instance, 
one of the common Veronica fam- 
ily, better known as the Speedwell, 
had its place near dark purple pan- 
sies and not far from its more aris- 
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tocratic kinsman Veronica rupestris 
and Veronica repens. Carefully 
tended and cut back when necessary 
this little flower was specially love- 
ly as a garden plant. 

The copse was sweet with prim- 
roses and lilies of the valley in the 
short grass, and in earliest spring 
econites showed their golden cups. 
Foxgloves, purple and white, grew 
up among the lilac bushes in their 
turn and made a fitting background 
to a big wooden crucifix. 

“The mountain” was, perhaps, 
the biggest joy. In its side was 
made a grotto for Our Lady of 
Lourdes and field-mice and robins 
found this a fitting place in which 
to bring up their numerous families. 
The lower slopes of the hillock were 
planted with primroses, that loved 
the trickle from its sides. Climbing 
up in solemn procession were 
groups of the common purple Iris, 
raising dignified and solemn heads 
among the light green “suckers” 
that always remained (perhaps hap- 
pily) untamable. White foxgloves 
grew up in their turn like delicate 
ghosts among the suckers that had 
become a veritable dark forest by 
midsummer. And when these be- 
came beautiful in a new way with 
their brown spikes of seed-vessels, 
“the mountain” blossomed again in 
late autumn with the white Uligi- 
nosum daisies, holding up big starry 
faces and pale, mysterious greenish 
eyes. 

It was good to sit on a tiny rough- 
hewn stool on the top of “the moun- 
tain,” one’s back against the pulsat- 
ing back of the “bird-cherry tree” 
that always gave a sweet scent from 
its bark, long after its flowers had 
fallen, leaving the hill looking as 
though there had been a strange 
snowstorm. 

Here it was possible to get a 














bird’s-eye view of the garden, and.a 
softened effect of the huge oak Fig- 
ure dominating it, that had inspired 
every idea that went to make it 
beautiful. 

It is difficult to know when to 
stop—there is so much that one 
could tell! There are secrets, too. 

What of the copper Day lilies that 
craned their graceful necks forward, 
as night by night in the hottest sum- 
mers they heard the refreshing 
“drip, drip” of the water-can as the 
gardener gave a last drink to her 
charges? What of the unfailing re- 
sponse to the “Good-night” kiss the 
lily waited for as eagerly as the 
drink! What of the wonderful 
ways of each plant in the cunning 
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placing of its seed? The joy of the 
propagation by “slips” and “cut- 
tings”? The saving of some pet 
“plant-child” by massage or by the 
removal of disease or insect pest? 

Oh! In Heaven, give me once 
more a garden and plants to tend 
for God! 

Was it not of a greater Eden that 
it was said that man’s work should 
be to care for such as these? And 
the “flaming sword” is fraught with 
a deeper meaning to any who have 
seen the garden and can see it now 
no more. 

For the walls are the walls of a 
“Carmel” and the garden was made 
for God. 

Caro. Cowarp. 
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“THE UNRECOGNISED AIR” 


THERE is a sense in which some 
of the greatest of the anti-Chris- 
tian writers may be said to be ful- 
filling rather than destroying the 
law which they seemed to others 
(and sometimes to themselves) to 
be attacking. Their spirit, though 
weakened by perversities or warped 
by intellectual pride, or reacting 
against its own environment in a 
way that has no meaning for oth- 
ers, has often, burning as its core, 
the anger of Christ in the Temple 
against those who have made it into 
a den of thieves. The really valu- 
able part of the modern literature of 
“rebellion,” whether it be in a Chris- 
tian like Tolstoi or in professedly 
anti-Christian writers, has this, and 
this alone, as the foundation of 
whatever greatness it possesses. At 
the same time it must be remem- 
bered that seeing the motes in the 
eyes of others, and seeing them 
with anger, is an occupation that, 
in literature, as in life, may obscure 
many other matters of importance; 
and the literature of “rebellion” and 
destructive thought, as such, has 
never risen to the heights of the 
great creative world-poets. The two 
great epics that literature can op- 
pose to those of antiquity during 
the last nineteen hundred years are 
both attempts to unfold the system 
of the universe, and in both cases 
the intellectual groundwork and the 
spiritual vision that gives them 
their permanent value were the di- 
rect result of the Christian religion. 
The world-ranging mind of Dante 
could never have achieved the great 
musical consummation of thought 
in the line 


“E la sua volontade e nostra pace,” 


if the seed had not been sown in his 
mind by the earlier simplicity of 
the prayer “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” It was the 
Bible that enabled Milton to rise to 
the height of his great argument in 
“Paradise Lost”—a poem compared 
with which even the music of Ho- 
mer seemed to Landor like that of 
a tinkling cymbol on the shores of 
the ocean—and it is never to be for- 
gotten that the values of that music 
are not to be sought or discovered 
merely in the story he tells, or in 
what the logician can extract from 
the surface-meaning of the words. 
Attempts to interpret the Bible al- 
legorically have been regarded with 
a just suspicion, for they have 
sometimes been mere evasions of 
questions that deserve a direct an- 
swer, and they have been pressed 
into the service of intellectual dis- 
honesty. But Milton affirmed di- 
rectly that his own art is a “process 
of speech” without which it would 
be impossible to tell of the acts of 
God. His meaning is to be sought 
in the symbolical values of great art 
and great poetry—as we seek it in 
the works of the great painters. The 
very movement of the words has a 
meaning that transcends their lit- 
eral meaning as far as a great cathe- 
dral transcends that of the separate 
stones of which it is built. 


“Hail, holy Light, off-spring of heav- 
en first-born 
Or of the Eternal, co-eternal beam 
May I express thee unblamed, since 
God is light 
And never but in unapproached 
light 














Dwelt from Eternity, dwelt then in 
thee...” 


Such passages as these in the 
great blind poet are transfigured by 
the spirit of holiness that he in- 
voked. They are the mountain- 
peaks of the world’s literature, mak- 
ing the heaven of heavens their 
dwelling-place. 

But the influence of Christianity 
upon literature is not limited to 
those writers who have either op- 
posed it or, as in the two supreme 
masters of epic during the last nine- 
teen hundred years, drawn their in- 
spiration directly from its fountain- 
head. It is impossible here to cover 
the whole field, but one may indi- 
cate briefly that the literature of 
medizval chivalry, in ballad and ro- 
mance, as well as in the statelier 
poems of the Crusades by Ariosto 
and Tasso, derived its nobility and 
beauty from ideas that had been 
sown and fostered by Christianity. 
The new compassion for the weak, 
the new reverence for womanhood, 
the truth and honour of Chaucer’s 
“perfect gentle knight”; and, every- 
where, those gleams of the beauty 
of holiness, even though it were 
praised as a remote star in a heaven 
beyond the reach of our sin-stained 
earth; all these things were derived 
from the religion of which the wan- 
dering knight in the greatest of all 
the poems of chivalry — Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene”—bore the emblem 
upon his shield: 


“And on his breast a bloody cross 
he bore 
The dear remembrance of his 
dying Lord.” 


But in the wider fields of later lit- 
erature, where the cross was no 
longer worn upon the breast, the in- 
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fluence is no less potent. The Eliza- 
bethan drama, dealing with all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, 
may be traced back by the curious 
to its origin in the old morality 
plays; but the debt is a wider and 
a deeper one than that. Hazlitt has 
pointed out how much the Eliza- 
bethan drama owes to a religion 
which had taught us the love of 
good for the sake of good, and, an- 
swering the question, “Who is our 
neighbour?” by the words “one 
whose wounds we can bind up,” has 
done more to humanise the thoughts 
and tame the unruly passions than 
all who have tried to reform or bene- 
fit mankind. The very idea of the 
desire to do good, of regarding the 
human race as one family, is hardly 
to be found in any other code. The 
Greeks and Romans never thought 
of considering others. . . . But in the 
Christian religion the heart of a na- 
tion becomes malleable, capable of 
pity, of forgiveness, of relaxing in 
its claims and remitting its power. 
And so, in Shakespeare, though his 
works are dramatic and can give no 
direct expression of his own per- 
sonal creed, we can trace every- 
where the prints of 


“those blessed feet 
Which fifteen hundred years ago 
were nailed 
For our redemption on the bitter 
cross.” 


We trace it in his deep sense of the 
moral law, and still more in his hu- 
manity, which echoes the Sermon 
on the Mount, and adds a second 
benediction to it. 


is not 


“The quality of mercy 
strained. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven 
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Upon the place beneath. It is twice 
blessed. 

It blesseth him who gives and him 
who takes.” 


Just as Dante owed one of his 
most consummate passages of intel- 
lectual music to a sentence in the 
Lord’s Prayer, so Shakespeare owes 
this passage to the spirit that 
breathed upon a tortured world the 
divine sentence, “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” To say that there is much 
in Shakespeare (as in Dante also) 
that conflicts with the teaching of 
Christ is merely to say that he was 
human, and that only a God could 
reveal the perfect harmony. The 
fact remains that the poetry of 
Shakespeare has a capacity of 
thought and emotion, a breadth of 
charity and humanity that were not 
possible to Greece and Rome. He 
owes these characteristics to the 
Christian religion and to that figure 
of whom another Elizabethan dram- 
atist—Decker—wrote 

“The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was 

a sufferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble tran- 
quil spirit; 

The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.” 


These influences are so widely 
and so subtly spread that it is im- 
possible to examine them in detail. 
It is only possible to say that they 
have coloured the whole fabric of 
European thought, even where it is 
least conscious of the fact, and even 
where it has apparently discarded 
the last shadow of a religious creed. 
But in later poets, like Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning in Eng- 
land; Victor Hugo in France; and 
Goethe in Germany; the debt is far 
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clearer than in the Elizabethan pe- 
riod. It is not that these poets all 
definitely profess a Christian creed 
(Goethe certainly did not, even 
though in “Faust” he uses the 
Catholic symbolism), but their 
highest thought and emotion are of 
an order that belongs as definitely 
to Christendom, and to Christendom 
alone, as the use of light and fire 
belongs to man alone among the 
creatures of this planet. When 
Wordsworth writes: 


“One lesson, shepherd, let us two 
divide, 
Taught both by what she shows, 
and what conceals; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our 
pride 
With sorrow of the meanest 
thing that feels,” 


he is only expressing in set terms a 
spirit that is far more deeply inter- 
fused through all the literature of 
his period. For the subtler spirit- 
ual elements which literature de- 
rived from the Christian religion, 
we must turn to the mystics and the 
idealistic philosophers. But here 
again it should not be forgotten that 
it is not merely in the “mystics” or 
in the devotional poets like Herbert 
and Crawshaw and Christina Ros- 
setti that these elements are to be 
found. They leaven the whole of 
the higher literature of modern Eu- 
rope, and exert a mysterious quick- 
ening power, not only upon philo- 
sophical critics like Carlyle and Tol- 
stoi but on the “religion of beauty” 
of the poets of the romantic revival, 
with its aspirations into the unseen; 
and on the “religion of humanity” 
(with its desire to set the crooked 
straight), which, even where it 
was unavowed and unconscious, so 
strongly characterises the work of 
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the greatest modern novelists. Of 
these last, in England, the best ex- 
ample is Dickens, who never writes 
as one making what are called reli- 
gious professions, and yet perhaps 
has done more than any other writ- 
er in modern times to hasten the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. The 
sense of pity, the charity, the hu- 
man kindness that suffuse the vast 
world of his creation continue the 
work of the Master whom he seldom 
directly invokes. One of these rare 
occasions when, like a long-sup- 
pressed cry, the direct appeal breaks 
from his lips, is in that marvelous 
scene—not surpassed by Shake- 
speare or any other—where a fool- 
ish and mean woman, far too com- 
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monplace to interest the modern 
exponents of intellectual pride, is 
brutally treated by the man to 
whom she was bearing a child. 


“He answered with an imprecation 
and a blow. 

No angry cries; no loud reproaches. 
Even her weeping and her sobs 

her clinging 


were stifled by 
round him.... 

O woman, God-beloved in old Jeru- 
salem! .. .” 


It is the cry of the Master him- 
self over the unremembering City 
of God. 


—A.trrep Noyes, The Opalescent Parrot 
(London: Sheed & Ward), pp. 171-181. 











THe STRANGE City oF CARTHAGE 


Tue International Eucharistic 
Congress is to be held, in May of 
this year, in Carthage, that strange 
city of Baal Hammon, destroyer of 
children. Phoenician and Roman, 
Vandal and Arab, Turkish corsair 
and French colonist have built, de- 
stroyed, and built again upon the 
site, and ever the city has risen 
afresh after destruction, fulfilling 
her prophetic name, “The New 
Town.” 

She is said to have been founded 
by Dido who fled from Tyre with a 
few followers after the murder of 
her husband by King Pygmalion. 
Here she is said to have immolated 
herself in loyalty to her husband 
rather than marry the king of the 
country. Virgil tells of her love for 
and desertion by AZneas, but com- 
mits an anachronism as Troy fell 
300 years before the founding of 
Carthage. She has been resolved 
into a myth by scholars and her 
name interpreted as the “beloved 
goddess,” i. e., Astarte. 

Whether Dido be a legend or not, 
it is a fact that about 880 B. c. a cen- 
tury before the foundation of Rome, 
there appeared upon the coast of N. 
Africa a strange dark-haired Semit- 
ic people, half merchants, half pi- 
rates, bringing with them a high 
material civilization and a very vile 
religion, that worship of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, of cruelty and lust, so 
often denounced by the prophets of 
Israel. 

They founded in what is now 
Tunis numerous small colonies, but 
gradually Carthage gained the su- 
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premacy over them all and reigned 
in glory and shame for 700 years. 
The religion brought by these Tyr- 
ian colonists was old Canaanite na- 
ture worship. Their supreme deity 
was Baal Hammon, the Burning 
One, Lord of the Sun, the god of 
power and destruction, and Car- 
thage proclaimed its own patronal 
deity the king of the city, Melkart. 

Carthage grew and prospered for 
700 years. Colonies went out from 
her to Malta, Sicily, Spain and else- 
where and her name was feared and 
hated. Her citizens had only two 
ideals, wealth and power. She at- 
tained both and became the curse 
of the world. No one smiled in Car- 
thage. A stark puritanism was en- 
forced in the interests of commerce 
and a bigger Carthage. “Wealth ac- 
cumulates and men decay.” Her 
government was that which natural- 
ly evolves in a mercantilist state, an 
impersonal hereditary oligarchy of 
wealth. ... 

In Carthage, paganism bore its 
worst fruits. Scarcely anywhere 
was slavery harsher. The cross as 
a form of punishment probably 
originated here and no one was 
spared. For the recalcitrant slave 
and defeated general the penalty 
was the same. Their religion, orig- 
inally animistic nature worship, was 
a religion of gloom and terror and 
it was in their temples that the Car- 
thaginians were at their worst. 

Carthage is a warning and a par- 
able. A high civilization based 
upon ideals of power and material 
greatness. Everything was subject 
to this ideal. Honour, love of coun- 
try, of family, of real religion. She 




















attained her ideal and perished 
through it. To Baal, the god of Suc- 
cess, of Big Business, they prayed 
and in adversity they sacrificed 
their dearest, their children. For 
such a combination of a high civili- 
zation and utter degradation we 
may compare the Aztecs of Mexico. 
Carthage was always modern and 
efficient, but no intellectual life de- 
veloped in her and she has not in- 
fluenced the thought of the world. 
She produced no literature that we 
know of except a practical work on 
agriculture now lost, the Voyage of 
Hanno, and about 2,000 short votive 
inscriptions that have been un- 
earthed from her soil. No Plato or 
Aristotle, no poet or seer, ever arose 
in Carthage, in pursuit of wealth: 
however, they adventured every- 
where in their frail ships, even far 
down the west coast of Africa... . 

For ages Carthage prospered. 
Her citizens built temples, palaces, 
aqueducts and harbours, and ex- 
tended her empire. At the end of 
the third century B. c. there arose in 
her a mighty general, Hannibal “the 
Grace of Baal.” Under him her 
mercenary armies of Negroes, Ibe- 
rians, Celts and Berbers with Greek 
technical experts, went through 
Spain and over the Alps, elephants 
and all, to conquer Italy, and gained 
victory after victory. It was the 
clash of two worlds: of the mighty 
decadent empire with the rising 
vigorous republic Rome. But, as 
many times since, Italy was to prove 
the undoing of the invader. 

A small homely people, free and 
proud, not yet corrupted to a world 
empire, met the hosts of Baal and 
was the instrument of God’s justice. 
For can we conceive subsequent 
history if Carthage had finally won? 
Beaten and beaten again, Rome 
would not yield. It is only a free 
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people that has not forgotten the 
natural virtues that can sustain ad- 
versity. Hannibal’s army, depleted 
by battle and disease, needed rein- 
forcements. Rome sent forth all 
her sons and never despaired. Car- 
thage begrudged paying for slaves 
to die for her, and at last in her ex- 
tremity cried to her gods and sacri- 
ficed her children. But her wealth 
could not save her, neither could 
her gods. Her citizens were help- 
less when in the end, too late, no 
man could be bought to die for her. 
For Rome had at last turned at bay, 
and in 201 decisively subdued the 
city, though she was not yet de- 
stroyed. The end came finally in 
146, when the city was completely 
razed to the ground and not one 
stone left upon another. The luxu- 
rious palaces and pleasant gardens 
of the wealthy citizens became a 
desert, and her harbours, once busy 
with the commerce of the world, 
were desolate. 

So it was for 100 years, but in 44 
B. c., Julius Cesar founded, a little 
to the south of old Carthage, a “New 
Town” truly Roman, with a forum, 
amphitheatre and basilicas, and she 
became again a great city, the capi- 
tal of Roman Africa, the great gran- 
ary of the Empire. 

How Christianity came to Car- 
thage, we do not know, but by 197 
A. D. the city had been baptized by 
the blood of her first martyrs. The 
authentic and graphic Acts of SS. 
Perpetua and Felicitas and the fiery 
apologetics and exhortations of Ter- 
tullian light up the story for a mo- 
ment. From Tertullian we gather 
that by the beginning of the third 
century the Church was firmly es- 
tablished and must have numbered 
the faithful by thousands. She was 
quite Latin in language and had 
close connection with Rome. Pope 
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Victor I. was an African and the 
oldest Latin Bibles probably had 
their origin here. But the history 
of the Church in Carthage is frag- 
mentary, a series of episodes and 
great names rather than a connected 
story. The three great persecutions 
of Severus, Decius and Diocletian 
fell heavily upon her. There is a 
persistent note of uncompromising 
hardness running through the 
story; the fiery fanaticism of Ter- 
tullian that drove him into heresy; 
the unbending attitude of St. Cyp- 
rian, Bishop and Martyr, towards 
heretical baptism that nearly led 
his Church into schism with Rome; 
the narrow Puritanism that ended 
in violence and rebellion of the 
Donatists, and the merciless logic 
of St. Augustine that shrank from 
no conclusion demanded by his 
premises; after all, this is more 
Punic than Latin... . 

After the Peace of the Church we 
hear little of Carthage except for 
the Donatist troubles and the sum- 
moning of provincial Councils there. 
Carthage was the primatial See of 
Roman Africa, with an enormous 
number of suffragan Bishops (even 
before the end of the third century 
70 bishops met in a local Council 
there). It was at Carthage that the 
young Augustine pursued his stud- 
ies dividing his time between wild 
horseplay and dabbling in Maniche- 
ism. 

In 439 the Vandals took the city. 
They were barbarians and Arians 
and the Catholics suffered much. 
In 533 the city was retaken for the 
eastern Empire by Belisarius. She 
was one of the last places in Africa 
to withstand the onslaughts of Is- 
lam, but in 697 she fell to the Arabs 
and has remained to this day almost 
entirely Mohammedan, except for 
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European traders, colonists, and ad- 
ministrative officials. Under the 
Arabs the Church gradually died 
out, though there is trace of Bish- 
ops down to the 11th century. 
Carthage decayed and died, and was 
in time superseded by Tunis, orig- 
inally a small Phoenician settle- 
ment, but which under the Arabs 
grew and gave her name to the 
whole countryside. Here St. Louis 
died in 1270 in a forlorn Crusade. 
In 1519 came the Turkish corsairs, 
who, during three centuries, were a 
terror to the Mediterranean, killing 
and pillaging and carrying thou- 
sands into slavery. In the 19th 
century the conscience of Europe 
(or rather her desire for safety for 
her commerce) was roused and for 
a second time the Latin swept away 
an Asiatic terror and France pro- 
claimed a protectorate. 

Thus came the third Carthage and 
the civilization and Church of Rome 
returned, when Leo XIII., in 1884, 
re-erected the primatial See of Car- 
thage. The greatest name of new 
Carthage is Cardinal Lavigerie, 
missionary, scholar, archzologist, 
statesman and lover of souls... . 

The Church has returned but 
finds an almost impenetrable wall 
against her—Islam. But upon this 
site this year the poor Man of Gali- 
lee will be proclaimed King of the 
City, where once reigned Melkart. 
Mary will be honoured again (from 
Carthage have come some of the 
earliest examples of Marian devo- 
tion) in place of Tanith, and where 
Baal Hammon once devoured his 
holocausts of little ones, thousands 
of children will sing during the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass, the praises of the 
Lamb of God. 


—Lestm Squiner, in The Month (London), 
April, 1930. 














Editorial Comment 


S every reader knows, the most 

stimulating books are often the 
most irritating. But seldom have I 
read one that is at the same time so 
magnificently right and so painfully 
wrong as John Cowper Powys’ The 
Meaning of Culture. That volume 
contains some of the most illumi- 
nating observations made by any 
contemporary thinker, not only 
about literature, but about life. Al- 
most invariably, however, close 
upon the heels of some eloquent and 
inspiring paragraph, or even min- 
gled with it, comes a curiously per- 
verse sentiment most offensively ex- 
pressed. Notice for example this 
odd appreciation and misappreci- 
ation of Catholicism. He pats us on 
the back and with inexplicable 
magic slaps us in the face with one 
and the same motion. 

“The Church of Rome in her 
proud, complicated, organic growth 
—like a great-rooted tree whose 
branches indiscriminately shelter 
apes, squirrels, crows, owls and 
doves—has offered to the wayfarer 
of life-awareness a no less rich, 

dark depository of 


John Cowper occult experience. If 
Powys on one cites such fig- 
Catholicism ures as Dostoievsky 


and Blake as clair- 
voyant mediums through whose in- 
terpretations of Evangelistic faith 
we can approach life from a fresh 
angle, one has the right to cite the 
even greater name of Shakespeare 
as a medium for the more compli- 
cated poetic casuistry of Catholi- 
cism.” 
Mr. Powys adds that the “accept- 
ance of life in its miraculous con- 


creteness which one gets in Shake- 
speare” has “a quite definite rela- 
tion to the psychic atmosphere cre- 
ated by Catholicism,” and as he ex- 
plains quite correctly, “This atmos- 
phere, so fecund of rich imaginative 
values, refuses to be resolved into 
the mere beauty of vestments and 
incense, of Gothic architecture, Lat- 
in liturgy and thrilling music. 
These have their place; but one may 
affirm with no tinge of scruple that, 
when these are referred to as the 
chief elements of what this type of 
religion has to offer, the person who 
is speaking has hardly begun to 
draw upon the historic reservoir 
stored up in Catholicism. What 
one gets from it is something far 
more spiritual than any aesthetic 
opium. A certain intellectual tem- 
per it is, or habitual artistry of the 
mind.” 

A devoted and deeply understand- 
ing Catholic could hardly have ex- 
pressed better the familiar fact,— 
familiar to us, but often unrealized 
by non-Catholics—that the Church’s 
power (Powys sometimes ineptly 
calls it “magic” and “sorcery”) 
comes from something deeper than 
ritual and ceremony. He continues 
to praise the Church in a sentence 
fraught with poetic beauty: “Like 
some magic table, upon which our 
bread and wine is served and our 


candles lit, the 
Church bears up the Evil Tree, 
weight of man’s Good Fruit? 


quotidian destiny; 

bears it, and has borne it so long 
that it seems a kind of violence to 
the good breeding of the soul to ask 
the uncomfortable question, how 
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can so too-human a piece of furni- 
ture carry the burden of the Uni- 
verse?” 

It is indeed a pity that he felt it 
necessary to ask the question. 
Worse still, he gives it an answer 
that exemplifies too well his curious 
capacity for insulting what he 
praises—“If a violent anti-Catholic 
were to put to a cultured person the 
direct enquiry, ‘How is it that there 
can be anything for culture in a 
despotic and persecuting society?’ 
the answer, I think would be that, 
while those aspects of the Church 
were abhorrent to all free spirits, 
certain lovely qualities, both men- 
tal and emotional, could be plucked 
from it, just as you might pluck the 
most delicate mosses and ferns from 
an ancient place of execution.” 


R another sudden and startling 

transition from clear vision to 
stark blindness, consider this short 
passage which runs in one breath 
from piety to blasphemy. “It would 
indeed seem that all deep culture 
must supply itself with some con- 
stantly recurrent substitute for 
what traditionally is known as 
prayer; and, for the philosophic 
mind, nothing can serve this pur- 
pose but a lonely, wordless, one- 
sided dialogue with the mystery of 
mysteries. When one further en- 
quires, in this dim region of intel- 
lectual being, what kind of emotions 
they will be with which this naked 
and stripped consciousness con- 
templates this ultimate, the answer 
is: With intense gratitude and in- 
tense defiance!” 

Religion compounded of gratitude 
to God and defiance of Him, of love 
and hatred must be not only a psy- 
chological curiosity but a torture. 
It seems to me that I would rather 
have no religion at all than one 
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which would tear my soul asunder. 
Powys would doubt- 

less answer: the Religion 
question is not what a Queer 

we would have, but Combination? 
what we must take 

as an interpretation of life and of 
the universe. But it does seem an 
anomaly that a man who sees so 
clearly the need of prayer, which he 
calls “the self’s secret dialogue with 
that which lies beyond the world,” 
should not have the grace to see also 
that prayer requires faith and that 
faith implies trust. 

It is obvious from this book, and 
others, that Powys is deeply satu- 
rated with a knowledge of the Old 
Testament. He cannot but remem- 
ber that brave poignant sentiment 
of Job, “Even though He slay me, 
still will I trust in Him.” Powys is 
not alone in feeling what he calls 
“these cosmogonic atrocities,” “as- 
pects of our world which are too 
hideous to dwell upon.” A truly re- 
ligious spirit accepts these as Job 
did, with resignation, content to ad- 
mit the insufficiency of his own 
mind to understand them. One 
need not blaspheme because one 
cannot comprehend. It is curious 
that a man of such penetrating 
spiritual insight cannot see the 
madness of praising God and curs- 
ing Him in the same breath. 


DUT such is Powys, stimulating 

and irritating. Indeed it seems 
to be his philosophy of life to wel- 
come two blatantly contradictory 
statements with equal hospitality. 
He exclaims on another page, “How 
refreshing, how thrilling a moment 
it is in one’s intellectual life when 
one realizes the equality of all 
truths. . .. How absurd it is to have 
such a dogmatically uncultured 
mind that one misses the reality- 
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value in the half-truths of mytholo- 
gy, folk-lore, ghost-stories, religious 
superstitions, and moral taboos!” 

Of course, any poet 


What Is might say as much 
Truth? as that. Any Chris- 
Modern tian, even the most 
Version “dogmatic” would 


admit a certain re- 
ality-value in all ancient and hal- 
lowed myths and legends. But 
Powys means something more than 
that fairy tales and superstitions 
contain a symbolic truth. He seems 
to mean that two flat contradictions 
can be literally and equally true. 
“Those pages of Lempriére’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary entitled ‘Mythology’ 
are quite as ‘true,’” he says, “when 
taken literally as explanations of 
this peculiar world, as are the lat- 
est theories in dynamics and phys- 
ics.” That is to say science and su- 
perstition are both “true”; likewise 
presumably religion and irreligion, 
piety and blasphemy, are equally 
necessary and equally profitable to 
the soul of man. In the light of this 
mad philosophy (for which poor 
Powys is not to blame, since he has 
breathed it in with the atmosphere 
that surrounds him) we may under- 
stand how he has come to devise a 
religion compounded of “intense 
gratitude” to the Ruler of the World 
and “intense defiance” of Him. 

But after all, why the “intense de- 
fiance” of anything? If we are to 
show equal hospitality to all ideas, 
true and false, why not give equal 
welcome to all facts, good and bad? 
To recur to Job,—“If we have re- 
ceived good things at the hands of 
God, why should we not receive 
evil?” 

Elsewhere Powys advocates com- 
plete tolerance: “Culture is not cul- 
ture unless it induces, and sustains 
when induced, the one type of mind 
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in the world which will never assist, 
never even indirectly assist, at any 
kind of mental or moral tyranny. 
Culture aims at producing a free 
spirit, in the deepest sense: free, 
that is to say, from the fanaticisms 
of religion, from the fanaticisms of 
science, and from the fanaticisms of 
the mob.” 

Very well, but let us add, “free 
from the fanaticisms of irreligion.” 
And would not an “intense defi- 
ance” of the Maker and Ruler of the 
World be a fanaticism? It is more 
than that. It is a species of mad- 
ness. There is wisdom in Carlyle’s 
comment upon the young lady who 
had decided to “accept the uni- 
verse,” “Gad! she’d better!” 


UT if Powys thinks that defiance 
is part of religion, he also thinks 
that man should maintain also a 
sort of defiance towards materialis- 
tic science. “It is our scepticism of 
mechanical fate,” he says, “that 
keeps the will free. How would the 
will be kept intact if we could not 
feel a certain philosophical doubt of 
every modern scientific hypothesis? 
Those irreversible movements of 
cosmogonic matter with which our 
grandparents terrified themselves, 
these newly hypo- 
thesized quanta, 
manifested in elec- 
tric vortices of ener- 
gy which dance their creative dance 
in the mathematical continuum of 
a Space-Time-Universe that coils 
back upon itself like the World- 
Snake of Norse mythology, present 
their bewildering physical-mental 
events to the sort of scepticism I am 
defining, and are received as a no 
more infallible reality than the great 
fantastic circles of Dante’s medizval 
Paradise.” 
This resolute 


Tyrannical 
Science 


skepticism is 
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healthy. It were better to be super- 
stitious than so “scientific” as to be- 
lieve in mechanical, inevitable, de- 
terminist fate. “Great God! I'd 
rather be a pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn,” than believe that Fate is 
Omnipotent and man only a Robot. 
There can be no tyranny like the 
tyranny of Science. 


S one may see from what has 

been quoted above, John Cow- 
per Powys’ The Meaning of Culture 
is something far wider in scope than 
a mere bookish essay. In fact it has 
much more to say about life and re- 
ligion, the nature of man and of the 
universe than about books. 

Still less is Powys concerned with 
books that are meretricious, or fu- 
tile, or banal. But when he does 
hit upon that matter, as every one 
must nowadays, he disposes of liter- 
ary trash and filth in a paragraph so 
packed with invective as to be al- 
most a literary curiosity. He says: 

“In the old days all books, even 
what are called broad-sides and 
chap-books, had a solid value. In 
their most Rabelaisian grossness 
there was a certain tang, and a cer- 
tain smack of the restorative earth. 
They had the value of good dung- 
heaps. But with the inrush of mod- 
ern cheap printing, combined with 
the standardization of vulgar city- 
psychology, what we are confronted 
with today is a magnetic emanation, 
passing like radio-waves from mind 
to mind, of the crudest superfici- 
ality; an emanation given off, like a 
miasmic efluvium, from the sur- 
face-scum of the agglomerated mob- 
mentality. In old days the lewd un- 
der-side of things was represented 
in blasphemous pamphlets, Gothic 
gargoyles, and the quips of dissolute 
pedants, rustic idiots, lascivious 
scholars. Today this inherent and 
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indestructible satyrishness of the 
human race is presented with the 
hard, brutal, malapert facetiousness 
of uncultured city-scoffers. ... 
What one really can do is to eschew 
with subborn austerity all this raw, 
steaming product, insidious as car- 
rion to emperor-moths, of the ovens 
that bake our corruption. 

“It is not because of any silly 
‘high-brow’ priggishness that a cul- 
tured person avoids like the plague 
the countless clever, witty, lively, 
lurid, fantastical stories that flood 
our bookshops and our popular 
magazines. It is because the human 
mind is fatally sensitized to such in- 
fluences; especially if the subject of 
them possesses that 


topical and immedi- Why Modern 
ate appeal which Immoral 
crime-stories and _ Literature Is 
adventure-stories in the Worst 
the daily newspa- Ever 


per possess. It is 

not from pride but from humility 
that any nature, anxious to nourish 
itself upon food which the long ex- 
perience of the generations has 
proved to be most stimulating, gives 
all these insidious temptations to 
the Devil. There are no doubt origi- 
nal and fastidious geniuses who in- 
stinctively loathe these mean and 
meretricious viands; but average 
sensitive people are wise to steer 
clear of them even if they feel at- 
tracted. Life is short and the num- 
ber of books is appalling. It is a 
kind of insanity to satiate oneself 
with short sensation-tales and de- 
tective-tales and leave untouched 
the great, slow, deep-breathed clas- 
sics.” 

These necessary things have been 
said very often, but I think they have 
never been said better. Surely there 
has never been a more picturesque 
indictment of vicious literature. 
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T must be obvious that I have 
been much impressed with this 
book, and indeed rather deeply af- 
fected by it. I find in almost every 
line of it evidence that John Cowper 
Powys is hungry and thirsty for 
God and that, for some dark reason, 
he fails to see God, even though the 
warmth of the breath of God is upon 
his face. Also, though he does not 
entirely realize the fact, and would 
perhaps be ashamed to confess it, 
he is heels over head in love with 
Catholicism. Perhaps his curiously 
inconsistent back-handed slaps at 
the Catholic religion 


Augustine’s are part of a “de- 
Inquietum fense mechanism.” 
Cor Nostrum He sees and feels— 
Once Again dimly at least— 


where his soul be- 
longs, and he suspects where it 
would lead him if he were to sur- 
render; but he fears, or dreads to 
go too far along that way. So he 
invents all manner of bugaboos to 
frighten himself back. 

Like many others who are in the 
same torturesome spiritual condi- 
tion, he attempts to find a substitute 
for that abandonment of self which 
is the essence of religion. On one 
page he even tries to persuade him- 
self that Woman will do in place of 
God. At the moment he is under 
the spell of D. H. Lawrence. He is 
speaking of the “sublime irrecon- 
cilable war between men and 
women” which springs, so he says, 
“from the fact that the predestined 
mate is so hard to discover.” And 
he explains that the only test of this 
perfect predestined mate is that 
“without a jot of suspicion or mis- 
giving a person can fling himself ab- 
solutely, for good or for ill, upon 
her mercy.” 

That passage lets in a flood of 
light upon the soul, not only of 


John Cowper Powys, and perhaps 
of D. H. Lawrence, but of all who, 
fully aware of the existence of the 
soul within them, are teased, wor- 
ried, and restless because they know 
not to whom to abandon their soul. 
Powys, and kindred spirits, are but 
one more instance of the everlasting 
truth discovered “too late,” and yet 
not quite too late by St. Augustine, 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O 
God, and our hearts are restless un- 
til they find rest in Thee.” Powys 
is struggling with that fact like Ja- 
cob with the angel. And the pity is 
that sometimes he thinks he has 
found a substitute for God in Wom- 
an. Of course, there is no substitute. 
There is only One Perfect Mate upon 
whose mercy a man can fling him- 
self absolutely, for good or for ill, 
without a jot of suspicion or mis- 
giving. 

We Catholics ought to put Powys 
nominatim into our prayers. We 
have what he wants. 


OMETIMES a man may be 

tempted to think that he can find 
in books what he finally sees can- 
not be found in woman. Not of 
course in books as 
books, but in books Salvation by 
as revelations. This Books? 
too Powys has ex- 
perienced. His soul is eaten up with 
loneliness and he scarcely knows 
what ails him. He returns to the 
idea again: “It is not easy,” he says, 
“for any man or woman, for any 
boy or girl, to find a perfect mental 
companionship. One’s relatives are 
affectionate, one’s acquaintances are 
good-natured, one has one’s meas- 
ure of pleasant, amorous delight. 
But something is missing.” And 
there the poor man blunders again: 
“It is just here that books, and 
books alone, enter and save us. All 





intimate and intense reading is a 
kind of secret dialogue between the 
writer and one’s own soul.” But 
with true instinct, he quickly dis- 
covers that peace is not here. Man 
is not saved by books—not even by 
The Book. Half a page later he con- 
fesses, after a brief attempt to per- 
suade himself and his readers that 
books can quench the thirst of the 
soul: 

“In the matter of books, as in the 
matter of religion, there is no pal- 
pable voice from beyond the 
banked-up walls save what a mi- 
raculous faith can bring; and for 
how few is this miracle worked. 
For a few it does sometimes almost 
seem as if some strange, occult ex- 
change of mental vibration went on 
between the remote idol and the liv- 
ing idolater; but for most of us, as 
in the case of our communion with 
the ultimate first cause, our dia- 


logue with the dead remains la- 
mentably one-sided.” 


ERMIT me one more excerpt 

from this extraordinary volume, 
which, disguised as an essay on 
“Culture” is really the record of a 
struggle for a philosophy of life. 
Powys frequently means by “cul- 
ture” what we mean by religion. 
Close to the very end 
of the volume he 
identifies culture 
with contemplation 
though pathetically he doesn’t know 
it. “True culture,” he says, “de- 
mands a certain degree of sensual- 
ity, of sensual ecstasy even; but this 
sensuality need not be gregarious. 
Culture, in fact, desires for a young 
person just the very opposite of 
what most employers, preachers and 
moralists desire. These desire for 
the youth of both sexes, when not 
hard at work, an exhausting round 


Groping 
for God 
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of lively, gregarious, wholesome, 
athletic distraction. Culture, on the 
contrary, desires for the youth of 
both sexes, long, silent, solitary 
hours full of mystical, poetical and 
metaphysical thought.” 

The saints could tell him that 
what he is groping for, and what he 
discerns “through a glass, darkly” 
is union with God. He has caught 
a far glimpse of what Augustine 
and Monica saw at Ostia. I say we 
Catholics should pray for him, and 
for all such men. Ask God that in 
them the experience of Augustine 
be repeated. 


<n 
—_- 


BOUT once in a half-a-dozen 

blue moons, some one writes 
with common sense about sex. In 
an unsigned review of Floyd Dell’s 
Love in the Machine Age in the New 
York Sun, I find an interesting at- 
tempt to explain what sort of peo- 
ple read “sexy” literature, and why 
they read it: “It is a bit difficult to 
find reasons for the present flurry 
about sex. It is really not a mod- 
ern invention. There is nothing to 
get wildly excited about in the topic. 
Probably, however, it has stam- 
peded readers and some publishers 
because of the fact that the human 
species is now more completely 
literate than ever before. Books 
must be supplied to meet the de- 
mands of those whose ancestors 
were illiterate peasants. Those who 
know how to read without a proper 
cultural background are naturally 
only interested in themes which ex- 
ploit their own appetites.” 

A friend who has charge of the 
“Philosophy and Psychology” de- 
partment in a huge book store, has 
repeatedly told me his opinion of 
what ails many of the people who 
buy at his counters. His opinion is 
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substantially the same as that of 
the anonymous writer of the para- 
graph I have quoted. 

A great deal of what is euphe- 
mistically entitled, “philosophy” and 
a great deal more of what is named 
“psychology” is to all intents and 
purposes “erotica.” It stimulates 
the ignoble passions even more than 
the most “sexy” fiction. Those who 
read it do not really 
love reading. They 
are interested, as 
the writer suggests, 
not in the book, not 
in life as it is, but in their own ap- 
petites. If they had not learned to 
read they would look at obscene pic- 
tures or listen to nasty stories. 
Books and reading mean to them 
merely one more means of debase- 
ment. It is not a pleasant theory 
but it is probably true. 


Why They 
Read “Sexy” 
Stuff 
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ECENTLY in the Methodist 

Quarterly Review of Nashville, 
Tennessee, there appeared a debate 
on “The Church and Politics,” with 
some references to the inevitable 
and inexhaustible problem of pro- 
hibition. Rev. Charles O. Jones of 
Atlanta upheld the right of the 
Church to mingle in politics. Rev. 
Rembert G. Smith took the negative 
side. It is significant that they were 
concerned about their own Church. 
The Catholic Church 
has so often—and so 
unjustly—been ac- 
cused of mixing 
politics with religion that it is a 
great relief to us to have the load 
lifted from our shoulders and placed 
where it properly belongs. We 
breathe a sigh of relief; we indulge 
in a smile and a chuckle at the sight 
of a couple of Methodist brethren 
admitting the fact that their Church 
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is in politics, and debating only 
whether the fact is to her credit or 
discredit. 


OW I am not one of those who 

pretend to believe that the ab- 
solute separation of religion and 
politics is a very simple matter. As 
a matter of fact, it is difficult and, 
perhaps, at times impossible to keep 
the two entirely apart. You cannot 
say to religion “thus far shalt thou 
go.” Religion penetrates every- 
thing, private life and public life, 
friendship, matrimonial relation- 
ships, philosophy, history, ethics, 
everything. A foolish and hopeless- 
ly illogical professor at Columbia 
University has lately advocated the 
complete divorce of religion and 
morality. You might as well try to 
separate the heart from the arteries, 
or the brain from the spine. It can 


be done, of course, and the opera- 
tion may be a “success,” as sur- 


geons say, but it’s 
good-bye to the pa- 
tient. So, religion 
cannot be cut away 
from life,—any phase of life. It 
would be an anomaly if it could 
be kept out of politics. An anomaly 
and a calamity. Religion is in the 
Declaration of Independence. It is 
in the Constitution. It must, in 
some form or other, be in all legis- 
lation and consequently in politics. 
Politics without religion would be 
worse than politics with religion. 
So, in a sense, the Methodist min- 
ister who took the affirmative in the 
debate, “Has Religion Any Right in 
Politics,” has a point in his favor. 
He says, truly enough: “You can- 
not separate the citizen from Church 
membership, nor the Church mem- 
ber from citizenship. Everything 
that affects the citizen affects the 
Church member. The Church com- 
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munity is inevitably a large part of 
the social order. In citizenship and 
Church membership there can be no 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

If I understand him rightly, he 
means that since a Methodist be- 
lieves, for example, that drinking 
little or much, moderate or im- 
moderate, is a sin, he cannot in con- 
science vote for a “Wet.” I suppose 
he gets that curious belief from his 
Church. So if he votes accordingly, 
you may say that his Church dic- 
tates his vote. And there you are, 
—the Church in politics. 


PEAKING for my own Church, I 

am happy to say that she has 
no such direct influence upon a 
Catholic’s attitude towards prohi- 
bition. No Catholic believes that 
drinking, little or much, moderate 
or immoderate, is a sin. He be- 
lieves, of course, that immoderate 
drinking is a sin. He believes also 
that moderate drink- 
ing is a danger, at 
least to some people. 
But that doesn’t 
make it necessary 
for a Catholic, as a Catholic, to vote 
against a man who has a different 
opinion about drinking. Catholics 
have voted for Methodists before 
and since prohibition. 

The Catholic, however, might on 
occasion find that some teaching of 
his Church necessitates his vot- 
ing one way rather than another. 
For example, if the birth-control 
propaganda should go so far that a 
law was impending to prevent large 
families (now don’t say “what a 
mad supposition!” “what an im- 
possible supposition!”—nothing 
is too mad for some legislators— 
nothing is impossible in American 
legislation),—let us suppose, I say, 
that a law were contemplated allow- 


A Possible 
Predicament 
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ing not more than—say—three 
children to a family. All Catholics 
would vote against a candidate who 
favored that crazy law. 

I can imagine other absurd or 
fanatical legislation that would be 
opposed by Catholics, as such. For 
example, if a law were proposed to 
abolish the parochial school, we 
would certainly vote against a man 
who favored such tyranny. Or,— 
to revert to prohibition,—if the 
Eighteenth Amendment had been 
devised to prevent wine even for 
sacramental purposes, we would 
have voted against that as one man, 
for it would have meant the aboli- 
tion of the Mass—and the Mass is 
all-essential to Catholicism. As the 
law stands now, Catholics may vote 
for or against its retention,—if they 
get a chance. But if the Mass were 
in question we would all vote one 
way. 


OW all this is plain—perhaps 


too plain. There is really no 
problem—thus far. If Catholics or 
Methodists or Presbyterians, or 
Jews, or Quakers, or any other 
Church feel that something essen- 
tial to their religion is in jeopardy, 
they have a right to use all fair 
means—the suffrage, organization, 
publicity, and, I would add, honest 
lobbying, to save their Church or 
their form of worship from extinc- 
tion. Notice I say “honest” lobby- 
ing: that excludes the bulldozing 
and blackmailing that have become 
associated with lobbying in the pub- 
lic mind. 

If the Rev. Dr. Charles O. Jones 
of Atlanta, who conducted the argu- 
ment in defense of the Church’s in- 
terference in politics had confined 
himself to these very reasonable 
propositions, I do not see how any- 
one could justly find fault with him. 
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But he goes on and falls into a 
fallacy. He says: “Civics must be 
administered by officers, and offi- 
cers must be elected, church mem- 
bers choosing their candidates, and 
this immediately carries the church 
member and, by implication, the 
Church into poli- 
tics. Therefore, the 
citizen-church-mem- 
ber must abdicate 
his citizenship or be 
more or less in poli- 
tics. If twenty, or one hundred, or 
five hundred members of a Church 
shall oppose any candidate or poli- 
cy, it may properly be affirmed that 
said Church is mixing politics with 
its religion.” 

Such reasoning is _ fallacious. 
Twenty Church members, or one 
hundred, or five hundred, may vote 
all one way, not because they were 
so instructed or commanded by 
their Church, but because they hap- 
pened to think alike. It would be 
unjust to say, in such circum- 
stances, that their Church had dic- 
tated their vote. 

But is there any case whatsoever 
in which a Church may tell its 
members how they ought to vote? 
I think there is. If I am any judge 
of the mind of the people of Ameri- 
ca, what they object to is not that 
a citizen, who is also a Church mem- 
ber, should fight for the existence of 
his Church or the integrity of its 
worship. They object to a Church’s 
dragooning its members to vote for 
something that is not essential to 
their existence, especially if in so 
doing they interfere with some- 
body else’s liberty. But Prohibition 
is not essential to Methodism. It is 
essential to Mohammedanism but 
not to Methodism. There were 
Methodists before prohibition and 
there will be Methodists (though 
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not so many) after prohibition. 
The continuance of Methodism, not 
to say the existence of Methodism, 
did not demand prohibition. Still 
less did the continuance of Method- 
ism depend upon the defeat of a 
Catholic presidential candidate. 

If Methodists had fought for 
their own rights and their own con- 
science, or even for their own 
Church, the American nation would 
have admired and applauded them, 
even if it did not agree with them. 
But they were not 
fighting for their The Fact, 
own rights; they at Last 
were fighting against 
somebody else’s rights. And that, I 
think, is the cause of the animosity 
they have engendered against their 
Church and any other Church that 
adopted their tactics. And that is 
what Americans have in mind (one 
of the things they have in mind) 
when they cry out against the 
Church in politics. 

Rev. Rembert G. Smith is keen 
enough to see that fact and honest 
enough to admit it. He says: “the 
attack upon the rights of Roman 
Catholic citizens by Methodist Bish- 
ops and preachers and papers must 
be adjudged a most tragic fact in 
the recent history of American 
Churches and of our nation. It is 
no small matter for Church leaders 
to affirm that there is a group of 
eighteen million American citizens 
every one of whom should be ezx- 
cluded from the holding of high po- 
litical offices.” 

There indeed is the fact in its full 
significance: those who attacked Al 
Smith because of his religion (and 
make no mistake, there were mil- 
lions of them) would have attacked 
any other man of the same religion. 
There was an organized assault 
upon one religion by the members 
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of another. And that above all 
things else is what true Americans 
object to when they speak of the 
Church in politics. They suffer no 
illusions on that matter. Their 
minds are not to be distracted from 
the real problem by men who speak 
piously and platitudinously about 
the Church’s going into politics to 
promote certain moral measures. 
The people are wise, and every day 
they are getting wiser, at least in 
this matter of politics in religion. 
They have not been deceived by 
controversialists who draw a red 
herring across the trail, talking 
about the intrusion of the Catholic 
Church in affairs of State in for- 
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eign countries and in days long 
gone by. Americans don’t care so 
much what happened a thousand 
years ago; they are more interested 
in knowing what is going on now. 
They are not worried about Church 
and State in Europe. They are 
worried about Church and State 
here in our own America. And 
the Church they are really worried 
about is decidedly not the Catholic 
Church. They may have been 
fooled for a time, but you can’t 
fool them all the time. They know 
which Church has played politics, 
here and now, and when the reck- 
oning comes, it will not go well with 
that Church. 








Recent Events 


EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS AT 
CARTHAGE 


Tue thirtieth International Eu- 
charistic Congress was held from 
May 7th to 11th, at the ancient city 
of Carthage in Tunisia, North Af- 
rica. The Papal Legate to the Con- 
gress was His Eminence Alexis 
Henry Cardinal Lepicier, S.M., Pre- 
fect of the Congregation of Reli- 
gious, whose titular church in Rome 
is Santa Susanna, conducted by the 
Paulist Fathers. The reading of 
the Papal Bull which officially 
opened the Congress, took place in 
the Cathedral of St. Vincent de Paul 
at Tunis ten miles from Carthage. 

Many of the ceremonies of the 
succeeding days took place on the 
outskirts of Tunis as well as in the 
Cathedral of St. Louis at Carthage. 
The saintly King of France died 
here in 1270 while on his second 
Crusade to the Holy Land. Eight 
Cardinals besides the Papal Legate, 
attended the Congress, and there 
were nearly a hundred Archbishops 
and Bishops, besides many Prefects 
and Vicars Apostolic of Africa, and 
the heads of about ten Religious Or- 
ders. It is estimated there were 16,- 
000 pilgrims from all over the 
world, including about 700 from the 
United States and Canada. 

There will be a special article on 
the Congress in a forthcoming num- 
ber of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


Ln 
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Historic PASSION PLAY OPENS AT 
OBERAM MERGAU 


On May 11th, five thousand peo- 
ple witnessed the first performance 
of the Passion Play produced by the 


villagers of Oberammergau every 
ten years in fulfillment of a vow 
made three hundred years ago by 
these Bavarian peasants, as rec- 
orded in THE CaTHoLic Wortp for 
April (pp. 22-28). The day was cold 
for this opening performance, and 
it rained during a large part of the 
long sacred drama, which began at 
eight in the morning and ended at 
six in the evening. But the special 
correspondent of the New York 
Times who was present, reported 
that “thanks to the striking beauty 
and ineffable dignity of the new 
Christus and thanks to the cumu- 
lative force of a tragedy to which 
each playgoer brings the intensifica- 
tion of a thousand memories, the 
old play worked its ancient spell 
and defeated all the forces drawn 
up against it.” 

This summary appears in a spe- 
cial account written for the N. C. 
W. C. News Service: “There are 
sixty-five speaking parts in the Ob- 
erammergau play, and the entire 
cast comprises about seven hundred 
men, women and children. There 
is an orchestra of forty-five pieces, 
and a brass band of fifty pieces. The 
mixed choir is of forty-two voices. 
There will be thirty-three public 
performances during 1930, one 
every Sunday and Wednesday un- 
til the end of the season on Sunday, 
September 28th.” 


"~~ 
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THE CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


THE twentieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion was held May 22-24, at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. The Bishop 
of Raleigh, N. C., in which diocese 
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Asheville is located, delivered an 
address of warm welcome, feeling 
as he did, that the holding of the 
Convention in his diocese would be 
a great help to the Church in North 
Carolina where Catholics are so few 
in number. 

The first day’s sessions were giv- 
en over to magazines, the second to 
newspapers and weeklies, and the 
last day joint sessions were held. 
On the second evening there was a 
banquet at which the Mayor of 
Asheville, the Hon. Gallatin Roberts, 
spoke, and Bishop Hafey made an 
address on “The Catholic Press, a 
Twentieth Century Apostle to the 
Gentiles.” Other addresses at the 
various sessions were delivered by 
the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., on 
“What Makes a Popular Maga- 
zine?” by the Very Rev. M. J. Rip- 
ple, O.P., on “The Cost of Produc- 
ing Circulation,” by the Rev. Louis 


J. Bour, pastor in Asheville, on 


“Commercialism in Journalism,” 
and by Mr. Peter J. Zimmerman, 
on “The Physical Make-up of Cath- 
olic Weeklies.” 


ti 
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New Poet LAUREATE OF ENGLAND 


Rosert Bripces, England’s Poet 
Laureate for many years, died at 
an advanced age in April. Early in 
May it was officially announced 
that the King had designated John 
Masefield, Esq., D.Litt., to fill this 
position of honor. Others who had 
been mentioned for the post were 
Alfred Noyes, Walter de la Mare, 
Sir Henry Newbolt, and W. B. Yeats, 
even though the last named is a 
citizen of the Irish Free State. 

John Masefield spent some years 
in this country as a young man. 
He had gone to sea as a boy of four- 
teen, and during his years before 
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the mast, gathered the impressions 
he was later to put into poetry, but 
tiring of this life he decided to 
tramp ashore in the United States. 
For several years he lived in pov- 
erty, working at odd jobs wherever 
he could find work. He returned 
to England and met Yeats. In 1902 
he wrote Salt Water Ballads, and in 
1908 his first novel. In more re- 
cent years he has been active in the 
dramatic field. 


tin 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE REVEREND 
THomMas McMILLAN, C.S.P. 


Last month THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p carried an article on the 
Paulist Jubilarian, Father McMillan 
(pp. 186-192). We would simply 
chronicle now the principal events 
in this happy celebration. A public 
meeting was held in Town Hall, 
New York, on May 22d, under the 
chairmanship of the Hon. James J. 
Hoey. The principal speaker was 
the Right Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, 
Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Other addresses were made by the 
Very Rev. John Harney, C.S.P., Su- 
perior General of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, Dr. John H. Finley of the New 
York Times, Dr. George H. Derry, 
President of Marygrove College, De- 
troit, and finally, Father McMillan. 
A musical program was furnished 
by the Paulist Choristers under the 
direction of Father Finn. 

A Solemn Mass was celebrated 
on Sunday, May 25th, by Father 
MeMillan assisted by the Rev. 
Thomas J. McCluskey, S.J., and the 
Rev. David W. Kennedy, C.S.P. 
The sermon was preached by Msgr. 
Lavelle. On Tuesday evening, May 
27th, there was a dinner at the 
Catholic Club, New York, of the 
graduates of St. Paul’s Sunday 
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School, of which Father McMillan 
had been in charge for years. A 
souvenir volume of Miniature Ser- 
mons by the venerable Paulist will 
soon be available. 


atin 
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ENCYCLICAL FoR ST. AUGUSTINE’S 
CENTENARY 


At the close of the Eucharistic 
Congress at Carthage, several thou- 
sand pilgrims led by His Eminence 
Cardinal Verdier of Paris, journeyed 
west to Bone the comparatively 
modern city near the site of the al- 
most buried ruins of Hippo. They 
came to do honor to the memory of 
St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, who 
died in 430. This year, then, marks 
his fifteenth centenary. A more 
signal honor was done to the mem- 
ory of this great Saint and Doctor 
of the Church, by the Holy Father, 
who issued late in April, an Encyc- 
lical on St. Augustine, in which he 
analyzes the Saint’s doctrine on the 
government of the world, especially 
as set forth in the City of God. 
Further, the Pope outlines the 
teaching of Augustine on repent- 
ance and penance, and concludes by 
expressing the hope that the return 
to the Church of these historic re- 
gions of North Africa will be has- 
tened by the intercession of this 
saintly and scholarly bishop who 
ruled a great diocese there in the 
fifth century. 





RESIGNATION OF MONSIGNOR SEIPEL 


AsouT a year ago Monsignor Ig- 
naz Seipel, Austria’s famous priest- 
statesman, resigned the Chancellor- 
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ship of that country. In April last 
he gave up the chairmanship of the 
Christian Social Party. Rumors 
were rife as to the reasons prompt- 
ing this action, hinting at disagree- 
ments and misunderstandings. The 
Monsignor’s own statement is sim- 
ple and satisfactory; it is well 
known that he has been in failing 
health for several years, and that 
he still suffers from the attempt 
made on his life in 1923. This able 
priest who has done so much for 
his unfortunate country has de- 
cided that his health no longer is 
equal to the tremendous tasks of his 
position; he declared, however, he 
would always be at the disposal of 
the Christian Socialists whenever 
and for whatever purpose they 
might want him. Monsignor Seipel 
remains a Parliamentary Deputy; 
he will not cease to be the guide to 
the Catholics of his party and to the 
whole nation. 


-— 
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CATHOLIC GAINS IN CHINA 


A RECENT report made public by 
the Rev. James G. Keller, M.M., Su- 
perior of the Maryknoll Junior Semi- 
nary at Los Altos, California, comes 


from the Apostolic Delegate to 
China, and announces encouraging 
progress of the Church in that vast 
country. Last year there was an 
increase of 47,637, making a total 
of 2,473,619 Catholics, still, of 
course, only a small fractional part 
of the immense population of China. 
There are nine Chinese bishops, 
1,371 native priests and more than 
5,000 Sisters, and there are about 
4,000 Chinese young men preparing 
for the priesthood. 





Our Contributors 


Rev. Lucian JOHNSTON, A.M., 
S.T.L. (“On Living Twice”), for- 
merly pastor of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Baltimore, and now retired from 
parochial duty, has been an occa- 
sional contributor for many years. 
His present essay is the fruit of 
much rumination on the changes 
that have come over the world in 
recent years. Father Johnston is 
the author of various popular pam- 
phlets, among them Religious Lib- 
erty in Maryland and Rhode Island, 
The Catholic Church and Freema- 
sons, etc. 


Caprain T. W. C. Curp (“Strat- 
egy”) is a newcomer to our pages, 
but has been a frequent writer for 
the Catholic press of England and 
Ireland, having several short stories 
and innumerable articles to his 
credit. Captain Curd was on active 
service throughout the World War, 
rising from private to Staff Captain 
in the Royal Air Force. He did his 
first writing—which found publica- 
tion in the Irish Rosary—in the 
trenches. He is now Organizing 
Secretary of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of England. 


J. C. Watsn (“St. Mary’s, Balti- 
more”), who in October, 1926, was 
introduced to our readers by his ar- 
ticle “The Old People,” is the au- 
thor of several books of historical 
interest, a past secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
was the Correspondent of America 
at the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919. His account of this Mother- 
house of the Church in America will 
be eagerly read by those who have 


found their highest aspirations for 
the priesthood fulfilled in the sons 
she has nurtured. 


Nancy Buckiey (“Crossroads”) 
is a graceful poet whose reputation 
is now well established, not only in 
her native West, but throughout the 
East as well. During the current 
year, her work has appeared fre- 
quently in Overland Monthly and 
Sunset, both published in San Fran- 
cisco, and in our own pages. 


Rev. I. J. Semper, S.T.B. (“A 
Saga of English Gentlemen’), Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Co- 
lumbia College, Dubuque, is becom- 
ing a familiar figure in our col- 
umns. He is also a contributor to 
the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
wherein an interesting article of his 
on “The Lay Apostolate in Eng- 
land” appeared in October, 1929. 


Rev. Joun J. O’Gorman, D.C.L. 
(“Early American Hospitals”), a 
new contributor, is the Rector of the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Ottawa, Canada, and somewhat of 
a delver in the byways of history. 


Sytvia V. Orme Brince (“The 
Mind is Its Own Place”), a contrib- 
utor of long standing, is a religious 
who writes under this pseudonym. 


MICHAEL MonaHwan (“The Alham- 
bra”), whose work we always wel- 
come for its beauty of style and 
thought, gives us another travel 
sketch. His “Rome Revisited” will 
be remembered as a feature of the 
January number. Mr. Monahan de- 
serted his home in New Canaan, 
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Conn., this winter to seek rest and 
relaxation in California. 


DorotHy Frances (Mrs. GeEr- 
ALD) GurNey (“Black Harvest’) 
was a contributor to our May num- 
ber, to which we refer our readers 
for biographical data concerning 
her. 


BerRTHA Raprorp (Mrs. FReEp- 
ERICK O.) Sutton (“The Colonel 
Makes His Stand”) has just pub- 
lished her first novel, Catherine de 
Gardeville, to which we wish a wide 
circulation. Mrs. Sutton has also 
been commissioned by the Catholic 
Truth Society of England to write a 
comprehensive guide for Lourdes, a 
congenial task, we are sure, and one 
for which, as our readers know, she 
is well equipped. 


Prerre Crapitts (“Woman and 
Her Purse”) sends us from Cairo, 
Egypt, a sequel to his article “Islam, 
Divorce and Decadence,” which we 
published in September, 1928. In 
the interim there have been many 
and varied contributions from his 
pen appearing in the better class 
magazines in England and France. 
Judge Crabités recently spent some 
time in Jerusalem, an interested 
student of conditions there. 
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JOHN HANLON (“Friends”) is a 
Canadian poet, living in Halifax, 
N. S., whose verse has been put 
forth in two successive volumes by 
the Ryerson Press, Songs and More 
Songs. Mr. Hanlon writes short 
stories as well as poems, some of 
which appeared recently in the 
Canadian Magazine. 


LEONORA ARENT, PH.D. (“Bar- 
riers”), of Fort Dodge, Iowa, is 
probably well known to many of 
our subscribers by her lectures at 
the Catholic Summer School at Cliff 
Haven, where she has given courses 
for six successive years. We printed 
an article of hers in December, 1925, 
and she has since published a novel, 
The White Light, and a volume of 
Poems, as well as articles, poems 
and short stories in The Queen’s 
Work, Emmanuel, The Sign, and 
the North Star of Minneapolis. Dr. 
Arent has made a particular study 
of political economy and she lec- 
tured all over Iowa in the bonding 
campaign begun in 1927. In 1928 
she was elected Vice-President of the 
Anti-Bonding Association of Iowa. 
She holds her B.Di. from lowa 
Teachers’ College, her B.A. and 
M.A. from the State University of 
Iowa, and her Ph.D. from Columbia 
University. 
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Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times. 


By Bernard Fay.—Cardinal Newman. 


By J. Lewis May.—Savonarola. By Piero Misciattelli—Pioneers of Christendom. 


Vol. I. 


By W. E. Brown.—The Passing of Normalcy. 


By Charles W. Wood.— 


Progress and Religion. By Christopher Dawson.—Interlude. By Charles J. Quirk, 
S.J.—A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lippmann.—The Sceptical Biologist. By 


Joseph Needham.—The Catholic Periodical Index. 


Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


Franklin, the Apostle of Modern 
Times. By Bernard Fay. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

“His career was the apotheosis of 
the solid ‘good fellow,’” says M. 
Fay. One might add—he was the 
original “Glad hand.” Not often 
are scholarship and brilliance so 
equally mated as in this very read- 
able volume which we believe will 
find a permanent place in American 
literature although its author is a 
Frenchman. It is another graceful 
tribute from the France who paid 
such affectionate homage to the 
great old American in the winter of 
his full career. But appreciative as 
were the French of the charming 
and practical quality of his genius, 
Benjamin Franklin remains most 
preéminently American—and a 
twentieth century American at that. 
It was he who suggested the substi- 
tution of English for Latin when he 
founded the Philadelphia Academy 
and conceived the first Business 
College. When Philadelphia needed 
a Hospital, he persuaded the As- 
sembly to give half the necessary 
funds on condition that the people 
raise the rest. He established an 
inter-Colonial Postal system which 
included Canada; his branch Print- 
ing Offices were prophetic of the 
Chain Store. He conceived of Day- 
light Saving and worked on Phonet- 


Edited by F. E. Fitzgerald.— 


ic Writing. Consolidation, efficiency, 
utility were his shibboleths. 

The busy, friendly limits of his 
philosophy included God as the 
practical center of a pragmatic uni- 
verse. He reduced ideals to their 
common factors. Love meant phys- 
ical comfort; friendship was profit- 
able—and he made a specialty of it; 
morals were good business; God, a 
necessary symbol. Temperance, 


humility and loyalty he practiced, 


but honor he ignored. That may 
have been the bourgeois of it. An 
illegitimate son, grandson and 
great-grandson gave him pride 
rather than shame. Political office 
meant good posts to give to his fam- 
ily. When Postmaster General he 
was involved in the scandal of the 
Hutchinson Letters in which pri- 
vate papers were purloined for pub- 
lication. With a man of his caliber 
it is not much excuse to say that at 
that period the office of Postmaster 
was chiefly prized as giving one the 
best opportunity to tamper with the 
mails. Franklin was frankly an 
opportunist. His political methods 
were always conciliatory and usual- 
ly devious. The technique of war 
was perhaps the one subject in 
which his ingenious mind took no 
interest because he was innately 
constructive. Join or Die was his 
slogan for the colonies; he dreamed 

















of an Anglo-American Empire, of 
an international pact for peace and 
accomplished a Franco-American 
entente. When cold himself he in- 
vented the stove that saved fuel and 
heat for his neighbors. When sea- 
sick, he investigated the Gulf 
Stream. Watching the leaves whirl 
about him on a lonely ride gave him 
a clue to the action of tornadoes. 
While others were amusing them- 
selves with electrical experiments 
he bequeathed the world the minus 
and plus signs and the lightning 
rod which was the hallmark of his 
career and his philosophy. Not only 
did it dissipate the thunderbolts of 
nature but of a wrathful and an- 
thropomorphic Jehovah. It pointed 
to the triumphant enthronement of 
the rational Deity of the philoso- 
phers—its disfiguration in the God- 
dess of Reason of the Revolution- 
ists. 

In England, Franklin was 
snubbed by the Court and patron- 
ized by the Peerage. France has no 
intellectual snobbery. The French, 
as a nation, recognized the exquisite 
quality of his manners which were 
based upon kindliness and native 
dignity. They worshiped his cul- 
ture and his wit, his erudition and 
achievements. A tired old man of 
seventy, Franklin arrived in France 
and France began to respect his 
country from his own personality. 
It was almost as a personal tribute 
that he continued to demand and 
procure the money and naval aid 
that made us a nation. From Ver- 
sailles to the peasant’s cot, all men 
revered him. Ten famous painters 
studied him on canvas. His busts 
in porcelain, clay, bronze and wood 
were sold everywhere. He met with 
but one rebuff—when at eighty he 
proposed to a siren widow of sixty- 
five with eighteen cats, ten dogs 
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and innumerable birds, monks and 
Masons. Her answer was to hand 
him a little model of her husband’s 
tomb but—he kept her from marry- 
ing Turgot. His last years in Phila- 
delphia rather cruelly lacked luster. 
Congress ignored both him and his 
family. He died with his hands in 
those of his grandsons. There are 
no encircling arms, nor bosom, for 
a weary head in a rationalistic 
Deity. 

Without the specious and super- 
ficial romanticism of the modern 
school of biography, M. Fay pre- 
sents a straightforward narrative, 
illumined by the same suave wit 
and common sense that were char- 
acteristic of his subject. It is a 
book that is worth while to buy for 
it will repay rereading. 

E. VR. W. 


Cardinal Newman. By J. Lewis May. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh— 
The Dial Press. $3.50. 

The author of this volume, which 
was a recent choice of the Catholic 
Book of the Month Club, has gained 
a considerable reputation as the 
translator into graceful English of 
the works of Anatole France. His 
command of style is evident on 
every page of this study no less than 
his sense of the dramatic elements 
in Newman’s life and the striking 
“reversal of fortune” by which he 
became a Prince of the Church and 
victor over forces that had plagued 
and thwarted him for years. The 
triumph of Newman’s failures is a 
fascinating story and Mr. May tells 
it in a fascinating way. He is keenly 
alive to Newman’s power and genius 
as writer, spiritual leader, and man, 
and he impresses the reader with 
the lofty nature of those gifts and 
with his own admiration of their 
possessor. 
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Inevitably, as a devotee of New- 
man, Mr. May is tempted to dis- 
count Manning. He does so, but 
without letting himself be betrayed 
into such a misconception of Man- 
ning’s mind as made Strachey and 
Inge ridiculous. On the contrary, 
with a dramatic sense as keen as 
Strachey’s but less obvious, he pic- 
tures Manning celebrating a Re- 
quiem Mass for the repose of New- 
man’s soul and preaching a magnif- 
icent panegyric in which Mr. May 
reads a virtual recantation, “a proud 
yet gracious confession of error and 
misjudgment, made by one who was 
himself on the brink of the grave,” 
and he concludes finely, “Cardinal 
Manning was a great figure of his 
times and wrought many great 
deeds, but never any so splendid as 
these amends uttered before the 
face of all people, to the spirit of 
John Henry Newman, now once 
more, and eternally, his friend.” 

It is in such touches as these that 
Mr. May’s originality consists. As 
a matter of fact he can hardly be 
said to present anything new about 
Newman’s life, character, works, or 
influence. What he does is to retell 
a well-known story with eloquence 
and charm, lending it new interest 
by altering the emphasis, as when, 
for example, he stresses the “cam- 
paign in Ireland” but gives little 
attention to the duel with Gladstone 
over Papal Infallibility, and again 


when he devotes a chapter to the* 


“Second Spring,” but shrinks back 
from the Present Position of Cath- 
olics in England, as too ironic an at- 
tack on Protestant bigotry. 

When Mr. May comes to consider 
Newman the writer he speaks out 
“with humility” but with boldness 
about his poetry. He does not con- 
sider Newman’s poetry authentic 
with the single exception, not of 
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“Gerontius,” but of “Lead Kindly 
Light.” “Not in his verse,” he says, 
“but in his prose we must seek for 
Newman the Poet; in that prose 
which, even when it deals with 
things within the range of ordinary, 
familiar experience, invests them 
with a strange, unearthly light, as 
with the glow of some mystic 
dawn.” 

Mr. May commits a curious error. 
He completely confuses Newman’s 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations 
preached in 1849 with his Difficul- 
ties of Anglicans, a series of lectures 
given in 1850. He says that the 
Discourses were delivered in King 
William Street, that they went 
against Newman’s grain, that Car- 
dinal Wiseman attended them, that 
they were controversial, and of all 
Newman’s controversial utterances 
they alone were aggressively so, that 
they sought to win to Rome those 
who had accompanied him to the 
threshold but still hung back. All 
these things are true, but they are 
true of The Difficulties of Anglicans 
not, as Mr. May informs us, of the 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations. 

J. J. R. 


Savonarola. By Piero Misciattelli. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00. 

It is indeed a difficult task to 
write an honest biography of the 
great Dominican Friar, Savonarola. 
He has been pictured from every 


angle by pagan, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, as a fanatical foe of 
the art of the Renaissance (Goethe, 
Carducci), as a precursor of the 
Protestant Reformation (Luther), 
as a conceited, disobedient friar 
(Newman), who obstinately refused 
obedience to his lawful superior, the 
Pope. And yet, strangely enough, 
despite his bitter tirades in pulpit 











and by letter against the simony 
and immorality of Alexander VI. 
and the Roman Curia, he has been 
venerated as a saint by saints like 
St. Philip Neri, St. Catherine of 
Siena, Blessed John Fisher, and 
even by Pope Benedict XIV. 

In these stirring pages that grip 
the reader like a fascinating novel, 
Misciattelli draws for us a most 
striking and most authentic por- 
trait. He pictures Savonarola as a 
gifted poet, a devoted priest and 
model friar, a powerful preacher 
who thundered against the vices of 
those in high place like a prophet 
of old, a politician who hated tyr- 
anny and dreamed fond dreams of 
making Florence an ideal Christian 
Republic. There is, however, no 
glossing over his faults. He was 
most unwise in considering the 
weak French King a savior of the 
liberties of his beloved city; he was 
too much in the clouds to realize 
the fickleness of the mob, which 
can as easily learn to hate as to 
love. “His attitude of rebellion 
towards the Pope before and after 
his excommunication, although it 
cannot be justified in a Catholic, 
can yet be understood, when it is 
seen how corruption had entered 
into the highest hierarchical sphere 
of the Church.” 

In a chapter on Savonarola’s “In- 
fluence on the Artistic Life of Flor- 
ence,” our author gives the lie direct 
to the pagans, Goethe and Car- 
ducci, who deemed him “a fantas- 
tic and ridiculous monster,” who 
“erected his simple barriers against 
art and nature.” He writes: “In 
reality, Savonarola, even while the 
pagan Renaissance was in full 
swing, was powerful enough to ex- 
cite in Florence, the stronghold, 
such a revival of Christian life and 
art, that to-day seems nothing less 
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than marvellous.” He was the in- 
spirer of many a painter like 
Michelangelo, Bartolommeo della 
Porta, the master of Raphael, 
Raphael, Botticelli, and many a 
miniaturist like Benedetto, Lapacino 
and Eustachio. 

It is true that no man ever de- 
nounced more bitterly the vices of 
princes and prelates than Savona- 
rola, but it was certainly the height 
of impudence and dishonesty to 
group him with the heretics of the 
Lutheran memorial at Worms as a 
precursor of the Reformation. On 
the contrary he held every Catholic 
teaching, and in his well-known 
Triumph of the Cross, he places 
apostasy from the Church in the 
same category as apostasy from 
Christ (IV. 6). He was the precur- 
sor of the true Catholic Counter- 
Reform, which, crowned by the 
Council of Trent, was to raise the 
strongest possible barrier between 
the true Church and rebellious Pro- 
testantism. B. L. C. 


Pioneers of Christendom. Vol. I. 
Bishops. By W. E. Brown. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.35. 
This is the first volume of a series 

proposed by Mr. Brown, one time 

lecturer of History in the University 

of Glasgow. The book comprises a 

number of studies on such out- 

standing churchmen as Ambrose of 

Milan, Martin of Tours, Wilfrid of 

York, Boniface the Apostle of Ger- 

many, and Dunstan of Canterbury. 

The reason assigned for this appar- 

ently arbitrary selection is to be 

found in the author’s foreword. 

The efforts of such men as Ambrose 

could not remain localized, but 

must necessarily have a marked in- 

fluence upon Christianity as a 

whole. The later work of Wilfrid 

and Dunstan, for example, though 
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confined somewhat to their own 
land, was but a continuance of the 
tradition so carefully formed by the 
giants of fourth century Christian- 
ity. 

We think that this book, however 
modest the claim of the author, is 
particularly timely. The student of 
ecclesiastical history is naturally 
fascinated by the recent favorable 
settlement of the long-standing dif- 
ficulties that have separated Church 
and State in Italy. Simultaneously, 
the centenary of Catholic Emanci- 
pation has attracted the attention 
of the Catholic world to England, 
“Mary’s Dowry,” eliciting the wist- 
ful hope that this great achievement 
in behalf of oppressed Catholicism 
will be but an augury of the speedy 
return of the country as a whole to 
the full glories of the faith of Wil- 
frid, Boniface and Dunstan. The 
volume before us should prove a 


helpful commentary on both of 
these accomplished facts. 

Mr. Brown manifests a genuine 
historical sense. He reveals his sub- 
jects one by one, as being imbued 
with the fearlessness and love of 
principle for which we have learned 


to look in any representative 
churchman. He does not minimize 
their difficulties, nor indeed, on oc- 
casion, their personal foibles, yet 
notwithstanding the final paragraph 
of his foreword, we conclude the 
reading of each study with the con- 
viction that personal sanctity played 
a large part in the success of each 
character. We feel that monasti- 
cism was not entirely responsible 
for such exceptional achievements, 
however much it may have con- 
tributed as a system of training. 
The style of the book is fluent 
and extremely readable; there is a 
misprint of “decided” for “divided” 
at the end of page 151, and on the 
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second line of page 212 the words 
“it” and “is” are reversed. “Met- 
ropolitical” used now and again as 
a substitute for “metropolitan” 
seems a little clumsy and unwar- 
ranted. The whole book is inter- 
spersed with pages of valuable 
notes, and there is a complete in- 
dex of proper names. M. H. 


The Passing of Normalcy. By 
Charles W. Wood. New York: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
$3.00. 

Like the modern prophets in 
diversified fields—-Walter Lipp- 
mann, Irving Babbitt and Harry 
Emerson Fosdick—Charles W. 
Wood gives us his definition of this 
“new world,” in terms of his spe- 
cialty. It is not the world of morals, 
or culture, or religion, but the world 
of big business. 

Marion, Ohio, the home of the 
late-lamented Warren G. Harding, 
apostle of the “Return to Normal- 
cy,” is the more or less indefinite 
scene of his story. The chain store 
is the hero, and marriage, morals, 
love and life are interpreted in 
terms of this new factor that rules 
our lives. For instance, in explain- 
ing the passing of the home, Mr. 
Wood states that “given economic 
security, or a reasonable expecta- 
tion of it, falling in love and get- 
ting married is a holy process. 
Without this economic security, it 
is pretty sure to be a mess.” (The 
italics are those of the reviewer.) 

Business seems to have dis- 
covered that service is the real an- 
swer to the problems of mankind; 
not self-less service, but that in- 
spired by the knowledge that your 
bread will return to you, even 
though it is cast upon a swiftly run- 
ning stream. The chain store ex- 
ecutive, apotheosis of the business 











man, is, or soon will be, the leading 
figure in all socially improving and 
charitable endeavors. He is in busi- 
ness for profit, but the way to reap 
the whirlwind of cash is to sow in 
terms of service. He will establish 
the human wage rather than the 
living wage, interpreting his em- 
ployees’ needs in terms of the ful- 
filling of their life, rather than in 
terms of profit and loss. 

It is altogether possible that what 
Mr. Wood predicts about the de- 
velopment of Marion (and this 
means the world) and the Lynds 
about Middletown will come true. 
But to this reviewer, who has inter- 
viewed hundreds of independent 
store owners and scores of chain 
store managers, the millennium of 
Rotary is not at hand. The meth- 
ods of the chain stores were de- 
cidedly unethical, at first, and it is 
to be doubted whether the execu- 
tives realize as clearly as does Mr. 
Wood the handwriting on the wall 
which would turn them into dis- 
guised benefactors of mankind. 
Their methods, doubtless, will have 
to be modified to justify the ways 
of Babbitt to mankind. And, after 
all, any one branch of the social 
structure can hardly expect to 
usurp the functions of the home, 
the Church, and the country with- 
out falling under the weight. 

J. Cc. T. 


Progress and Religion. By Christo- 
pher Dawson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.00. 

This is a remarkable book. It is 
the fruit of ten years’ study, and de- 
manded vast reading, together with 
a talent of synthesis of the highest 
order. The novelty and abundance 
of ideas discussed in it, make even 
a rapid analysis difficult in a short 
review. The sequence of thought is 
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not hard to follow for among many 
English books, this volume is dis- 
tinguished by that supreme art in 
composition, the orderly presenta- 
tion of ideas, a quality of which the 
French heretofore have been the in- 
contestable masters. No repeti- 
tions, no excessive developments 
encroaching on and attenuating 
others equally important; sobriety 
in expression, condensing in a few 
well-chosen words, a situation, a 
doctrine; together with constant vi- 
tality and animation in the exposi- 
tion of the author’s thesis. These 
are qualities disappearing gradually 
from the many books, even French, 
which are flooding the market, 
qualities which are nevertheless, the 
sure if not the only guarantee of the 
immortality of intellectual work. 

Not being able to give here even a 
résumé of Mr. Dawson’s chain of 
ideas, I will quote the lines wherein 
he seems to me to have condensed 
the thesis he defends with so much 
spirit. They are the closing lines 
of Chapter IX.: “It is the religious 
impulse which supplies the cohe- 
sive force which unifies a society 
and a culture. The great civiliza- 
tions of the world do not produce 
the great religions as a kind of cul- 
tural by-product; in a very real 
sense the great religions are the 
foundations on which the great 
civilizations rest. A society which 
has lost its religion becomes sooner 
or later a society which has lost its 
culture.” In the light of this syn- 
thesis, the author’s conclusion is 
easy to understand. 

“In proportion as the spiritual 
element recovers its natural posi- 
tion at the centre of our culture, it 
will necessarily become the main- 
spring of our whole social activity. 
This does not, however, mean that 
the material and spiritual aspects 
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of life must become fused in a single 
political order which would have all 
the power and rigidity of a theo- 
cratic state. Since a culture is es- 
sentially a spiritual community, it 
transcends the economic and politi- 
cal orders. It finds its appropriate 
organ not in a state, but in a 
Church, that is to say a society 
which is the embodiment of a pure- 
ly spiritual tradition and which 
rests, not on material power, but on 
the free adhesion of the individual 
mind. It has been the peculiar 
achievement of Western Christi- 
anity in the past to realize such an 
ideal in an organized spiritual so- 
ciety, which could co-exist with the 
national political units without 
either absorbing or being absorbed 
by them. The return to this tradi- 
tion would once more make it pos- 
sible to reconcile the existence of 
national independence and political 
freedom, which are an essential part 
of European life, with the wider 
unity of our civilization, and with 
that higher process of spiritual inte- 
gration which is the true goal of 
human progress.” 

It is evident then that Mr. Daw- 
son’s book is actually, if not avow- 
edly, a scholarly apology for the 
principles underlying the Middle 
Ages. All thinkers can accept it on 
condition that they are willing to 
adapt these principles to an estab- 
lished society of mature age, totally 
different economically, socially and 
historically. We cannot admit, 
moreover, without numerous quali- 
fications, the author’s statement 
that Western Christianity had real- 
ized the ideal of a common spiritual 
culture “in an organized spiritual 
society, which could co-exist with 
the national political units without 
either absorbing or being absorbed 
by them.” We believe, and history 
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bears us out, that the spiritual so- 
ciety of the Middle Ages did absorb 
the national political units or were 
absorbed by them, often both one 
and the other, legitimately for the 
greater good of Europe. 

It remains then for Mr. Dawson, 
with his sense of balance and re- 
ality, and his vast knowledge, to 
show us how his thesis can be 
worked out by our adult civiliza- 
tion, willing and glad to see in the 
civilization of the Middle Ages, a 
beacon to guide it on its way, but 
not a boundary mark to hinder 
its progress and confine it in 
Cesarian structures, spiritual or 
temporal. A. L. 


By Charles J. Quirk, S.J. 
Duval Printing Co. 


Interlude. 
Mobile: 
$2.00. 
Following in the footsteps of 

Walter Savage Landor and Father 

John Banister Tabb, Father Quirk 

does his finest work in the quatrain 

—the poem in which image and 

thought must be packed in a tiny 

boundary. While he writes in vari- 
ous meters and forms, it is, to me, 
the four-line lyric that is most ap- 
pealing. In these little poems there 
is compression of thought, economy 
of word, sheer clarity, and a sing- 
ing quality. His work is at all times 
distinguished by deep thought and 
an absence of the bizarre and ex- 
otic. Father Quirk has retained 
what so many of his contemporaries 
have either lost or thrown away. 

Witness the appeal in such lines 

as: 


“All the pools that I passed by 
Seemed fallen bits of the blue 
sky.” 


This from a little verse called “On 
a Country Road After Rain.” Here 
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is another offering called “Mystery” 
that is packed with thought: 


“The Day 

Holds in its heart decay; 
The Night 

Conceals its offspring, Light.” 


Again in “Keats,” 

“No Homer he, no Shakespeare 
King of Song! 

Only a sad and lonely dream-led 
boy; 

Who sought forevermore, in green 
cool woods, 

To catch the farewells of a fleeting 


joy!" 


Other poems in the volume that 
have a strong appeal are: “New Or- 
leans,” “Sundown,” “Shelley,” “The 
Stranger,” “The Mother of Judas,” 
and “Slumber Song of Bethlehem.” 

Interlude is a small volume, just 
thirty-two poems in all, but it is a 
delightful, a friendly book, one that 
you can carry about in your pocket 
for the spare moment. Many of its 
poems first appeared in THE CaTH- 
oLic WorLb, The Commonweal, Co- 
lumbia, The Dublin Review, The 
Irish Monthly, Fortnightly Review, 
The Magnificat, etc. 

A first volume of Father Quirk’s 
verse, Sails on the Horizon, ap- 
peared several years ago. 

J. R. M. 


A Preface to Morals. By Walter 
Lippmann. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

In this remarkable book Mr. 
Lippmann seeks to find a “new ba- 
sis for morals.” He wants to “ori- 
ent” the modern man to the “new 
order.” His conception of being 
“modern” is not to vituperate 
against the God of the moderns, and 
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behave scandalously toward pres- 
ent-day faiths, outraging the sensi- 
bilities of honest people, as Mr. 
Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, and others 
have done, but to play the part of 
the gentleman iconoclast and with 
Emerson’s gentility and gloved 
hands remove the contemporaneous 
gods from their comfortable pedes- 
tals while he purs into the ears of 
those thus bereft the wisdom of 
stoic philosophers and the aristo- 
cratic ethics of the new-old school 
of humanists! 

Writes Mr. Lippmann, “The prin- 
ciple of humanism is detachment, 
understanding, and disinterested- 
ness in the presence of reality it- 
self.” This is the abstraction which 
our modern prophet would substi- 
tute for lost faith, and would offer 
to men as a light on their path and 
an inner incentive to high and mag- 
nanimous living! Just what it 
means is difficult to say, but the 
world never has been and never can 
be, governed or motivated by ab- 
stractions. To offer the modern 
man the “gospel of disinterested- 
ness” in the place of the Gospel of 
the Son of God is but giving him a 
stone when he asks for bread. 

Running through sections of this 
rather compendious book, there is 
a deep soul-yearning and even 
plaintiveness, like the theme of a 
symphony, and the author undoubt- 
edly articulates for thousands of 
unhappy people a soul hunger that 
they poignantly feel as a result of 
having renounced their religious be- 
liefs. They still would believe if it 
were possible, but rationalism has 
“enthroned reason,” or what they 
thought was reason, and snuffed out 
the lamp of faith. They are “lost 
souls” groping their way in a dark 
cavernous limbo of their own con- 
structing, and the air is suffocating; 
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they cannot breathe; which tragic 
condition but proves the truth of St. 
Augustine’s words, that man was 
“created for God, and the soul of 
man is restless until it finds rest in 
Him.” 

To repeat, the picture which Mr. 
Lippmann draws is brilliantly exe- 
cuted—he reveals to us an ineffably 
sad and tragic condition, and he 
seems almost to write the story 
with his tears if not with his life- 
blood; but the prescription he of- 
fers, the solution, is silly and futile. 
The “gospel of disinterestedness” 
and Greek stoicism can never save 
man either from himself or his sins. 

A. L. F. 


The Sceptical Biologist. By Joseph 
Needham. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. $3.00. 


This is a cleverly-written and, 
from our point of view, thoroughly 


mischievous book by a member of 
the faculty of the University of 
Cambridge. For Catholics it will 
suffice to state that Mr. Needham 
denies, as a corollary to certain 
lines of his philosophizing, the va- 
lidity of the whole concept of the 
supernatural and of any distinction 
between “nature” and those realms 
of being which the traditional 
thought of Christianity has always 
named the supernatural. His final 
conclusion on religious matters in- 
cludes the assertion that, “It is dif- 
ficult to see why Christianity should 
be the final religion any more than 
Einsteinian physics the final phys- 
ics or James Joycean prose the final 
prose.” 

With all this we need not have 
any traffic: we have heard it all be- 
fore and, in so far as Mr. Needham 
is a sincere opponent of all that we 
stand for, we must respect his hon- 
esty of purpose and his distinction 
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of style. Against his publishers in 
New York, however, we have a very 
real grievance. They have an- 
nounced his book in an advertise- 
ment which, unhappily, was ap- 
parently accepted without scrutiny 
by some Catholic papers, under a 
caption to fhe effect that a distin- 
guished Catholic scientist reconciles 
religion and science, while the dust- 
cover of the volume tells us that, 
“... the author, himself a Catholic, 
reconciles the mechanistic theory 
with religion and philosophy.” This 
is either the grossest ignorance or a 
very unpleasant kind of disingenu- 
ousness on the part of those respon- 
sible. Mr. Needham is not a Cath- 
olic—as that word is understood by 
more than ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred in this country—while 
his “reconciliation” of science and 
religion is achieved by the destruc- 
tion of supernatural religion as un- 
derstood by Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. G. D. M. 


The Catholic Periodical Index. Edited 
by F. E. Fitzgerald. Scranton, 
Pa: The Library Section, National 
Catholic Educational Association. 
This service, recently launched, 

is one for which we cannot be too 

grateful. A pioneer in its field, it 
is indeed an event in American 

Catholic literature. If librarians 

have realized its need, research and 

editorial workers have been no less 
hampered for lack of it, and it is 
already proving itself of inestimable 
value to them. Modeled mainly on 
that excellent prototype, H. W. Wil- 
son’s Readers’ Guide to Periodical 

Literature, it is a difficult task well 

done, though the compilers still hold 

themselves open to suggestions. It 
is an author and subject index and 
so far lists the contents of forty 

Catholic periodicals of reference 








value in this country, England and 
Ireland. It will be issued quarterly 
as a paper bound magazine, cumu- 
lating at the end of the year in a 
December number which replaces 
all previous issues. Every third 
year, a large cumulation will appear 
containing an index for the three 
years’ period in one alphabet. 

It is the outcome of more than 
five years’ intensive effort, initiated 
by Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
now Librarian of St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, Austin, Texas, founder of 
the Library Section. The project 
was brought to maturity by his suc- 
cessor, the present Editor, Librarian 
of St. Thomas College, Scranton, 
Pa., assisted by many codperating 
librarians all over the United States, 
generous donors, and a loyal staff 
of indexers. Its excellent printing 
is the work of the H. W. Wilson 
Co., to the president of which, 
amongst many others, the Editor 
pays grateful tribute for a codpera- 
tion which must have been pecul- 
iarly valuable. With Mr. Fitzger- 
ald, we believe, that “its very neces- 
sity will furnish the material for 
its success,” and that it does most 
adequately fill an important gap in 
Catholic bibliography. We trust 
that it will get the practical support 
so often unaccountably denied our 
best Catholic efforts. Who will now 
give us an American Catholic Who’s 
Who? 


Shorter Notices.—T7 he Sword Blade 
of Michael by Cecily Hallack (Lon- 
don: Sands & Co. 6s.) is the eagerly 
awaited sequel to that author’s de- 
lightful Beardless Counsellors pub- 
lished several years ago, and these 
further experiences of some lively 
and lovable personages in that nar- 
rative lose nothing in the telling. 
How Watt, now a young Benedic- 
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tine monk, comes to the village of 
Woodriding for a few weeks in 
place of the resident pastor, and in- 
stills new vigor and practicality into 
the parish with the clarion ring and 
challenge of an invisible weapon— 
his zeal for charity; the transforma- 
tion he effects in various lives—their 
swift arousing from self-absorption 
to the needs of less fortunate hu- 
manity about them, is an old theme 
perhaps (since nothing under the 
sun is new) but with a novel method 
of treatment. Cecily Hallack strikes 
an inspired note in the pleasant art 
of fiction. The book is “for those 
who find it good to be young,” and 
is therefore happy and wholesome, 
wise and witty and very real. You 
may find some of your own neigh- 
bors in it and possibly yourself. — 
From England also comes A Duel 
of Wits, by F. M. Harrison (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 
6d.), an historical novel most re- 
freshing, not only for its color and 
movement but for its economy in 
political details (so frequently and 
tediously unloaded upon long-suf- 
fering readers). The time is late sev- 
enteenth century when the adher- 
ents of James Stuart were struggling 
to place him on the English throne. 
Outside of that the story revolves 
around a scrap of paper (presum- 
ably important) which the hero 
carries and the villain wants, and a 
right strenuous duel it proves to be. 
The plot is further diversified by a 
hunted priest and his charming sis- 
ter who would be a nun, a beautiful 
girl whom the hero rescues from a 
dubious career, and sundry peas- 
antry. It appears to be a first novel, 
though by no means amateurish and 
most certainly not to be yawned at. 
Put it down at bedtime if you can! 

Maurice Walsh’s The Small Dark 
Man (New York: Frederick A. 
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Stokes Co. $2.00) captivates the 
reader. His love story is set like a 
jewel amidst the hills and braes of 
Scotland, ordinary enough as love 
stories run, but told in an unusual 
way and with such wit, verve and 
keen limning of choice situations 
that one comes to the end, impelled 
to re-read the book immediately, 
the surer to capture and retain the 
fine tang of it against the receding 
tides of crowded memory. The 
small dark man, hailing from his 
native Glounagrianaan, visits his 
great friend and comrade of a by- 
gone war, Charles Grant, on his an- 
cestral Scottish estates. His often- 
expressed predilection for a red- 
haired dream woman leads to amus- 
ing misunderstandings, since a real 
red-haired woman is very much in 
evidence, and his love for Frances 
Mary of the darling name, the tow- 
headed sister of his host, is most 
difficult to prove in the face of it. 
There are paragraphs that are 
poems in prose, a hint of the faerie 
to thrill the whimsical, and action 
enough to satisfy the practical. “A 
bonnie bit of a tale” one sums it up, 
and likes the author for having 
written it.—The scene of The 
Strength of Lovers by Hugo Wast 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50) is quite a different one, 
the Argentine wilderness in the days 
of the sixteenth-century Conquista- 
dores. The writer gives us a good 
picture of the trials and hardships 
of the men who sailed with Sebas- 
tian Cabot in 1526, and tells of the 
fight of the two heroines, Lucia and 
Urraca, against the passions of the 
wily Indian king Mangore, and the 
treacherous, lustful Spanish pilot, 
Ruy Orgaz. The description of the 
final fight of the handful of Span- 
iards against the Indian hosts is a 
remarkable bit of fine writing. 
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Thirty years ago while giving 
missions to Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics in the Middle West this re- 
viewer listened to many a story from 
the old folks, who hold in reverence 
Father Damen, the beloved pastor 
of Holy Family Church in Chicago, 
and the indefatigable missionary, 
who counted his converts by the 
score. The present generation of 
Catholics will read his life, Ar- 
nold Damen, S.J., by Rev. Joseph 
P. Conroy, S.J. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $2.25), a record of 
pioneer days, with the greatest in- 
terest, for it tells them of a priest 
eaten up with zeal for the house of 
God, equally at home in the un- 
grateful task of raising monies for 
building church and school, and in 
winning careless Catholics and 
bigoted non-Catholics to the fold of 
the One Shepherd. 

The Official Catholic Directory 
for 1930 (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $3.00-$5.00) is of the same 
handsome format of the past three 
years and gives an encouraging 
record of religious growth and ac- 
tivity. It shows an increase of 
23,944 Catholics in the United States 
since last year; the figure, however, 
given for Catholics in the Archdio- 
cese of New York is identical with 
that of 1929, while there has been 
a gain of 113,287 in the neighbor- 
ing Diocese of Brooklyn. We have 
590 more clergy and 230 more 
churches throughout the states and 
an increase of 1,856 converts. There 
are more students in our seminaries, 
but fewer children in our parochial 
schools, which nevertheless have an 
enrollment of 2,248,571. For the 
first time Vatican City and its offi- 
cials are listed under the Hierarchy 
of the Church, and Statistics of Re- 
ligious Orders, missing from the 
1929 issue, reappears in a double 
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column arrangement that adds 
greatly to its efficiency. Those who 
have time to browse in the pages of 
the book will find much to interest 
and edify, and will gain an insight 
into the wonderful organization of 
the Church, while the many to 
whom its use is indispensable will 
once again realize their great in- 
debtedness to the compilers. 

In an entertaining autobiography, 
Relations and Complications (Lon- 
don: John Lane—The Bodley Head) 
the Dayang Muda of Sarawak, whose 
husband, Bertram Brooke, is the 
brother and heir of the present 
Rajah, gives us a picture of life in 
the far away Borneo kingdom won 
by that soldier of fortune, James 
Brooke, and describes for us the 
many famous men of her time in 
London and in Paris. Meredith, 
Ruskin, Wilde she met in her own 
home as a child, and she counted 
among her friends writers, artists 
and musicians—Ellen Terry, Léon 
Daudet, Kubelik, Burne-Jones, Ger- 
trude Stein, Isadora Duncan, T. P. 
O’Connor, etc. It is a gossipy vol- 
ume written by one who had a 
genius for making friends, and a 
flair for recording their every utter- 
ance. She prides herself on the 
polyglot nature of the people she 
welcomed to her home, and never 
seemed to care much for their lack 
of morals. On the very last page 
she records the fact that she be- 
came a Catholic in St. Joseph’s 
Church in Paris. But there is noth- 
ing in the book that gives the slight- 
est promise of this conversion. In 
a second edition it will be treated 
more fully. 


Foreign Publications.—There have 


been many interesting additions 
lately to the fine juvenile series Des 
Fleurs et des Fruits being published 
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in Paris by the Editions Spes (10 fr. 
each) under the general editorship 
of the Abbé Félix Klein. Au Diable 
Vert, by Armand Yon, is a novel 
full of local color. The author, a 
Canadian, contrasts throughout the 
simple, home-loving habitant of the 
Gaspé peninsula—the paradise of 
the farmer, the hunter and the fish- 
erman—with the restless, sophisti- 
cated citizen of Americanized Mon- 
treal. The hero, Félix Gervais, a 
country boy, is adopted by a wealthy 
lumberman of Montreal, who des- 
tines him for his only daughter, 
just as he would select a good lum- 
ber tract for the cutting. The hero 
prefers a girl from his own village, 
realizing in a short time the utter 
heartlessness of the convent-bred 
city girl. Knowing her father’s 
wishes, the daughter does her ut- 
most to prove her father’s protégé 
a thief, but, as is fit and proper, all 
her plans go agley. The author tells 
his story in excellent French, which 
is all the more attractive for its 
many local words and idioms.—We 
know that French boys will enjoy 
Sir William Butler’s Red Cloud, the 
record of his experiences among the 
trappers, hunters and Sioux Indians 
of Western Canada. It will open a 
new field to them, and teach them 
many a valuable lesson of courage, 
pluck and endurance. The transla- 
tion has been well done by Mlle. M. 
Serre. — For thousands of years no 
man dreamed of ascending Mont 
Blanc. The people living in the 
valley below, always fearful of a 
possible avalanche, called it the 
Cursed Mountain—Le Mont Maudit. 
The first to reach its summit was 
De Saussure, who with the famous 
guide Balmat, conquered its highest 
peak in August, 1787. Claude Nis- 
son devotes most of his book La 
Conquéte de Mont-Blanc to this first 
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conquest of the mountain, and then 
describes in turn the many ascents 
made since by adventurous spirits 
the world over, even women. To- 
day the Vallot Observatory is situ- 
ated upon the Rocher des Bosses at 
an altitude of 4,365 meters, and 
Thoret, the famous aviator, in 1928 
flew over its summit eighty-eight 
times. — Still another of the series 
is L’Epopeé Algérienne, by Le Com- 
mandant de Civrieux, the story 
of Jacques-Napoléon Franceeur, a 
French peasant youth of twenty, 
who joined the forces sent from 
France in 1830 to conquer Algiers. 
It pictures to the life the history of 
many a French soldier and colonist 
that added a new world to the 
French state. The volume gives 
from an eyewitness an excellent ac- 
count of the country, and a vivid 
picture of the customs and manners 
of the Arabs.—And finally, Mon 
Raid au Paradis Rouge, by Jean 
Drault, in which Louis Ricardet en- 
lists as a spy in the French army 
to find out what the Russian So- 
viets are doing to promote com- 
munism in France. He has a 
French communist delegate to a 
Congress in Petrograd arrested, and, 
disguised in his clothes, takes his 
place on the train leaving Paris. 
His sojourn in Russia with his ar- 
rest by his rival in love, an ex- 
Russian officer of the old régime, 
gives the author a chance to picture 
communism in action, and to de- 
scribe in lurid colors the frightful 
dungeons of the fortress Peter and 
Paul. It is a stirring although im- 
probable tale, ending with the tragic 
death of the villain in the waters of 
the Seine. 

The Librairie Bloud et Gay sends 
us L’Action Catholique, by Rev. 
Paul Dabin, S.J. (9fr.), a volume 
containing a series of lectures on 
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the subject delivered last year at 
the Women’s Social School of Brus- 
sels, founded by the late Cardinal 
Mercier. It describes the idea, the 
aim and the object of the lay apos- 
tolate in the field of charity, in the 
teaching of the faith to Catholic 
and non-Catholic, in the study of 
the social question, etc. The lay 
apostolate, so dear to the heart of 
Father Hecker, has to-day the ap- 
proval of our present Pontiff, Pius 
XI. who thus defined Catholic Ac- 
tion: “It implies the participation 
of the laity in the Church’s aposto- 
late, for the defense of moral and 
religious principles, for the develop- 
ment of a sound and beneficent so- 
cial action, under the egis of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, outside of 
all party politics, in order to reés- 
tablish Catholic life in the family 
and society.” 

La Bienheureuse Jeanne de France, 
by an unnamed Religious (Avignon: 
Aubanel Fils Ainé. 12 fr.) is the his- 
tory of Jeanne Valois, the daughter 
of Louis XI. who at the age of 
twelve, much against her will, was 
compelled by her father to marry 
the Duke of Orleans, aged fourteen. 
He swore at the time secretly before 
notaries that he went to the altar 
merely to escape going to prison, 
and that “whatever promise he was 
going to make before Holy Church 
to the said Dame Jeanne, he had no 
intention of espousing her, or of 
contracting marriage with her.” 
They lived together during the reign 
of Charles VIII., but on ascending 
the throne as Louis XII. in 1498, he 
appealed to the Pope to have his 
marriage annulled. A tribunal of 
three bishops declared the marriage 
null and void, and the saintly queen 
gave up her throne without a mur- 
mur to become Duchess of Berry. 
Six years later she died (1505), uni- 
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versally regarded as a saint, and be- 
loved by her people, whom she at- 
tended herself during the terrible 
plague at Bourges. She was de- 
clared blessed by Pope Benedict 
XIV. in 1742. 

From the same publisher we have 
a volume which ought to be trans- 
lated in order to give some of our 
radicals in the United States a true 
picture of the degradation of a once 
proud people, Moscou Sans Voiles, 
by Joseph Douillet (12fr.). The 
author of this severe indictment of 
the Soviet régime knows Russia 
thoroughly, for he was Belgian con- 
sul for twenty-six years at Rostov 
on the Don under the Czar, and 
spent nine years under the Soviets 
as a member of the Nansen and 
other international commissions. He 
describes economic and social con- 
ditions, the lot of the worker, the 
state of public instruction, the im- 
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morality and drunkenness, the per- 
secution of religion and the leaders’ 
zeal for the world revolution. 

Penseés de Pascal (Paris: A la 
Cité des Livres. 25fr.) is a critical 
edition, valuable not only for itself, 
but for the scholarly introduction 
by Henri Massis, who gives us a 
good estimate of Pascal’s value as 
an apologist. A writer of perfect 
French, Pascal fails as an apologist, 
for he denies any certain knowledge 
of God except by the teaching of 
Christ, exaggerates the corruption 
of human nature, and relies too 
much on what the moderns call re- 
ligious experience. Of all men he 
was the least competent to weigh 
carefully in the balance the teach- 
ings of the moral theologians he so 
vigorously attacked in his Lettres 
Provinciales, but like many other 
Frenchmen he was not at all aware 
of his limitations. 
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